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EDITOIIIAL NOTE. 


Tiik pvpsunt edition of tlio “Statement of 
Il<>ii.sons'’ contains some additions and cor- 
rections made by tb(s author in an interleaved 
cojiy of the work ; and a f(W sentences have 
h(!en omitted. The pruicipal additions vrill 
b(i fimuil on pp. 5)7, 9W, lOJi, 104, and 2.78, 
2Jb), of this volume, corrospondinfj with pp. 
r)4, .7{), jind 172 of the edition of 1833. 

7’1»! tran.slution of pos-sages (pmted from 
the Gospels has, for the most part, 1 ) 01*11 con- 
formed to that contained in the author’s 
“ 'rranslatiou of the Go-hiksIs, with Notes,” 
recently publLslicd. The changes thus made, 
lioweviir, seddom affect the senso. 

Tlio Biographical Notice of Mr. Norton, by 
the llev. Dr. Newell, was first published in 
the Christian Examiner for Ndvembeur, 1863. 
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The editor has taken the liberty to add a 
few notes and references in different parts of 
the volume. These, with the exceptfon of 
one note of considerable length which con- 
cludes the Appendix, are carefully distin- 
guished by beiag enclosed in brackets. What- 
ever is so enclosed is editorial, except where 
brackets occur in the course of quotations 
made by the author. 

An Index to passages of Scripture quoted 
or referred to, and a G-eneral Index, have also 
been added to the work. 

E. iu 

CAMBsiDaii, April, 185S. 
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BIOGKAPHICAL NOTICE 


OF 

ME. NOETON, 


BY Tnx 

REV. VIILLIAM NEWELL, D.D., 

PASTOB OF THE FIRST cnUICCU IR GAURKIDGB, MA&S. 


Tub name of Andrews Norton has long been 
widely known as that of one of the ablest theo- 
logians and most accomplished critics of our time ; 
standing, in his department of service, at the head 
of the Unitarian movement in this country. His 
memory will be ever admiringly cherished by those 
who sympathized with him in his religious views, 
and who know him in the fulness of his fine powers, 
as it will bo honored by all who are ready to do 
homage to a true man, wherever he may be found; 
by all who in a generous spirit can reverence sin- 
cere piety and virtue, rich genius and learning, 
patient industry and independent thought, con- 
secrated to the highest aims, in whatever quarter 
of the Christian camp their light may shine. 

When such a man passes away, we canno^ faint 
pause at bis tomb, and hearken to file voices tb^t 
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come up to us from the receding past, louder and 
louder, as we listen, speaking of his labors and 
virtues. Both for the instruction of the living, and 
in justice and gratitude to the dead, we must 
glance, if we can do no more, over the scenes 
through which he has moved and the work which 
he has done. We propose to give a brief, though 
necessarily an imperfect, sketch of the life, char- 
acter, .and services of this faithful and gifted ser- 
vant of Christ and of God, with a full apprecia- 
tion, we trust, of his high merits, but in that spirit 
of simple truth which he loved so well, and which 
was one of the marked characteristics of the whole 
man. 

Mr. Norton was a native of Hinghara, Massa- 
chusetts. He was a direct descendant of Rev. 
John Norton of that town, who was a nephew of 
the celebrated John Norton, minister of Ipswich, 
dfii afterwards of ^Boston. His father, Samuel 
Norton, was a well-known and much respected 
citizen of Hingham, often employed in its public 
trusts, whose agreeable conversation and manners 
are spoken of by those who remember him. He 
was educated in the tenets of Calvinism, but, as lie 
grew older, the views which it presents of the 
character and government of God were so revolt- 
ing to him, that for a time he was almost driven 
into utter unbelief, until, under the light of truer 
and brighter views, he found faith and peace. Tie 
was a man of great devoutness of mind, delight- 
ing to sec and to speak of the Creator’s wisdom 
and love in all his works. He died in 1833, at 
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<li»» iidviiitocd ago of oigbty-ciglit. He married 
JtuK! Andrews, of llinglmin, a sister of Ect. 
Hr. Audn'vvs, for so many years the minister of 
Nfwburyport. Another of her brothers died from 
n Wound received at the battle of Brandywine. 
Hhft lived to the age of eighty-five, and died 

in lain. 

Anrlrcws Norton, the youngest child of his 
parents, was bora Decembesr 31, 1786. SVom 
childhood he was remarkable for his love of books 
and hi.s i)roficloncy in his studies. Having com- 
|)l(‘li‘d ills prejjaraiory course at the Derby Acad- 
emy, ill llingham, in 1801 he entered the Sopho- 
mori! class in Harvard Collcgt!, and was distin- 
gnislu'd IIirotTghout iiis academical career for his 
liigli scholarship and correct ilcportment. He 
graduated in IHO'l, the youngest of his class, at 
the ago of eighteen. The natural soriousuess and 
religions tone of his mind determined him at once 
in tlic choice of his profession, and led liim, on 
leaving college, to commence bis preparation for 
tlio ministry. lie became a Besident Graduate at 
Cambridge, but not being in haste to preach, he 
(piictly pursued a course of literary and theological 
study, and hud the foundation of that high mental 
c.idt lire and large erudition which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. In this seholastio, but not idle 
nor fniitless reliremcnt, ho continued for a few 
years, residing partly at Cambridge, partly at his 
father’s liousn in Hiuglmm, until, in October, 1809, 
after pnaiching fora few weeks in Augusta, Maine, 
ho acetspted the office of Tutor in Bowdogt OoUige. 
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Here he remained a year, and some of the friend- 
ships which he then forrped lasted through life. 
After this he returned to Cambridge, which hence- 
forward became his fixed and chosen residence. In 

1811, he was elected Tutor in Mathematics in 
Harvard College, but resigned his office at the 
close of the year. Mr. Norton had now reached 
that point in his career at which the rich fruits 
of genius and scholarship, that had been so long 
ripening in the shade, were to be brought before 
the public eye, and to receive their due apprecia- 
tion, It win be remembered that his entrance on 
his theological studies was nearly coincident with 
the breaking out of the controversy between the 
orthodox and liberal parties in theology, occasioned 
by the election, in 1805, of Rev. Dr. Ware, then 
minister of Hingham, to the Hollis Professorship. 
Without going into the history of that controver- 
sy, it is sufficient to say, that it was amidst the 
strong and constantly increasing excitement which 
it produced, that Mr. Norton’s early manhood was 
passed. The atmosphere of the times and the 
character of his associates contributed, no doubt, 
to strengthen the decided bent of his mind towards 
the theological and metaphysical questions which 
formed the subjects of discussion of the day. In 
the society of such men as Buckminster, Thacher, 
Channing, Eliot, Frisbie, Farrar, Kirkland, and 
others of kindred opinions and spirit, his attach- 
ment to the principles of the liberal school must 
have received added impulse and strength. In 

1812, he undertook the publication of « The Gen- 
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eral Repository and Review,” a work “ in which,” 
to use his own words, “the tone of opposition to 
the prevailing doctrines of Orthodoxy was more 
explicit, decided, and fundamental than had been 
common among us.” Its straightforward boldness 
in the expression of opinions which then seemed 
new and heretical, while it was admired and ap- 
proved by some, startled others, even of the liberal 
party, who thought th'at the time for it was not 
yet ripe. It was conducted with signal ability, 
but after the second year was discontinued for 
want of support. It was too bold, and probably 
somewhat too learned, to win general favor. But 
it did its work and left its mark. In 1813 he 
was appointed Librarian of the College. He dis- 
charged the duties of his new office with his 
accustomed fidelity and judgment, and under his 
direction much was done during his eight years’ 
service towards improving the condition of the 
library, then in many points, as in some now, 
lamentably defichmi IIc rclin^iuished the charge' 
of it in 1821 ; but he always retained a warm in- 
terest in its, welfare, and was a generous con- 
tributor to it through life. In 1813, the ’ same 
year in which he became Librariflin, he was also 
chosen Ijccti.uriir on Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, under the bequest of lion. Samuel 
Hi^xter. The revered names of Buckminster and 
Channing stand associated with his, as his prede- 
<tcsHors elect in this ofiicc. Eminent as they were, 
it is not too much to say, that their successor did 
not fall below even their mark ; that in a peouliax 
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fitness for the place, he was in some respects before 
them ; and that he carried out what they had only 
begun, or hoped to begin. Mr. Norton preacilu^cl 
occasionally in the pulpits of Boston and ihc 
neighborhood, and, though he lacked the popular 
gifts of a public speaker, his services were liehl in 
acceptance by those who were best able to appre- 
ciate his true merits. At one time clnriiig tho 
vacancy at tho New South, previous to l.he 
tion of Mr. Thacher, many of the momhers of that 
Society, as we have been informed, would have? 
been glad to invite Mr. Norton to become their 
pastor. His lectures in Cambridge ^n flubjocts 
of Biblical Criticism were greatly admired; and 
there were persons who went out from Boston to 
hear them, whenever they were delivered. 

In 1819, upon the organization of the Ilivinity 
School and the establishment of the D<^xter Pro- 
fessorship of Sacred Literature, Mr. Norton was 
chosen by the Corporation to fill that otruic. Ho 
was inaugurated on the 10th of August, 1819; 
and the discourse which he delivered on that 
occasion, republished by him in his re'cont volume 
of “Tracts on Christianity,” ought to lx’s in tho 
hands of every student of theology. Ho hold bis 
office till his resignation in 1030 ; “ bringing to it,” 

— to use the words of one of his associates in tho 
Divinity School, still living and honored among us,^ 

— “his large and ever-increasing stores of knowl- 
edge; imparting it in the clearest manner; never 


Profeasw Willard. 
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dogmatizing, in an ill sense of the word ; but, on 
the contrary, fortifying his doctrines, solemnly 
and deliberately established in liis own mind, 
with all the arguments and proofs that his critical 
studies and logical power could furnish.” In 1821, 
he was married to Miss Catharine Eliot, daughter 
of Samuel Eliot, Esq., a wealthy and highly re- 
spected merchant of Boston, and a munificent 
benefactor of the College, whose son, Charles 
Eliot,* a young man of rare promise, early cut 
off, had been Mr. Norton’s intimate coadjutor 
and friend. It is suffLcicut to say, that in this 
union he found all the happiness which earth has 
to give, and all that the truest sympathy and love 
can bestow. In 1822, he was bereaved of another 
of the dear friends whoso society had been among 
the choicest blessings of hh life, — the highly gift- 
ed and pure-minded Frisbie. He delivered an ad- 
drt'.HH b(^tbre the University at his interment, and 
the following year published a collection of his 
literary nnnains, with a short memoir. In the dis- 
cussions which took place in 1824 -25, respect- 
ing the condition and wants of the College, and 
the relation between the Corporation and the Im- 
mediate Government, ho took a prominent part 
boi.h with voice and pen. In 1824, ho published 
his “ Remarks on a Report of a Committee of the 
Board of Ovisrsoers ” proposing certain changes in 
th(i itiatrucsUon and discipline of the College, In 
F’ebruary, 1825, he appeared before the Board of 

^ The MiflcallaAeous Writings of Charles 'With a hiogisiAii- 

osl memoir by Kr. NortoAi were printed in 18 U. 
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Overseers in behalf of the memorial of the Resi- 
dent Instructors, relative to “ the mode in which, 
according to the charter of the institution, the 
Corporation of the same ought of right to bo 
constituted.” Edward Everett, then Professor of 
Greek Literature in the University, spoke in the 
morning, and Mr. Norton in the afternoon and 
evening, in support of the memorial. Mr. Norton’s 
speech was afterwards pubhshed. His admiration 
of thq^ poetry of Mrs. Hemans induced liim, in 
1826, to undertake the collection and republication 
of her works in this country, in a style suited to 
his estimation of their merits ; and in an article in 
the Examiner during that year, followed by other 
articles on the same subject at different times, he 
labored to impress on the public mind his own 
sense of their richness and beauty. In the spring 
of 1828, partly for the benefit of his health, partly 
for the enjoyment of the tour, he went to England, 
He enjoyed so much during this visit, and formed 
so many pleasant acquaintances, especially with 
those whom he had long admired in their writings 
(Mrs. Hemans among others), that, in a career so 
quiet and ilneventful as his for the most part was, 
it took its place among the most interesting recol- 
lections of his life. After the resignation of his 
Professorship, in 1830, he continued to devote 
himself to literary and theological pursuits. At 
the earnest solicitation of a friend (Rev. William 
Ware, we believe), urging the republication of his ^ 
article on “Stuart’s Letters to Channing,” he 
undertook to revise and enlarge it; and the re- 
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suit of his labors — a new work in fact, the most 
able, thorough, and learned refutation of the Trin- 
itarian doctrine that has yet appeared — was 
given to the press in 1833, under the title of 
A Statemgpit of Seasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the Nature 
of God and the Person of Christ.” In 1833-34, 
he edited, in connection with his friend, Charles 
Folsom, Esq., The Select Journal of Foreign 
Periodical Literature,” a quarterly publication, the 
plan and object of which are to some extent in- 
dicated by the title. It contained also remarks 
and criticisms by the editors, and some longer 
articles by Mr* Norton. In 1837, he published the 
first volume of his elaborate work on the Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels.” In 1839, at the invitation 
of the Alumni of the Divinity School, he delivered 
the annual discourse before them, afterwards pub- 
lished, “ On the Latest Form of Infidelity.” Those 
who remember him as he appeared on that occa- 
sion, speaking to many of them for the last time, 
will not soon forget the impressions of that day, 
deepened by the evident feebleness of his health, 
by his slow, impressive utterance, and the ‘^sweetly 
solemn ” tones of that well-known voice, speaking 
out with slightly tremulous earnestness the deep 
convictions of a truth-loving, Christ-loving man, 
'as with eagle eye he saw danger in the distance, 
where others saw only an angel of light, and with 
a prophets earnestness sounded the alarm. The 
publication of Mr. Norton’s discourse led to a coh- 
troyer^y, in which he jfurther illustrated andt^^ " 
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fended the views which he had expressed respect- 
ing the Modern German School of Infidelity.’’ 

In 1B44 appeared the second and third volumes 
of his work on the “ Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
completing the important and laborious investi- 
gation, which had occupied him for so many years, 
of the historical evidence on this subject. With 
the exception of his volume of “ Tracts on Chris; 
tianity,” printed in 1852, composed chiefly of the 
larger essays and discourses which had before 
appeared in a separate form, this was his last 
published book. 

Mr. Norton’s life, certainly the most prominent 
portion of it, moved through sunshine. Clouded 
as it was by occasional bereavement, the common 
lot, and by the infirm health of his latter days, it 
was yet, in other respects, a singularly happy one. 
He was surrounded with every earthly blessing. 
He had within his reach all that can feed the 
intellect, or gratify the taste. He had leisure and 
opportunity for his chosen work. And all around 
him was an atmosphere of purity and peace. His 
strong and tender affections bloomed fresh and 
green to the last, in the sunny light of a Christian 
home. He loved and was loved, where to love 
and to be loved is a mhn’s joy and crown. He 
had both the means and the heart to do good. 
And so, in tranquil labor, in calm reflection, in"^ 
grave discussion of high themes, or in the play of 
cheerful conversation, amid the books and the 
friends he loved, faded his late declining years 
away.” His strength had been for a long time 
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very gradually failing, as by the decay of a pre- 
mature old age. In the autumn of 1849, it was 
suddenly prostrated by severe illness, from the 
efiects of which he never entirely recovered. By 
the advice of his physician, he passed the follow- 
ing summer at Newport, with such great and de- 
cided benefit to his health from the change of air, 
that it was resolved to make it in future his summer 
residence. But in the spring of 1853, it was evi- 
dent that his strength was declining, and that the 
bracing sea-breeze had lost its power to restore it. 
He became more and more feeble, till, at the close 
of the summer, he was unable to leave his room ; 
but his mind rcraaiiiod strong and unclouded sil- 
most to the last. He was fully aware that the 
end drew nigh. And he met death, as we should 
expect that ho above most men would meet it, 
with all a Christian’s firmness, tranquilly, trust- 
ingly, with a hope full of immortality, reposing on 
the l)C)8ora of’ the Father. His patience, sqrenity> 
gentleness, his calm faith in God, the heavenliness 
of his spirit, the sweetness of his smile, illumined 
and sanctified the house of death. He gradually 
sunk away, till on Sunday evening, September 18, 
the. quivering llamc of life wont out, and the shm- 
ing light within aH(*,(',nded*to the Father of lights. 

The life of Mr. Norton was that of a diligent 
•^student and thinker, doing his work in the still air 
of the library, and withdrawn from the stir and 
rush of the groat wt)rld, yet not indifferent to its 
movements, nor unconcerned in its wolfaxe. He, 
mingled Uttlc in political, affairs, though in 
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as in evetything else, he had his own distinct 
judgment and decided action, when the time 
called. He took no prominent part in the moral 
reforms of the day. A lover of his country, a 
lover of his kind, he expressed his patriotism and 
his philanthropy in quiet, individual ways. What- 
ever he did for others, there was no sounding of u 
trumpet before him. Ho went little into general 
Bodety. He had enough, as we hav(j se<*n, to 
occupy his time and his thoughts, without going 
out of his little world into the larger. The deli- 
cacy of his health and the languidncss of his 
animal spirits, added to the studiousness of his 
habits and his natural reserve, made him some- 
what of a reeluse. But his house, with its kind 
and sincere hospitality, was always open, nor was 
his heart cold, or his hand shut. 

He was never idle; but he chose to labor in 
his own way, apart from the crowd. He kimw 
that he should labor more happily and morn us(!- 
fuUy so. Ho kept aloof from public cxcilcinents. 
He had no taste for public meetings. He had not 
the showy, popular gifts, wbicli lit a man for the 
speeches of the platform ; nor the impulsive soclui 
temperament, whidh throws itself into the boiling 
cunent of the times. He was, both by nature 
and on principle, disinclined to cuter into the 
associated movements of denominational warfare. 
He objected to the Unitarian namo. He did not 
favor the formation of the Unitarian Association. 
On this point he differed decidedly, but quietly and 
amicably, from the majority of his brethren. No 
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man prized the truths of Liberal Christianity more 
highly than ho, or held them with a firmer grasp ; 
but ho believed that they would make their way 
more surely,' and in the end more rapidly, with less 
irritating friction against the popular modes of 
faith, and with less peril, both from without and 
from within, if left to the quiet channels of indi- 
vidual speecli and individual effort. He therefore 
studiously kept aloof from any distinof^ formal 
organization, even for the maintenance and dif- 
fusion of doctrines dearer to him than life. 

And yet this reserved, independent, solitary 
thinker, moving in his own orbit, towards his 
chosen goal, carried with him by a mastery which 
he did not seek, and by a gravitation which was 
but the natural result of his intellectual greatness, 
a host of other minds that rejoiced in his kingly 
light. By the massive power of his mind and the 
weight of his learning, by the force of his character 
and the impressive authority of his word, spoken 
and written, he wielded for many years an influ- 
ence in the body to which he belonged, such as 
few other men among us have ever possessed. 
This influence, as quiet as it was powerful, was 
exerted partly through his stated teachings in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, partly through his 
private conversational intercourse, partly through 
the occasional articles and the more elaborate 
works which came forth, “few and far between,” 
from his scsrapulous pen. What ho was and did 
in his several fields of thoologioal service is well 
understood by many of our renders; but titoes 
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who knew little of him will be glad to know more, 
and those who knew him best will love to read 
over again the recollections of the past, and to 
dwell on the memory of what they owe him. 

Mr. Norton brought to the Professorship of 
Sacred Literature a combination of rich qualifica- 
tions, natural and acquired, for his high oflice, 
such as is rarely found, such as we can hardly 
hope to see again, approximating the ideal of ilui 
consummate theologian described by him in his 
Inaugural Discourse; — an acute and vigorous in- 
tellect, disciplined in all its faculties by laborious 
study, trained to habits of clear and exact reason- 
ing, and remarkable alike for its powers of analysis 
and discrimination, for the logical ability with 
which it gjappled with the questions before it, for 
the intense and sustained concentration of its 
strength on its chosen subjects, and for the native 
sagacity and good sense with which it saw its 
way to the hidden truth ; varied and extensive 
learning, as finished and accurate as it was full ; 
a most pure and nicely critical taste; a fine 
imagination, that stood back in waiting as the 
handmaid to his robust understanding; a com- 
plete command of his accumulated resources; an 
inwardly enthusiastic devotion to the studies 
which he had embraced, and the highest appre- 
ciation of their nobleness and importance; a 
masterly familiarity with the science of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and with the whole circle of 
theological science; a love of original and inde- 
pendent investigation, going back to the fountain- 
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head, and never satisfying itself with guesses or 
traditions; au indefatigable ^assiduity and patience 
of examination and of pursuit in the researches 
which formed the business of his life; the most 
scrupulous carefulness in the statement of facts; 
a simple lucidness of expression and daylight 
distinctness of thought, even in the abstrasest 
themes, as of one who believed that intelligible 
ideas can be conveyed in intelligible words, and 
that no others are worth having ; a conscientious 
slowness in forming his conclusions, combined 
with great strength, earnestness, and decision in 
maintaining the opinions at which he at length 
arrived ; a confidence that justified itself to those 
who knew him in the results of his so cautiously 
conducted inquiries, and a conscious authority 
which impressed his convictions on others; and 
with and above all other gifts, surrounding them 
with a sacred halo, the profound religiousness of 
his nature, seen, not shown, the depth and calm 
intensity of his faith in Christianity and in Christ, 
the elevated seriousness of his views of life and 
duty, and the purity, deHcaoy, uprightness, of his 
whole character. 

The influence of such a man, both in his in- 
structions and his example, on the minds which 
were brought into contact with him at the Divin- 
ity School in Cambridge, can hardly be ovenated. 
They regarded him with peculiar reverence and 
admiration. They listened with eagerness and 
profound interest to his decided and luminioue 
words, so aptly expressive of his decided tod 
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luminous thoughts. Even if they were not pre- 
pared to accept his conclusions, they did not the 
less admire the strength and fulness with which 
they were set forth. His admirable elucidations 
of Scripture, his searching criticisms on the vari- 
ous readings or various theories of interpretation, 
his convincing expositions of Christian doctrine, 
his solemn and impressive representations of the 
character and teachings of Christ, his interesting 
unwritten (yet, it seemed to us, as complete and 
exact, both in thought and language, as if they 
had been written) dissertations on some point of 
theological or metaphysical inquiry, his wise hints 
and counsels to the young preacher, uttered in 
that peculiar manner of his which gave them a 
double force, will never be forgotten by those who 
heard them. Even those who on some points arc 
not in sympathy with him, love to bear testimony 
to his high merits. The voluntary tribute which 
Dr. Furness rendered to him some years since in 
his work on “ Jesus and his Biographers,” is as 
just as it is heart-felt. 

“ I esteem it an invaluable privilege,” he says, 
have been introduced to the study of the New 
Testament under the clear and able guidance of 
Mr. Norton. How fully did he realize the idea 
of a true Instructor, not standing still and pointing 
out our way for us over a beaten path, but ascend- 
ing every height, descending into every depth, with 
his whole attention and heart, and carrying the 
hearts of his pupils along with him. The remem- 
brance of those days, when a rich and powerful 
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mind, animated by the spirit of truth, came close 
to my own mind, renders more vivid my sense 
of the meaning of the great Teacher of teachers 
when ho described the increase of the power of 
trutli, which was the life of his being, under the 
figure of a personal coming, and said, ‘ If any man 
will keep my commandments, my ]P;si|iher will love 
jhiitb and we will come onto ' hinx and ,pwt 
Abode with him.’ , 

“ Whatever interest I have felt in the study of 
th(s Bible,” says another of the most eminent of 
our Unitarian divines, “ or whatever knowledge I 
have gaiiK'd of the propi>r way of pursuing tliat 
study, I owe. in grciat measure to him, certainly 
more to Inm than to all other men. And when I 
look back to the thri'c years spent under his kind 
and faithful instruction, I seem to return to one 
of the hn|>picst as well as most profitable periods 
of my life.” 

It has been said, that the awe which ho. anfmn'* 
Boiously inspired was Hometinics unfavomHe to 
the free action and free expression of thought in 
those who sat under his instructions ; and that the 
severity of his taste, and his known dislike, openly 
Of silently expressed, of everything which bordotod 
on what is theatrical in manner, or over^floHd 
style, or extravagant in sentiment, had a 'toddditoy 
to repress too much tho exubomnoo pf y.oat^litl 
ima^nution and the wiurmth of yonil^fal 
' Certoitfiy; the dsmfw was. ' an . that addl»» ' . ' 
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one who may perchance have suffered from this 
causC) many, we are sure, will thank him through 
life for the restraining, improving, and elevating 
influence which he exerted on their minds and 
hearts. 

But the field of Mr. Norton’s labors and useful- 
ness extended far beyond the bounds of the theo- 
logical institution with which he was for a time 
connected, and of the rehgious body to which he 
belonged. He became known and widely re- 
spected through the writings, chiefly of a religious, 
partly of a literary character, which through vari- 
ous channels he gave to the press. He was too 
careful of truth, and too careless of present fame, — 
like his great neighbor-artist painting for immdr- 
tality and giving the last touches to his work till 
death found him stiU waiting to finish it, — too 
deeply impressed with the sense of an author’s 
responsibleness in the publication of his opinions 
on important subjects, too anxious that his offer- 
ings at the altar of Christian science should be 
without blemish and without spot, to be a rapid or 
voluminous writer. Non multa sed miUim* He 
has left enough to lay us under a lasting debt of 
gratitude. Whenever we hear a contrast sug- 
gested between him and others in this respect, 
implying some defect on his part, we are always 
reminded of the old fable, in the school-book, of 
the Cony and the Lion. “ See my troop of little 
ones! and how many hast thou ?” “ One, but a 
Zww.” One such work as that on the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels ” is more honorable to a man, 
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than a score of imperfectly prepared, roughly fin- 
ished, loosely jointed productions, soon to die and 
be forgotten. Besides, each one must work in his 
own way, and not in another’s ; and each subject 
must have its own mode of treatment. The in- 
quiries on which Mr. Norton spent his strength 
demand of a conscientious man all thei' thought, 
labor, long circumspection, and minuteness of in- 
vestigation which he can give them. He held jitis 
place, he did his part,— a high and peculiar one,': — 
in the confirmation and advancement of Christian 
truth. Let others be as faithful to theirs. A sur- 
vey, however, of Mr. Norton’s actual labors, both 
as a theologian and a man of letters, will show 
that his life was a continuously industrious one ; — 
anil even on the point to which we have refened, 
the amount of his published writings, some in- 
justice may have been done him from the fact 
that many of them appeared in the periodical 
literature of his day, and stand somewhat ottfr of 
sight 

Mr. Norton’s earliest oontributions to the press 
appeared in the Literary Miscellany, a periodical 
published in Cambridge in the stylo of the day, in 
1804-5. They arc a notice of Cowper, a short 
review of a sermon by llov. Henry Ware, his pas- 
tor, and one or two short poetical translations. 
They are of littlo interest, except ns indicating the 
turn of his mind at the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
and as dimly foreshadowing to us in their subjects 
the future career of the theologian, the malt of 
latt^ and the poet. He wrote somb yoate 
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this for the Monthly Anthology. To some of its 
volumes bis contributions, we believe, were fre- 
quent. 

It was not, however, till he assumed the editor- 
ship of the General Repository, that his full power 
as a thinker and a writer was publicly developed 
and understood. The first article of that work, a 
very clear and powerful, and, as it was then con- 
sidered, a very bold article, entitled “ A Defence of 
Liberal Christianity,” was written by him, and 
attracted much notice. Its sentiments, then new, 
or not before so openly expressed, drew down 
severe animadversion from the orthodox pulpit 
and press. This was followed by his masterly 
review, continued through several numbers of the 
same periodical, of the Controversy between Dr. 
Priestley, Dr. Horsley, and others,” evincing the 
most thorough learning and the most patient re- 
search. Other minor contributions of his, literary 
and poetical, are scattered through the work* 

With the New Series of the Christian Disciple, 
'commenced in 1819, Mr. Norton resumed his pub- 
lic literary labors, which appear to have been sus- 
pended for a time in consequence of the discon- 
tinuance of the General Repository, and the want 
of an appropriate organ for the utterance of his 
views. Resides some smaller articles of a general 
character, he contributed several critical and doc- 
trinal dissertations of great value and interest, and 
full of that marked power which placed him at 
the head of the theological and controversial writ- 
ers of his day. Among these are his Review of 
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Stuart’s Letters to Channing, by far the most able, 
complete, and at the same time condensed con- 
futation of the doctrine of the Trinity which has 
yet appeared,— his “Thoughts on True and False 
Religion,” — and his “ Views of Calvinism.” The 
earlier volumes of the Christian Examiner were 
also enriched by his pen. The articles on the 
Poetry of Mrs, Hemans, and one on Pbllojk’s 
Course of Time, will be remembered among 
of a purely literary character. Besides these and 
several religious essays in the first and second 
volumes of the Examiner, on the “ Future Life of 
the Good,” the “ Works of God,” the “ Punish- 
ment of Sin,” the “ Duty of Continual Improve- 
ment,” 5cc., he contributed some critical disserta- 
tions and reviews. His articles on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth vol- 
umes, form the most valuable and instructive dis- 
cussion which has appeared in the English lan- 
guage, or perhaps in any language, on that subject. 
Wo wish they might be republished, as a separate 
work, for wider circulation. His last contribution 
to the Christian Examiner appeared, in September, 
1849, in the shape of a letter to his friend, Mr. 
George Ticknor, on the “ Origin and Progress of 
Liberal Christianity in New England, and on Mr. 
Buckminster’s Relations to them.” He wrote also 
for the North American Review, though not often. 
Hie mbst noticeablc.artides in that publication are 
those on “Franklin,” in January, 1818, on “ByrCni" 
in October, 1825, on Rev. William Ware’s “ Lett^' 
ftoiti Palmyra^” in October, 1837, and, a “Mancb’ 
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of Mrs. Grant of Laggan,” in January, 1845* Hi» 
severe strictures on the character of Lord Byron, 
and the immoral tendency of some of his poems, 
although Jie allowed him all the praise justly due 
to his remarkable genius, were highly unpalatable 
to the idolatrous admirers of that great poet. But 
they were seasonable and true, and will commend 
themselves to every mind of pure taste and high 
principle, that is not dazzled and blinded by the 
intellectual splendor which, like the silver veil of 
Mokanna, may hide from his votaries the deformity 
beneath. In this, as in aU Mr. Norton’s crituincs 
on the poetry' and literature of the times, the indu- 
ence which he exerted was of the highest and most 
salutary kind, laboring as he did with all his oar-‘ 
nestness and strength to bring the literary judg- 
ments of the community into harmony with Chris- 
tian morals and a Christian taste, and fearlessly 
opposing himself to the popular current, when, 
either in theology or in letters, it was running, or 
in danger of running, the wrong way. 

The Select Journal contains also much original 
matter by him, The longest articles in this work 
from his pen are upon Goethe” and Hamilton’s 
Men and Manners in America,” 

Mr, Norton’s withdrawal for the last twenty 
years from very active and prominent service may 
have created a false impression in some minds re- 
specting the amount of his labors. It will be seen 
from the survey that has been given of his contri- 
butions to the religious and other periodicals of 
his time, that iis life — especially when wo take 
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li)k> conRidmtion the important occupations of 
his ProfcHsonihip, the nature of his studies, and 
ihc engagements of various kinds which' fall upon 
n man in his position was not only laboriously 
indnstrionn, but an abundantly productive one. 
ll<i was so little embl^otiB of shining before the 
W'ovid, and. so independents both .ift) 
(dinatnstanees)' of. any' odiwaid. 
so tlmrefnl and oonaoientiously thorough in 
he undertook, besides being always so far frokh 
roimst, and, latterly, so much of an invalid, — that 
\V(‘ «>uglit rather to be grateful that he did so much, 
tliau t(>av»)uder that he did not do more. He was 
not a man to bo hurried by the false expectations of 
others. He wrought “ ns in his great Taskmaster’s 
eye,” not for theirs, lie knew best when his work 
was finished, and then, and not till then, it came 
forth. 

’J’ho last years of Mr. Norton’s life were Chiefly 
devoted to the preparation and the oomi^nialn’trihf 
important works, long planned in thb hop<i.'bf iten- 
dering permanent service to the religion Which ho 
loved widt all his mind and heart and strength, aS 
his own and the world’s most precious treasure 
and hope. One, his groat work on the “ Genuine-! 
ncHS of the Gospels,” will be a lasting monument 
of his intcUootual ability and his patient, conBoi« 
ontiouB research, and one of the standard contribu- 
tions to the evidences of our Christian faith, which 
will go down to postrarhy in coropany with thoi^' 
c^., greatest names in this department 
fSeiir'i^itidyi 'it ia an honor to out epunh^^of wlillii^ 
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we have quite as much reason to be proud, as of 
other illustrious achievements by other pens iti 
more popular and better appreciated fields of men- 
tal labor. The historian, the poet, the orator, rise 
at once into the upper sky of a nation^s admi- 
ration, and their names become ^world-renowned. 
The great theologian, the profound thinker, the re- 
tired scholar, elaborating in his study the noblest 
products of thought, and establishing truths of the 
most vital importance to the highest interests of 
man, must, like Kepler, wait his time. Sooner or 
later that time will come, and the tardy verdict of 
the world will crown him with its laurel wreath, 
The three volumes of the work just mentioned 
contain an elaborate exposition — finished with all 
that minute accuracy for which Mr. Norton was so 
remarkable, and with all that logical acuteness and 
strength for which he was equally distinguished — 
of the historical evidence of the genuineness of the 
Gospels. It was his intention, if his life and 
health had been continued, to add another vol- 
ume concerning the internal evidences of their 
genuineness j which he wished, however, to ap- 
pear simultaneously with a new translation of the 
Gospels, accompanied by explanatory notes, on 
which he had been long engaged. He did not 
live to complete, as we fondly hoped he might, 
the former part of his plan ; but we rejoice, and all 
who knew him will rejoice with us, to loarn that 
the translation of the Gospels with critical and 
explanatory notes, the work which we believe he 
had most at heart, is entirely finished, and in a 
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state of preparation for the press. Consecrated to 
us as it is by his long labor upon it, and beating 
to us the last messages of his pen, we shall look 
forward to its publication with an eager interest, 
believing that it will afford important aid to every 
class of readers in the interpretation of the New 
Testament, bring out with new force the evidences 
of its truth, and present in a elearex and 
light the beauty and power of our Saviour's chirr 
acter, the sublime import of his teachings, and the 
divine greatness of his life.* We hope, also, that 
a dissertation, prepared by him, as is understood, 
within a recent period, on the theory of Strauss 
and its kindred vagaries, and forming a part of his 
contemplated volume on the internal evidences of 
the Gospels, may be in some form given to the 
world. It may interest our readers also to know, 

* Since the above was wiitten, this important and instrnctive work 
— the precious legacy of the Christian scholar, laboring to the last for, 
the truth as it is in Jesus, the matured fruit of long years of patient 
and conscientions study— has been issued from the press (in Kay, 
1855), under the editorship of his son, Mr. Charles Ehot Norton, 
and Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., in two volumes octavo, the first volume 
containing the Translation, and the second, the Notes. Simultane- 
onsly with this, in accordance with the plan proposed to himself by 
Mr, Norton, they published another volume of his writings, entitled 
"Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,*’ containing 
" Remarks on Christianity and the Gospels, with particular reference 
to Strauss’s ‘Life of Jesus,’” and *' Portions of an Unfinished Work” 
on the general subject which forms the title of the book. The pub- 
lication of these volumes has added largely to the debt of gratitude^ 
and reverence which is justly due to him, as one of the most aocota,*> 
pushed interpreters of the Christian records, and one of the ahle^; 
oeutest, and most earnest defenders of the Chrisfian revelati<Mi|t^!i{]h^ 
own or in any age. 
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that he has left behind him a complete translation 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and translations of the 
obscure portions of other Epistles, with a body of 
notes, critical and exegetical, which must be of 
great value to the student of the Scriptures. We 
cannot help expressing our earnest wish that tlicso 
also may, if possible, bo published at some futnri‘ 
time, in connection, perhaps, with the articles of 
which wc have already spoken, on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Even the fragmentary products of 
so dear and penetrating a mind, consecrated 
through life to the study of the Christian Scrip- 
tures and the Christian revelation, and filled with 
so devout a spirit, will be gladly welcomed. 

Mr. Norton’s writings are all impressed with the 
same strongly marked qualities, bearing the image 
of ihe man; the same calm but deep tone of re- 
ligious feeling; the same exalted seriousness of 
view, as that of a man in sight of God and on the 
borders of eternity ; the same high moral standard; 
the same transparent clearness of statement ; the 
same logical closeness of reasoning; the same 
quiet earnestness of conviction ; the same sus- 
tained confidence in his conclusions, resting as 
they did, or as he meant they should, on solid 
grounds and fully examined premises; the same 
minute accuracy and finish; the same strict truth- 
fulness and sincerity, saying nothing for mere 
effect. And the style is in harmony with the 
thought, — pure, chaste, lucid, aptly expressive, 
unaffected, uninvolved, English undefiled, schol- 
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arly, yet never pedantic, strong, yet not hard or 
dry ; and, when the subject naturally called for it, 
clothing itself in the rich hues and the beautiful 
forms of poetic fancy, that illumined, while it 
adorned, his thought. 

The works of this eminent man will be always 
valuable, not only for the treasures of learning 
which they contain, and the Eght wbteh they 
throw on questions of the deepest importance to, 
every thinking man and every Christian theolo- 
gian, but for the instructive example which they 
present of rare virtues, never more needed than in 
this age of hurry and excitement. They furnish 
lessons to the scholar and the student which he 
will do well to ponder and profit by ; — lessons of 
patience, of persevering research, of scrupulous 
accuracy, of thorough and independent investiga- 
tion, and of a conscientious slowness in the pub- 
lication of facts and opinions which can be prop- 
erly established only by long and diligent inquiry. 
He did not believe in any intuitional knowledge, — 
knowledge snatched up in a day and by hasty 
glances into the written or the unwritten page of 
truth. He did not believe that there is any royal 
road to solid and trustworthy learning, — any road 
to it except the old one, as old as man, — the beaten 
path of patient study, toiling on day after day, year 
after year. He believed with Newton, himself th^ 
example of what he said, that it is by concentraf 
tion and fixedness of thought, by intent devotion 
to its subject, more than by native genius, that iiliie 
best and greatest results are to be wroughji '^ 
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He thought it much better to do a little, and to do 
it well and thoroughly, than to do a great deal 
poorly. He was thertfore in no hurry to throw off 
into the seething world a multitude of books. He 
had no ambition to shine as a writer and to keep 
himself in the world’s eye. Apparently, he was 
qmte indifferent to the kind of fame to which so 
many aspire. He had nobler aims. He cherished 
a wiser ambition. He cared little for present pop- 
ularity, he wrote for permanent effect and lasting 
usefulness. And thus year after year passed away 
in the faithful endeavor to give greater complete- 
ness to the work before him, or to verify its state- 
ments, or to supply some missing link in the argu- 
ment, or to correct some minor blemish that might 
have crept in, until he could in some degree satisfy 
his severe taste, his high sense of responsibility, 
and' his conscientious love of the perfect truth. It 
is easy enough to make a book ; hut he wished to 
make a book worth making and worth keeping. 
And this to one of so high a standard, of so fas- 
tidious a taste, of so self- exacting a love of accu- 
racy and completeness, and of so conscientious a 
purpose, was not easy. But the slow ripening of 
his mental harvests was amply compensated by 
the final richness of the product. It would bo 
well, in this surfeiting age of half-made books, if 
more would follow the example, 

Mr, Norton’s position as a theologian has al- 
ready been intimated, in the general account which 
we have given of his writings and labors. But it 
claims a more distinct and extended notice. It 
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is an extremely interesting one; and one too for 
which, judged by its motives, even those who stood 
in opposition to him on eitl|||^ side must yield him 
their respect, as we do our grateful admiration. 
The true key to that position is found in his 
strong faith, beating through every pulse of his 
life, in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and in 
his profound conviction of the supreme importance 
of the Christian revelation to all the best hopes of 
mankind. Misname him who will, if ever there 
was a believer in Christ, it was he. He was a 
believer with the head and with the heart too- 
He was as fully persuaded of the truth of Chris- 
tianity as of his own existence. The Gospel, — 
the Gospel of Christ, and not the Gospel of Cal- 
vin, — the Gospel, as it came fresh from heaven in 
its own native beauty and power, was in his eyes 
the most precious gift of the Good Father. And 
under this conviction, he felt It to be the work of 
his life, the work to which God called him, to de- 
fend the Christian revelation, and to set forth its 
heavenly character, with all the power which his 
Maker had given him, not only against the assaults 
of infidelity and scepticism without, but against 
the undesigned yet perilous treachery within. Ho, 
with a jealous care for the safety of the priceless 
treasure, stood on the watch to keep it intact, on 
which side soever the enemy might approach; and 
by his words of wisdom, not always heeded as 
they should have been, ho threw new bulwarks 
around the faith that he loved with a strength of 
feeling proportioned to his strength of mind< 

4 
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With this intense faith, shining through his 
powerful intellect, burning in his pure heart, and 
ever urging him on»|||ith a calm but mighty im- 
pulse, he entered on his career, and pursued it 
consistently, through all the different phases ot his 
life, to the end; whether, as he best liked, he 
quietly labored by himself in the mine of truth, 
seeking goodly treasure and pearls for his Master, 
or, at his Master^s call, girded on his armor for the 
battle, and fearlessly laid siege to the intrenched 
enors of the past, or with equal chivalry went out 
to meet the novel errors, home-born or of foreign 
race, that he saw springing up among us under 
the very walls of the temple of Christ. He was 
both a Reformer and a Conservative, as every 
wise and good man must be, who in the spirit of 
Paul resolves to prove all things, but to hold fast 
that which is good and true. At his very first ap- 
pearance in the theological arena, he was a bold, 
zealous, uncompromising assailant of the Ortho- 
doxy of the time. He as fearlessly maintained his 
views, as he had carefully and conscientiously es- 
pous^ them. Nec temere nec was the 

motto which he placed over the opening article of 
his first editorial work, and which he bore upon hia 
banner through life. He stood ready to avow and 
to defend what he believed ; and he proved him- 
self as able as he was ready, uniting all the cour- 
age of Luther with all the scholarship of Erasmus- 
While others, from love of peace, or fear of giving 
offence, chose to maintain what seemed to them a 
justifiable and prudent reserve, he spoke out boldly 
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and fully the conclusions to which he had deliber- 
ately come. In his doctrinal views he was no hhlf- 
way man, — no double-minded one; and in his 
phraseology there was a studious avoidance of that 
vague mistiness of language, which is sometimes 
used as a reconciling veil, and is sometimes the 
cover of confused and cloudy ideas. Whenever he 
had occasion to express his opinions^ he expressed 
them without obscurity and without reservation. 

As a champion of Liberal Christianity, Mr. Nor- 
ton stands, as a writer, unquestionably foremost 
in the field. In the important controversy under 
which its battles were fought at the commence- 
ment of this century, his was the leading mind. 
He furnished the strong weapons of argument and 
learning by which it best maintained its ground. 
Others who stood at his side had more of the gift 
of popular speech : his was the word of knowl- 
edge and of wisdom. He was the Moses in the 
Exodus from the orthodox realm; Dr. Chauning, 
the Aaron. The one was the eloquent rhetorician 
and advocate ; the other, the profound scholar and 
thinker and sure interpreter of the sacred word. 
But this zealous Reformer for Christ and the Gos- 
pePs sake was a no less zealous Conservative for 
Christ and the Gospel’s sake, when the time called. 
And there was no inconsistency in his course, any 
more than in that of the leader of old, when, hav- 
ing shaken oflF the bondage of Pharaoh, be with- 
stood the innovations of Korah. In one case, ha 
fought against ancient* errors ; in the other, 
the, new. In both, he was contending, as be, be- 
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lieved, for the eternal truth, the truth as it is in Jesus. 
When at a more recent period he wrote and pub- 
lished his views concerning the modern rationalism 
and infidelity whose seeds, imported from the Old 
World, had struck root and were springing up in 
the New, — when he strove to tear up the poison- 
ous root, hidden under the perfumed flowers, and 
to put the Church and the community on tlieir 
guard against it, — he was animated by the same 
spirit which had moved him from the beginning. 
He made no bigot’s war upon liberty of thought 
and speech, but he had a right, and he felt himself 
bound, to unmask and to resist those doctrines and 
speculations which were leading, as he thought, to 
infidelity. As his hostility to Calvinism was the 
side-growth of his love to Christ and his love to 
God, so his severity against Straussism and Spi- 
nozism was but one of the oftkhoots of his rever- 
ence for the Saviour and his faith in the (Sospcl 
It was the severity of an honest conviction, as 
honestly expressed, of the pernicious tendency of 
the views which he opposed. He believed them 
to be, not only wholly unsound, but, whether so 
intended or not, hostile to Christianity, betraying 
it, like Judas, with a kiss, and in their tendencies 
finally destructive of all religious faith. Without 
entering at all into the question of the soundness 
or unsoundness of the views against which Mr. 
Norton uttered his sincere and solemn warning, 
we think that all must admit the long-sighted 
sagacity with which he foresaw the results of the 
tone of thinking then beginning to show itself in 
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various forms, — the wisely prophetic ken with 
which he announced the direction ancf final de- 
velopments of the new school of German specula- 
tion. Just what he predicted came to pass. 

But in all his labors and conflicts, in his attack 
on the « Latest Form of Infidelity,” as well as in 
his “Defence of Liberal Christianity,” in his la- 
borious, life-continued study and exposition of the 
“ Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
and in his faithful, never-satisfied endeavors, per- 
severed in to the very last, to unfold the true mean- 
ing of those Gospels, and to clothe them in our 
own language in a form in which their beauty 
and power may be best seen, and the majesty of 
the Saviour’s life shine out in its own undimmed 
light, he pursued a nobly consistent career. His 
profound faith in the Christian revelation, his in- 
tense conviction of its inestimable value, was, we 
repeat, the harmonizing key of his life. 

But Mr. Norton was not only an accomplished 
theologian, a powerful controversialist, a learned 
and indefatigable critic, a most able and zealous 
defender of the Christian revelation, a profound 
and original expositor both of the meaning of its 
records and the evidences of their truth; he was 
also one of the pioneers of literary progress in this 
country, a man of letters, interested in the advancse- 
ment of all good learning. He was a strong and 
graceful writer on other subjects besides those 
which formed the chief occupation of his life. 
He had a vein of fine poetic talent also, occasion- 
ally exercised in his earlier days and in his inter- 

4# 
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vals of leisure, but only enough to open a glimpse 
of the wealth within. The few specimens which 
he has left behind are gems of rare lustre, finished 
of their kind. Apart from their beauty of thought 
and expression, they have a higher value derived 
from a higher source. The well-known “Lines 
written after a Summer Shower,” which originally 
appeared in the first volume of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, are among the most beautiful in the lan- 
guage. The hymn of resignation, beginning with 
the words, 

“ My God, I thaak tkee ! may no thought 
E'er doom thy chaatisoments severe” 

is a favorite one in our churches, and has soothed 
many a grief-stricken spirit. He did a good greater 
than he could know when lie wrote it out i)f his 
own experience to be as angel music io* the 
mourner. Another, written by him to a friend 
in bereavement, beginning, 

“ Oh, stay thy tears ! for they are blest, 

Whose days aropost^ ivliosc toil is done,” 

is in a similar spirit and of similar beauty. 

Whenever we read the scattered ciFusious of liiH 
Christian muse,* we are tempted to lament that h<^ 
has left us so few of these polished diamonds of 
thought, till we remember that he was in quest of 
other and larger treasures, hidden in the mine. 
He had but one life to work with ; and it must 
select its prize, leaving the rest, however bri‘ght 
and sparkling, unsought, or with now and then a 

” These were coll acted into a small volumo in 185?!, and a few 
copies printed for private distribution among his friends 
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passing glance and touch. And yet the little that 
he did in this way shows how much good even a 
little well done may do, when it is cast in beauti- 
ful forms. f 

But we pass on to what is much greater in God’s 
eye than any work of genius, however brilliant, or 
any product of thought, however elaborate and 
mature. Mr. Norton’s character and life “vvere 
marked by the high virtues, the fruits of a Dhri^- 
tian faith, whose rich aroma breathes through his 
written works. 

To say that he had none of “those infirmities 
which,” to use his own words, “ have clung to the 
best and wisest,” would be ascribing to him a 
perfection which has belonged to but one who has 
lived on the earth. To say that ho never erred in 
opfaion or in action, would be to say what no man 
can venture to say of himself or of any other. 
Certainly he, who was truth itself, would claim 
no such exemption from human flrailty.' But 
towering above these errors and infirmities, what- 
ever they were, which, however magnified to the 
fault-finding eye, disappeared from the friend’s, 
there were virtues which the world will not will- 
ingly let die, and which will make him still a 
blessing to it in death, as he was a benefactor to 
it in life. And that which we think would be first 
and above all remembered by those who had the 
happiness to enjoy his friendship and to listen to 
his wise discourse, whether in the lecture-room or 
in his delightful home, was the peculiar deyout- 
ness of his spirit,— the profoundly religibus l^one 
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of thought and of Bsntiment which seemed to 
form the atmosphere in which he lived, — the 
unformal, unostentatious, but deep piety, so per- 
fectly sincere and unaffected, that made his pres- 
ence like the air of a temple, — the ever-present 
sense of those higher relations in which we stand 
to God and to eternity, springing naturally out 
of that strong faith in Christ and in liis trnlli 
which had struck down its roots into his whole* 
being. 

No man could be at all intimate with him, or be 
brought into near communication with him, either 
as a friend or a pupil, without receiving rcligiouw 
impressions such as few men whom wo hav(! 
known have the power to impart There was 
something mightier than any common elocjw'nee, 
which entered into the hearer’s soul and led it by 
a calm and spiritual force into the preacncti of God 
and of things unseen and eternal. And 1 tiis high 
religiousness of spirit — born of his vital Chris! iajj 
faith — was seen in union with other virt ues wiiidi 
are the proper fruits of that hiith. Purhy of heart, 
singleness of purpose, devotion !o duty, iniegriiy 
of dealing, perfect openness and houorablent'ss in 
all the affairs of life, marked his whole career. 
Truth — • truth in thought, truth in speech, trutli 
in manner, truth in conduct — shone through his 
life. He especially honored it in others ; it made 
a vital part of his own being. All shams and false- 
hoods, all cquivoeations and manoeuvring, all forms 
of cant and hypoca-isy, and all affectations of every 
kind, were tln'roforc pueuliarly offensive to his 
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sincere and upright spirit And in close union, as 
it commonly is, with his perfect truthfulness, was 
that Christian courage which dares always to 
choose its own course and to carry it out without 
asking leave except of conscience. He held de- 
cided opinions upon every important subject that 
bears upon human life and tiuty in all a man’s 
public and private relations, add he acted upon 
them. He did not fear to differ from others, t^r, to 
walk apart from others ; — 

"Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single.” 

Without any false pride of singularity, he cherished 
a self-relying independence of thought and of ac- 
tion. As in his religious views and his religious 
course, so in all other things he judged and acted 
for himself : and judged and acted from high prin- 
ciples fearlessly applied. He sought to try each 
case at the tribunal of a thoroughly Christianized 
reason, and to follow out what he accepted as its 
final decisions. We need not say that he always 
did what was best, but we may say, what is in 
truth greater praise, that he always did what he 
thought was right. 

But his independence was not a selfish or cold- 
hearted independence. It was united with the 
truest and warmest kindness, when that kindness 
was called for. His retired habits, the habits of 
a student and scholar, — the individuality of his 
character and life, — his slowness and reserve of 
manner, — his occasional severity of speech, — 
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flashes of a pure and just indignation against 
some act of folly, meanness, or misconduct, — his 
decided and stern condemnation of opinions which 
he held to be false and dangerous, — were not con- 
nected with any want of Christian tenderness or 
Christian sympathy. It was a part of his creed, 
and one of the first lessons which his pupils in the 
Christian ministry learned from him, that timely 
reproof is often the truest friendship ; that the es 
posure of error, and the cure of it by the necdeti 
caustic of sharp and plain-spoken truth, may be 
the highest charity. But those who knew him 
best knew the real warmth of his heart and the 
real kindness — the kindness both of feeling and 
of principle — which were sometimes hidden from 
a stranger^s eye by the peculiarities of his manner. 
He was no ascetic, no declaimer against the inno- 
cent festivities of the world, no morose hater or 
proud scorner of its pleasant triflings, no misan- 
thrope, shunning converse tvnth men. If he min- 
gled little in the gayer scenes of society, it was 
more from his engrossment in the studies that 
occupied his thoughts, and from tlie want of a 
quick flow of animal spirits, than from any unso- 
cial feeling. As a friend, a neighbor, a citizen, he 
was ever prompt to do his part. His hand was 
always open to every work of charity. He knew 
the. Christian blessedness of giving. His generous 
consideration of others, his readiness to help when- 
ever his help was needed, his benevolence to the 
poor, ever guided by his strong good-sense, his 
judicious and thoughtful kindness in all the varied 
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occasions of life, his quiet and unostentatious chari- 
ties, will be remembered by many who shared in 
them. They were much better known to himself 
than to the world. His alms were not done to be 
seen of men. 

But it was on the nearer circle around him, on 
the Christian home in which he , lived, that his 
strong and tender affections beamed jout most 
brightly and warmly. What he was there, where 
the true character most fully shows itself, they 
know whose loss is the greatest, and whose grief 
will be ever mingled with gratitude for the great 
blessings which they have enjoyed in the privileges 
of his society, in the tenderness of his love, in the 
wisdom of his counsels, in the Christian influence 
of his conversation and his life. To them his 
memory will bo peculiarly blessed, for it will be 
associated, not only with the tendcrest, most deli- 
cate, most sympathizing love, but with the highest, 
holiest, happiest influences, — influences that do 
not end at the grave. No man had more exalted 
views than he of the duties and the happiness of 
domestic life, and of the place which Christianity 
should hold in it. 

Wc know how difficult it is to draw an unbi- 
assed portrait, in all points true to the life, of one 
in whom we have a personal interest, or whose 
name is identified with iho religious faith which 
is as father and mother to our hearts. In that 
which wc have attempted, wo have at least wished 
to avoid the exaggeration which in everything the 
subject of it so greatly disliked. But it ^eems to 
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US, as we look upon it again, that a word more 
may be necessary to place it in its full light, and 
to give its features their true and best expression. 
We believe that, on certain points of character, a 
false impression exists in the minds of some who 
did not know him intimately. He was on some 
accounts in danger of being misunderstood and 
misjudged. In this, however, he shared the lot of 
many others, whom the world sees through a glass 
darkly. Every virtue has its shadow mocking it. 
The near friend secs the virtue; the distant or 
the fault-seeking eye may catch only the distorted 
shadow. A man of strong thoughts and strong 
feelings, Mr. Norton spoke strongly the truth that 
was in his heart. When he aimed a blow at an 
unsound doctrine or a dangerous error, he did not 
strike with the sword in the sheath. He did not 
attack it with roundabout phrases or with soft 
innuendo. What he said, he said in plain Eng- 
lish, never coarse indeed, but sometimes caustic, 
always open and sincere. He was ‘^a good 
hater”; not of persons, however, but of the false 
opihions with which those persons were identified, 
of which they were in his mind the living expo- 
nents. He was a man of very decided convic- 
tions, and not a man given to compromises in 
important matters. What he thought right tO be 
done or to be sdd, he went forward to do or to 
say ; alone, if necessary. He was not at all studious 
of the arts of popularity. From the course and 
habits of his life he was secluded from that free 
personal intercourse with others of opposite opin- 
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ibns, which is necessary to a perfect understanding 
on either side. Hence, those who came into col- 
lision with him, and those who saw him at a dis- 
tance in those situations in which the strong and 
sharp points of his character were made to pro- 
trude, would be likely to do him injustice. A 
stranger or an opponent might sometimes, from 
their point of view, imagine him to be deficient in 
the softer and meeker virtues. The friend iat his 
side, seeing him as he was, kntw that nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Under the con- 
stitutional coldness and restraint of his manner, 
and the stateliness and occasional sternness of his 
speech, there was a deep enthusiasm of character, 
a sincere warmth of feeling, the truest and most 
considerate tenderness. A person living with him 
or in intimate connection with him would be par- 
ticularly struck with his gentleness, indulgence, and 
quick human sympathies ; he would see as much 
in him of the John, as others had seen of the Paul. 
If he was ever severe towards any, it was from the 
love which he bore to religion and to truth. If he 
erred, in word or in deed, his enors were the errors 
of a true-hearted and true-spoken man. 

A most pure and gifted spirit has gone from us 
to join the host that “have crossed the flood.^^ 
He has ascended from the study of God’s word 
and works in this lower world, where, with all his 
knowledge, he could know but in part, to the 
study of God’s word and works in that mor^ 
glorious sphere, where, with Buckminster .^d 
Eliot, he will know even as he is knowu. 

5 
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The hymn ,* little known, we believe, which he 
composed many years ago for the Christian’s 
dirge, was written unconsciously for his own 
funeral. It now chants for us, as we stand in 
spirit at his grave, the farewell of many hearts 
that honor and bless his memory. 

“Ha Las gone to his God ; he has gone to his home ; 

No more amid peril and error to roam, 
llis eyes are no longer dim, 

His feet no more will falter , 

No grief can follow him, 

No pang his chock can alter. 

“ There are paleness, and weeping, and sighs below , 

Tor onr faith is faint, and our tears will Dow : 

But the harps of heaven arc ringing j 
Glad angels come to greet him ; 

And hymns of joy arc singing, 

While old friends press to meet him. 

“ 0 honored, belov6d ! to earth uncondned, 

Thou hast soared on high, thou hast left us behind i 
But our parting is not for ever : 

We will follow thee, by heaven^s light, 

Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom Qod will unite.” 

* His first oontributiou to the ChrisHan Ezamincr^ and the first of 
its poetical ortides. Vol I. p< 89. 
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PREFACE. 


In the year 1819, 1 published an article in a 
periodical work,* of which a number of copies 
were struck off separately under the title that 
I have given to this volume. I have since been 
requested to reprint it, and some years ago 
undertook to revise and make some additions 
to it for that purpose. Being, however, inters 
rupted, I laid by my papers, and had given up 
the intention, at least for an indefinite time. 
But having lately received an application from 
a highly esteemed friend, strongly urging its 
rcpublication, I resumed the task; and the 
result has been, that I have written a new 
work, preserving indeed the title of the for- 
mer, and embodying a great part of its con- 
tents, but extending to three times its size. 

I have said, “ I resumed the task ” ; and the 

[ Tlw Christian Disciple* .See Vol. I. New Series, pp. 870 -4^1. 
The artiele referred to was occasioned by Professor Stott’s Detters 
to Dr. Ohannfng.] 
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expression is appropriate, for the discussion is 
one in -wHcli no scholar or intellectual man 
can, at the present day, engage with alacrity. 
To the great body of enlightened individuals 
in all countries, to the generality of those who 
on every subject but theology are the guides 
of public opinion, it would be as incongruous 
to address an argument against the Trinity, as 
an argument against transubstantiation, or the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, or the supremacy of 
the Pope, or the divine right of kings. These 
doctrines, once subjects of fierce contention, 
are aU, in their view, equally obsolete. To 
disprove the Trinity will appear, to many of 
whom I speak, a labor as idle and unprofit- 
able as the confutation of any other of those 
antiquated errors ; and to engage in the task 
may seem to imply a theologian’s ignorance of 
the opinions of the world, and the preposter- 
ous and untimely zeal of a recluse student, 
believing that the dogmas of his books still 
rule the minds of men. It would be difficult 
to find a recognition of the existence of this 
doctrine in any work of the present day of es- 
tablished reputation, not professedly theologi- 
cal. All mention of it is by common consent 
excluded from the departments of polite litera- 
ture, moral science, and natural religion ; and 
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from discussions, written or oixil, not purely 
sectarian, intended to affect men’s belief, or 
conduct. Should an allusion to it occur in 
any such production, it would he regarded as 
a trait of fanaticism, or as discovering a mere 
secular respect for spme particular church. It 
is scarcely adverted to, except in works pro- 
fessedly theological; and theology, the noblest 
and most important branch of philosophy, has 
been brought into disrepute, so far, at least, as 
it treats of the doctrines of revealed religion, 
by a multitude of writers, who have seized 
upon this branch of it as their peculiar prov- 
ince, and "who have been anything but philos- 
ophers. 

Why, then, argue against a doctrine, which 
among intelligent men has fallen into neglect 
and disbelief] I answer, that the neglect and 
disbelief of this doctrine, and of other doctrines 
of like character, has extended to Christianity 
itself. It is from the public professions of 
irations calling themselves Christian, from the 
established creeds and litiugies of different 
churches or sects, and from the writings of 
thos<j who have been reputed orthodox in 
their day, that most men derive their notions 
of Christianity. But the treaties of Europeaji 
nations still begin \vith a solemn appeal, to' the 
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■“ Most Holy Trinity ” ; the doctrine is still the 
professed faith of every established church, 
and, as far as I knoTV, of every sect ■which 
makes a creed its bond of communion ; and if 
any one should recur to books, he would find 
it presented as an all-important distinction of 
Christianity by far the larger portion of di- 
vines. It is, in consequence, viewed by most 
men, more or less distinctly, as a part of Chris- 
tianity. In connection with other doctrines, as 
false and more pernicious, it has been moulded 
into systems of religious belief, which have 
been publicly and solemnly substituted in the 
place of true religion. These systems have 
counteracted the whole evidence of divine reve- 
lation. The proof of the most important fact 
in the history of mankind, that the truths of 
religion have not been left to be doubtfully 
and dimly discerned, but have been made 
known to us by God himself, has been over- 
borne and rendered ineffectual by the nature 
of the doctrines ascribed to God. Hence it 
is, that in many parts of Eiurope scarcely an 
intelligent and well-informed CMstian is left. 
It has seemed as idle to inquire into the evi- 
dences of those systems which passed under 
the name of Christianity, as into the proof of 
the incarnations of Vishnu, or the divine mis- 
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Bion of Maliomct. Nothing of the true char- 
acter of otu’ religion, nothing attesting its 
descent from Heaven, ivas to be discovered 
amid the corruptions of the prevailing faith. 
On the contrary, they were so marked with 
falsehood and fraud, they so clearly discovered 
the baseness of their earthly origin,, thatj. wlien 
imposed upon men as the peculiar ddolitihes 
of Christianity, those who regarded them as 
such were fairly relieved from the necessity 
of inq[uirmg, whether they had been taught by 
God. The internal evidence of Christianity 
was annihilated; and all other evidence is 
wasted, when applied to prove that such doc- 
trines have been revealed from Heaven. 

It is true that in England, in some parts of 
Continental Europe, and in our own country, a 
large majority still desire the name of Chris- 
tians, and have a certain interest in what they 
esteem Christianity. Notwithstanding much 
infidelity and skepticism, more or less openly 
avowed, and notwithstanding that many, who 
call themselves Christians, regard the teach- 
ing of Christ only as containing, when rightly 
understood, an excellent system of doctrines' 
and duties, without ascribing to it more than 
human authority, yet there still exists much 
sincere and enlightened, as well as much trar 
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ditionary faith, in Christianityj as a revelation 
from God. In the Protestant countries to 
which I have referred, there has been great 
freedom of iaquiry into its character; wise 
and good men have labored to vindicate it 
from misrepresentations; its evidences have 
been forcibly stated; the more obnoxious 
doctriues connected with it in the popular 
creeds have not of late, except in this cotm- 
try, been zealously obtruded upon notice; 
the moral character required by it has been 
partially at least rmderstood and inculcated ; 
and imperfectly and erroneously as our relig- 
ion may have been taught, it has still been 
a main support of public order and private 
morals. Many enlightened men, therefore,, 
who have taken only a general view of the 
subject, and have never given their time or 
thoughts to determine what Christianity rcaUy 
is, regard the prevailing form of religion with 
a certain degree of respect. Though they may 
disbelieve many of its doctrines, and have never 
separated in their own minds what is true .from 
what is false, they think it, notwithstanding, 
the part of a prudent and benevolent man to 
let the whole pass in silence. They either do 
not advert to Christianity at aU ; or if they do, 
it is in ambiguous, though respectful terms. 
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and they refrain from implying either their 
belief or their disbelief of what are represented 
as its characteristic doctiines. There is also 
another class of able and intellectual men, who, 
perceiving the value of religion in general, sin- 
cerely embrace the popular religion as they 
hnd it in the creed of then: diurch or sect; 
being bound to it, perhaps, by strong,;, ^la- 
ments and early associatioi^s, and believing 
that he who quits this harbor must embark 
upon a sea of uncertainties. They form a 
small exception to the remarks with which 
I commenced, respecting the prevalent disbe- 
lief of the doctrine of the Trinity, and other 
similar doctrines, by the more intelligent 
dasses of society; — an exception which does 
not extend to the ignorant, or bigoted, or 
mercenary defenders of a church or sect. 

But admitting these facts, what, after all, is 
the prevailing state of opinion and feeling re- 
specting Christianity in Protestant countries 1 
It is indicated by their literature. With some 
considerable exceptions, the productions of the 
Pngligh periodical press may be divided into 
two great classes. In one of them, you rardy 
find anything implying a sincere bdief and 
interest in Christianity ; you find much that 
an' intelligent Christian could not have writ- 
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ten; and in some of the publications to bo 
arranged in this class, you find many thinly 
veiled or naked expressions of scorn and 
aversion for what passes under its name, and 
especially for the established religion and its 
ministers. In the other class, you observe a 
»i party and political zeal for religion, the religion 
established by law, “ the religion of a gentle- 
man,” to borrow an expression from Charles the 
Second, — a zeal for the church and its dignities 
and emoluments, a zeal that accommodates itself 
easily to a lax system of morals, and which 
rarely displays itself more than in its contempt 
for those who regard religion as something 
about which our reason is to bo exercised. 
But beside these two classes of publications, 
there is still another, extensively ehculated, 
below the notice, perhaps, of those who belong 
to tho aristocracy of litcratxue, but which is 
sapping tho foundations of society ; a class of 
publications addressed to the lower orders, in 
which Christianity is openly attacked, being 
made responsible for all the wickedness, &aud, 
oppression, and cruelty that have been perpe- 
trated in its name, and for all the outrages upon 
reason that have appeared in the conduct of its 
professors, or been embodied in creeds. U’here 
arc other proofs equally striking -of tho very 
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general indifference that is really felt toward 
Christianity ; of the little hold it has upon men’s 
inmost thoughts and affections. The most pop- 
ular English poet of the day, who has been the 
object of such passionate and ill-judged admi- 
ration, appeared, not merely as a man, but as a 
writer, under every aspect the most adverse to 
the Christian character ; yet the time has heien, 
when his tide of fashion was at its height, that 
one could hardly remark upon his immorality 
or profanoness without exposing himself to the 
charge of being narrow-minded or hypocritical. 
I observed not long since, in a noted journal, 
the editor of which is said to be a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, that he was 
spoken of by a writer, fresh from the perusal 
of his life by Moore, as having been throughout 
his whole course “ a noble bemg,” “ morally and 
intellectually,” as all but “ the base and blind ” 
must fed.* The patriarch of German litera- 
ture has just left the world amid a general 
chorus of applause from his countrymen, to 
which a dissentient voice has for some time 
scarcely been tolerated among them. His pop- 
ularity may he compared with that which Vol- 
taire enjoyed in France during the last century. 

The passage may he foond in Blackwood^s Hagazme for Behrar 
w(y, 1830, p. 417. H 
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There may he different opinions respecting his 
genius. He has nothing of the brilliant mt of 
Yoltaire, nor of his keenness of remark ; and 
nothing of the truly honest zeal in the cause of 
humanity, which is sometimes discoyered by 
that very inconsistent writer. N o generous sen- 
timent ever prompted Goethe to place himself 
in imprudent opposition to any misuse of pow- 
er, The principles which are the foundation of 
virtue and happiness, were to him as though 
they were not. His strongest sympathies were 
not with the higher feelings of our nature. In 
his mind Christianity was on a level with the 
Pagan mythology, except as being of a harsher 
and gloomier character, and possessing less po- 
etical beauty. In the Prologue to his Faust, 
he introduces in a scene, meant to be ludicrous, 
the Supreme P^g as one of his d/ramatis per- 
soiKE, with as little reverence, as Xiucian shows 
toward Jupiter. T cannot say what there may 
be in. his voluminous works ; but in those of the 
most note I have never met with the strong, 
heartfdt expression . of a high moral truth or 
noble sentiment. In reading some of his more 
popular productions, it may be woh io recollect 
the words of one incomparably his superior: 
Cynicorum vero ratio iota est ^icienda ; est enim 
iniw/ica v^ecundiae, sine nihil rectUM esse 
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potest, nihil honestum.* As regards the pro- 
ductions of such writers, it has become the 
cant of a certain class of critics to set aside the 
consideration of their influence upon men’s 
principles and aflections and to consider them 
merely as productions of genius. In this mode 
of estimation it is forgotten that there can be 
no essential beauty opposite to moral beauty, 
and that a wort which offends our best feel- 
ings can haye no power over the sympathies 
of a well-ordered mind. 

The same absence of religious principle and 
belief which characterizes so much of the pop- 
ular literature of the day, appears also in the 
speculations of men of a high order of intellect. 
It is but a few years since, that the author of 
the “ Academical Questions ”f was praised as a 
profound thinker, in the most able and popu- 
lar of modem journals, with scarcely a remark 
upon the fact that his speculations conducted 
directly to the dreary gulf of utter skepticism. 
That work had its day, and is forgotten. I 
have just been turning over the leaves of an- 
other, “ On the Origin and Prospects of Man,” 
by one of the most powerful writers of our 

* '^The whole system of the Cynics is to be rejected, as at war 
with modesty, without which there cau he nothing right, nothing 
honorable.” CioBiito. [De Offidis, lab, 1. c. 41 J 

1 [Sir William Drummond.] 
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tunes, the author of “ Auastasius.” * To me it 
appears only a system of virtual atheism. It 
excludes all idea of God, according to the con- 
ceptions formed of him by a Christian. The 
Father of the Universe equally disappears from 
the later systems of the most celebrated Ger- 
man metaphysicians. That which affects to be 
i-egarded as the higher philosophy of the age, is 
as intelligible upon this point, though upon few 
others, as the system of Spinoza. Though all- 
seeing in its mists, it does not discern the God 
who MADE the world and all things therein, and 
whose mercy is over aU. his works. In a large 
proportion of writings which touch upon the 
higher topics of philosophy, we perceive more 
or less disbelief or disregard of what a Chris- 
tian must consider as the great truths of re- 
-ligion. No one can road without interest the 
work which, just as he was > terminating his 
brilliant career. Sir Humjrhry Davy left as a 
legacy, containing the last thoughts of a phi- 
losopher. Yet in this work, written as life 
was fest receding, instead of the Christiau doc- 
trine of the immortality of the conscious indi- 
vidual, we find that his imagination rested on 
a dream, borrowed from Pagan philosophy, of 
the pre-existence and future glories of the think- 


[Thomas Hope.] 
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ing principle, assuming new modes of being 
without memory of the past. It is not simply 
to the appearance of such speculations that we 
are to look as characteristic of the age, but to 
the feet that their appearance excites ,so little 
attention, that they blend so readily with the 
prevailing tone of its literature. I should not 
be surprised if some intelligent readers df the 
work last mentioned should even have forgot- 
ten the passage referred to. 

Such being the state of thin gs, we are led to 
inquire, Who are the expositors and defenders 
of religion, and what influence do they exert 
upon public sentiments In England the sci- 
ence of theology, so far as it is connected with 
revealed religion, has fallen into general neg- 
lect Of those who treat its subjects, few 
deserve a hearing, and the few who deserve 
cannot obtain it A few professedly learned 
works haye of late appeared; but for the most 
part they are mere compilations, made without 
judgment or accuracy, and conformed to the 
creed of the Church. There have been some 
bulky republications of old divines little suited 
to the wants of the age. Most other religious 
works that appear are evidently intended only 
for “ the religious public ” ; a phrase that liiis 
become familiar, and marks in some de^xieb 
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tke cliaractcr of tlie times. Should they pass 
beyond this narrow cirde, they would, I fear, 
contribute nothing to render Christianity more 
respected. A very dijfferent dass of writers 
is required to assert for religion its true char- 
acter and authority. In Germany there is a 
large body of theologians, of whom the most 
eminent have been able and learned critics. 
They have thrown much light upon tlic hif+- 
tory, language, and contents of the books of the 
Old and New Testament. They have released 
themselves from the thraldord of traditionaiy 
errors. But they have, in many cases, substi- 
tuted for these errors the most extravagant 
speculations of their own. Nor, with some 
exceptions, docs the power of Christianity 
show itself in their writings. On the contrary, 
many of them, being infected with the spirit 
of infidelity that 2>i’cvails over the contiuorrt 
of Europe, have regai-dcd Christianity, not as a 
<Bvi]p.e revelation, but merely as lu’csenting n 
system of doctrines and precepts, for the most 
part probable and useful, when relieved fte^i 
the mass of errors that have berar added to 
what was originally taught by its founder. 
Christianity thus becomes only a popular 
name for a ceitain set of opinions. Its au- 
thority and value arc gone. The whole lu’oof 
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of the doctrines of religion, as taught by 
Christ, consists solely in tho fact that he was 
a teacher &oni God. He did not reason ; 
he affirmed. He adduced no arguments but 
his miracles. Considered as a self-taught 
philosopher, he did nothing to advance W 
man knowledge, for he brought no new etd- 
dcnce for any opinion. But considered as a 
teacher from God, he has provided the au- 
thority of God for the foundation of oru- faith. 

In our country, if I am not deceived by 
feelings of private friendship, true Christianity 
has found some of its best defenders. But 
tho forms in which it is presented throughout 
n great part of our land, and the feelings and 
character of many who have pretended to be 
its exclusive disciples, are little adapted to pro- 
cure it tho respect of intelligent men. They 
are producing infidelity, and preparing the 
way for its extensive spread. They are giving 
to many a distaste for the very name of re- 
ligion, and leading them to regard all appear- 
ance of a religious character with distrust or 
aversion. In no other country is tho grossest 
and most illiberal bigotry so broadly exhibited 
as among ourselves. Nowhere else, at the 
present day, have so many partisans of a iov#' 
order of intellect risen into notice; tbrchigH la 
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spuiious zeal, not for doctrines, for these are 
changed as convenience may require, hut for 
the triumph of a sect; and no other region 
has of late been ravaged by such a moral 
pestilence as, under the name of religion, has 
prevailed iu some parts of our land, — an in- 
sane fenalidsm, degrading equally the feelings 
and intellect of those affected by it.* 

In past times, the false systems of religion 
that have assumed the name of Christianity, 
and ruled in its stead, have had a certain adap- 
tation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the low 
state of morals, and the perverted condition of 
society, existing contemporaneously with them. 
They, were some restraint upon vice. They 
led man to think of himself as something more 
than a mere perishing animal. Mised up with 
poison as they were, they served as an antidote 
to other poisons more pernicious. Though 
Christianity was obscured by thick c]oud.s, yet 
a portion of its light and heat reached the 
earth. But the time for those systems has 

* If any ons shoald think these expressions too strong, lot him 
make himself acquainted 'with the transactions which not long since 
ware taking place in the western part of the State of Now York» Au- 
thontic documents respecting them exist ; but such sconce h^ve not 
been confined to that part of our countiy. [Some information on 
this subject may be found in tho Christian Examiner for May and 
June, 1827, Vol. IV. pp. 242-2D5i and for March, 1829, Vol. VI. 
pp. 101-130.] 
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wholly passed. A wilder scheme could not be 
formed than that of re-establishing the Cath- 
olic religion in hranco, or calling a new Coun- 
cil of Dort to sanction Calvinism in Holland, 
or giving to Lutheranism its former power 
over men’s minds in Germany. Their vitality 
is gone, except that it now and then manifests 
itself in a convulsive struggle. Yet zealots 
are still claiming for them the authority which 
belongs of right to true religion ; and to the 
inquiry what Christianity is, the public, ojBfi- 
cial answer, as it may be called, is still re- 
turned, that it is to be foimd in the tradition- 
ary creed of some established church, or of 
some prevalent sect; that it is to be identi- 
fied with the grim decrepitude of some obso- 
lete form of faith. We are referred back to 
some one of those systems that have dishon- 
ored its name, counteracted its influence, per- 
verted its sanctions, inculcated fidse and inad- 
equate conceptions of the religious character, 
and formed broods of hypocrites, fanatics, and 
persecutors ; that have been made to minister 
to the lust of i^owor, malignant passions, and 
ftTimirial self-indulgcnce; and that have striven, 
if I may so speak, to retard the intellectual 
- and moral improvement of men, seeing in p. 
the approach of their own destruction. 
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"What, then, is to be done to give new power 
to the great principles of religion! "What is 
to be done to vindicate its true influence to 
Christianity! We must vindicate its true 
character. It must be presented to men such 
as it is. The false doctrines connected with 
it, in direct opposition to the truths which it 
teaches, must be swept away. It is not cnotigli 
that they shordd be secretly disbelieved ; they 
must be openly disavowed. It must bo pub- 
licly acknowledged that they are utterly for- 
eign from Christianity. It is not enough that 
those who defend them should be disregarded 
or confuted. They must be so confuted as to 
be silenced. Those who would procure for 
Christianity its due supremacy in the hearts 
of men should feel ihat their first object is 
so to operate upon the convictions and senti- 
ments of men, that the public sanction which 
has been given to gross misrepresentations of 
it shall be as publicly withdrawi. In pro- 
moting the influence of Christianity, the main 
duty of an enlightened Christian a,t the pres- 
ent day is to labor that it may be better un- 
dei'stood. Till this bo efiectod, all other ex- 
ertions, it may be feared, if not ineffectual, ' 
will be mischievous, as prolonging the author- 
ity of error, rather than establishing the truth. 
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But what interest can a philosopher or a 
man of intellect be expected to take in the 
squabbles of controversial divines 1 What im- 
pression is to be produced upon indifference, 
ignorance, traditionary feitb, bigotry, and self- 
interest, by one who has nothing to conjure 
with but his poor reason ? Why be solicit- 
ous to cure. men of one folly on the subject 
of religion, since it is sure to be replaced by 
another % To him who should propose such 
questions, I might answer, that I do not so ' 
despair of mankind. I compare the nine- 
teenth century with the fifteenth, and I per- 
ceive that many hard victories have been won, 
and much has been permanently secured iu 
the cause of human Improvement. Truth and 
Beason, though they work slowly, work sure- 
ly. An abuse or an error, after having been 
a thousand times confuted or exposed, at last 
totters nnd falls, abandoned by its defenders ; 
and then 

“ One spell upon tlie minds of men 
Breaks, ncTcr to nnite again.” 

The disputes of controversial divines, however 
mean the intellect, or vile the temper, of many 
who have engaged in them, do in fact concern 
the most important truths and the most pemi- 
cious errors. Having given these a^siw^^ I 
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miglit then ask in return; Why should a 
Christian, -with a deep-felt couTiction of the 
efficacy of his religion to promote the best 
interests of mankiud, be earnestly desirous 
that its influence may not be superseded and 
opposed by any of those false systems of doc- 
trine that have been substituted in its place ? 
Why should one, not devoid of common sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men, care whether they 
believe the most ennobling truths, or some per- 
nicious creed, respecting their God and Father, 
their nature and relations as immortal beings, 
their duty, motives, consolations, and hopes 1 
We know the efforts that are making by 
enlightened men in Europe, particularly in 
England, to spread intellectual cultivation 
among the uneducated classes of the Old 
World. So far as the knowledge thus com- 
municated is what may be called secular, it 
is beneficial in enlarging and exorcising the 
mind, adbrding ionocent entertainment, and, 
in some cases, furnishing the moans of ad- 
vancement in life. But to the poor, as to 
every other class, it is not the knowledge of 
most value. Without tho equal diffusion of 
religious truth, it may become an instrument 
of evil rather than of good. Mere intellectual 
cultivation is as likely to bo a source of dis- 
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content and disquietude as of happiness. An 
access of knowledge may tend little to recon- 
cile a man to his situation. The new power 
it affords will be used according to the dis- 
position of him who possesses it. But you 
can impress no truth, you can remove no 
error, respecting the duties and hopes of man 
as an immortal creature of God, you can im- 
press no truth, you can remove no error, con- 
cerning religion, without surely advancing 
men in morals and happiness^ This is the 
instruction most needed for all classes, but 
especially for the least informed. Among the 
highly educated, and those accustomed to the 
refinements of life, there are certain partial 
substitutes for religious principle ; — the feel- 
ing of honor, the desire of reputation, delicacy 
of taste, the force of public opinion, and a 
more enlarged perception of the sentiments 
of their fellow-men, which, when they act on 
the conduct of others, are generally on the 
side of virtue. The levities or the business 
of life, a ceaseless round of trifling or serious 
occupation, which hurries them on with little 
leisure to think or feel deeply, may have pre- 
vented them from becoming acquainted with 
the essential' wants of our nature. But in 
preaching to the poor, not the heartless, 

7 
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voltiag, debasing absurdities of some estab- 
lished ci-eed, but the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
we may give them consolations and hopes to 
be most intimately felt, new views of their 
natm’e, new motives and principles. It is on 
the diffusion of this sort of instruction among 
all classes, that the prospects of society now 
depend. Changes are coming fast upon the 
world. In the violent struggle of opposite 
interests, the decaying prejudices that have 
bound men together in the old forms of so- 
ciety are snapping asunder one after another. 
Must we look forward to a hopeless succes- 
sion of evUs, in which exasperated parties 
will be alternately victors and victims, till all 
sink under some one power whose interest it 
is to preserve a CLuiet despotism? Who can 
hope for a better result, unless the great les- 
son be learned, that there can be no essential 
improvement in the condition of society with- 
out the improvement of men as moral and 
religious beings ; and that this can be effected 
only by religious teuth? To expect this 
improvement from any form of false religion, 
because it is callccl religion, is as if, in admin- 
istering to one in a fever, we were to take 
some drug from an apothecary’s shelves, sati&' 
fied with its being called medicine. 
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That a people may be happy in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, a certain degree of knowl- 
edge and culture must be spread thrpugh the 
community. A general system of education 
must be established. Self-restraint must sup- 
ply the place of external coercion. The legiti- 
mate purpose of government is to guard the 
rights of individuals and the community from 
injury; and the best form of government is 
that which effects this purpose with the least 
power, and is least likely therefore to afford 
the means of misrule and oppression. But 
the power not conceded to the government 
must be supplied by the force of moral prin- 
ciple and sentiment in the governed. What 
education, then, is rec[uircd ; what knowledge 
is to be communicated; what culture is ne- 
cessary 1 I answer, not alone, nor principally, 
that education which the schoolmaster may 
give; but moral culture, the knowledge of 
our true interests and relations. There may 
bo much intellectual culture which will not 
tend even indirectly to form men to the ready 
practice of their duties, or to bind them to- 
gether in mutual sympathy and forbearance, 
unless it be united with just conceptions of 
our nature and the objects of action. Let us 
form in fancy a nation of mathematicians like 
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La Place or La Lande, ostentatious of their 
atheism ; naturalists as iii'eligiQUS and impure 
as Buffon ; artists as accomplished as David, 
the friend of Robespierre ; philosophers, like 
Hobbes ani Mandeville, Helvetius and Dide- 
rot; men of genius, like Byron, Goethe, and 
Voltaire; orators as poiverful and profligate 
as Mirabean ; and having placed over them a 
monarch as able and unprincipled as the sec- 
ond Frederic of Prussia, let us consider what 
would bo the condition of this highly intel- 
lectual community, and how many generations 
might pass before it were laid waste by gross 
sensuality and ferocious passions. So far 
only as men are impressed with a sense of 
their relations to each other, to God, and to 
eternity, are they capable of liberty and the 
blessings of social order. The great truths 
that most concern us are those on which our 
characters must be formed. But religion is 
the science that treats of the relations of man 
as a responsible, immortal being, tho creature 
of God. By teaching the truth concerning 
them, religion, properly so called, discloses to 
us the ends of onr being, preparing men, by 
vutue and happiness here, for eternal prog- 
ress in virtue and happiness hereafter. So 
fer as what bears the name of religion teaches 
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falsehoods concerning them, it becomes the 
ally of evil, counteracting the improvement 
of our race. False religion has been the com- 
mon sign, and often the most efficient cause, 
of the corruption and misery of nations. AU 
great changes in the constitution of society for 
the purpose of delivering men from tradition- 
ary abuses, must be accompanied with a cor- 
respondent advance in religious knowledge, or 
they will be made in vain. Where the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are operative, there only 
can men be released from the strong control 
of some superior power; which, however 
profligately exercised, may find its own inter- 
est in preserving q[uiet among its subjects. 
True Christianity urges the performance of 
the duties of man to man, by the noblest and 
most effectual motives; and in a commimity 
where its influence were generally felt, how 
little would there be to apprehend from pub- 
lic oppression or private wrong 1 Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. I apply 
the words of the Apostle in a different sense 
from that in which he used them ; but in one, 
the truth of which he would have recognized* 
In regarding the condition and changes of 
societies and nations, we are apt to look 
rather to the immediate occasions of events. 
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than to their radical and efficient causes. A 
mere worldly politician, for instance, might 
think it scarcely worth consideration, that the 
established church should impose a creed 
which a majority of its clergy do not believe; 
or that oaths, not meant to be regarded, but 
enforced as a traditionary ceremony, and sub- 
scriptions, to which the conscience can hardly 
be cheated into assenting, should stand in the 
path of advancement in church and state. To 
a philosopher it may appear of far greater 
moment. Other topics, more exciting to the 
generality, he might deem of secondary impor- 
tance. This ho might view as a deep-seated 
evil, working at the core, the natural progress 
of which would leave but a false and hollow 
show of religion and morals. Who is there 
that will deny the influence of true religion to 
promote the happiness of individuals and the 
good order of society? Who is there tliat 
will deny the mischiefs of superstition, false 
notions of God and our duty, bigotry, and 
what is produced as their counterpart, itre- 
ligion and atheism? Why is it, then, that 
many are so little solicitous to discriminate, 
on this most important subject, truth from 
falsehood, that they fancy they are giving 
their countenance to the former, while sup- 
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porting the latter ; and that, if they aid the 
cause of what is called religion, they do not 
stop to inquire whether it be the religion that 
exalts, or the religion that degrades 1 

In the present state of information and pub- 
lic sentiment, it will be vain to attempt to give 
authority to false religion. The zeal of parti- 
sans, or the power of the state, will be equally 
ineflfectual. The only important consequence 
of such attempts will be to disgust men with all 
religion. The experiment has, in one instance, 
been carried through. In France the forcing 
of the Roman Catholic faith upon the nation 
ended in the overthrow of all belief in Chris- 
tianity. The consequences that ensued had 
the effect, elsewhere, of frightening infidels 
into _ hypocrites and bigots ; and a sudden 
show of rehgion followed the French Revolu- 
tion. But from this, had it continued, as little 
was to be hoped, as from a procession with rel- 
ics and images going forth to stop a stream 
of lava in its course. It is only to true relig- 
ion that we must look for aid in the cause of 
human happiness. This alone, being in accord- 
ance with reason and with our natural senti- 
ments, win find its way to the hearts of men. 

The tract which follows in relation to some 
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of those false doctrines that have prevailed, 
though it will give no new conviction to the 
great body of enlightened men, may perhaps 
awaken the attention of some to the grossness 
of those corruptions that have been connected 
with Christianity, and to the necessity of pre- 
senting it in a purer form, if its influence is to 
be preserved. It may tend a little to swell the 
flood' of public sentiment by which they must 
be swept away. It may perhaps serve to con- 
vince some who have looked with offence upon 
the absurdities taught as Christian doctrines, 
and mistaken them for such, that one may be 
a very earnest believer, whose respect for such 
doctrines is as little as their own. But, espe- 
cially, it may serve to spread a knowledge of 
the truth among those who, from their habits of 
life, have wanted leisure to think and nvaTtiino 
for themselves upon subjects of this nature; 
and who are obliged, as all of us are in a 
greater or less degree, to take many opinions 
upon authority, Idll they see reason to distrust 
the authority on which they have relied. In 
addressing myself to such readers, I may take 
the credit (it is but small) of having avoided a 
fault common in theological writings intended 
for popular use. I have not presumed upon 
their ignorance of the subject; I have not 
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made statements whicli in a more learned 
discussion I should be ashamed to urge; I 
have given no explanations that I knew to he 
unsatisfactory, because they might seem plausi- 
ble ; I have made no propositions which I do 
not fully believe ; I have urged no arguments 
but what have brought conviction to my own 
mind ; I have written as one who, being fully 
persuaded himself, and regarding his subject 
as free from all doubt and difficulty, is satis- 
fied that nothing more is to be done than to 
explain to others in intelligible language the 
views which are present to his own mind. 

I have given one reason why it is little to 
my taste to discuss this doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. "Whoever treats of the subject is liable 
to be confounded "with a class of writers with 
whom an intelligent Christian would not will- 
ingly be thought to have anything in com- 
mon. By many who look with indifference 
on the whole discussion, he who contends for 
the truth will be placed on a level with those 
who defend error. Others will think that he 
is agitating questions which might better be 
left at rest ; and those who hold the tradition- 
ary belief will regard him as a disturbef of the 
Christian community. It may, however,, be a 
consolation to him to remember, that even Soc- 
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rates — tte great opposer of tlie sopMsts and 
false teachers of his day — was called XaA,os 
KcH ^laioi, prating and turbulent,* and that the 
very same epithets, by a singular coincidence, 
were applied to Locke,t the most enlightened 
theologian of his age and nation. The feeling, 
however, naturally arising from the causes I 
have mentioned, might prevent one from en- 
gaging in this controversy, were it not for the 
deep sense which a sincere Christian must have 
of the value of true Christianity, and of the 
necessity of redeeming it from the imputa- 
tions to which it has been exposed. “ ‘lydue,’ 
says one of our old poets, ‘ esteems no office 
mean," and, with still more spirit, ‘ Entire affec- 
tion scometh nicer hands." f 
But there are other causes which make this 
an unpleasant subject. It presents human na- 
ture under the most humiliating aspect. The 
absurdities that have been maintained are so 
gross, the zeal in maintaining them has been 
so ferocious, there is such an absence of any 
redeeming quality in the spectacle presented, 
that it spreads a temporary gloom over our 
whole view of the character and destiny of 

m 

^ y. Plntarcb. in Catono. [Cat Maj. c. 23.] 
t Bj in his ** Athense Oxonienses." 

t Those quotations from Spenser have thus been brought togothei 
by Burke. 
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man. We seem ourselves to sink in the scale 
of being, and it demands an effort to recollect 
the glorious powers with which God has en- 
dued our race. While inquiring concerning 
the truths of religion, we appear to have de- 
scended to some obscure region where folly 
and prejudice are the sole rulers. We may 
remember, with a feeling of painful oppression, 
the mortifying language of Hume, in one of 
those tracts in which he speculates as coldly 
upon the nature and hopes of mankind as if 
he were a being of another sphere, bound to 
us by no common sympathies. “ All popular 
theology, especially the scholastic, has a kind 
of appetite for absurdity and contradiction. If 
that theology went not beyond reason and 
common sense, her doctrines would appear 
too easy and familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised; mystery affected; dark- 
ness and obscurity sought after ; and a foun- 
dation of merit afforded to the devout votaries, 
who desire an opportunity of subduing their 
rebeUious reason by the belief of the most un- 
intelligible sophisms.” “ To oppose the torrent 
of scholastic religion by such feeble maxims as 
these, thati# is impossible for the sarm 'thing to 
be and not to be, that the whole is greater than a 
part, that two and three make five, is pretend- 
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ing to stop the ocean with a bulrush.” * And 
is this all that mantind have to hope 1 Must 
this dreary prospect for ever lie before us 1 Is 
this all that religion has been, and all that it 
is to be 1 We trust not. Still, in the confu- 
tation of such doctrines as have been taught, 
the triumph, if it may be so called, is hum- 
bling. It is a triumph over our common 
nature reduced to imbecility. We discover 
not how strong hmnau reason is, but how 
weak. That it can confute them implies no 
power; that it has been enslaved in their 
service makes us feel, almost with apprch<;n- 
sion, how far it may be debased. Hut the 
hold which the doctrines of false religion have 
had upon the hearts of men .has never been 
proportioned to the extent in which they 
have been professed. The truths of Chris- 
tianity have maintained a constant struggle 
with the opposite errors that have been con- 
nected with them. At the present time thort' 
are many, who acq[uiesce in these errors, and 
who even regard them with traditionary respect, 
in whose minds they lie inert and harmless. 

But the very circumstance last mcntioiW'U 
adds to the unpleasant character of the dis- 
cussion that follows. Every one m his writ- 


[Natural History of Religion, Rect. XL] 
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ings sometimes turns his thoughts to those 
individuals whose approbation would give 
him most pleasure, and whose good opinion 
he would most desire to confirm. Among 
those to whom my thoughts recur, there are 
friends from whom I can hope for no sjnapa- 
thy in my present task. A difference of opin- 
ion upon this or any other subject cannot 
lessen my respect or love for them; and 
should the present w'ork chance to fall in 
their way, I could almost wish to know, that 
this wore the only paragraph, that had fixed 
then’ attention. I beg them to believe that I 
am no zealot, no partisan of a sect, no dis- 
turber of social intercourse by a spirit of 
proselytism ; and that where I see the fruits 
of true religion, I have no wish to conform 
the faith from which they proceed to the 
standard of my own. The same opinions, 
true or false, may be held in a very different 
temper, with very different associations, and 
with very different effects upon -character. 
The doctrines most pernicious in their gen- 
eral results may be innoxious in many par- 
ticular cases. The same system of faith which 
established its mt^s de fe in Spain, number- 
ing its victims by tens of thousands, and sink- 
ing that country to the lowest debasement, 
8 
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may have been consistent in F&ielon "with 
every virtue under heaven. 

I have but a few words more to say ia this 
connection. The tract that follows relates 
only to one class of those false doctrines that 
have been represented as doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. There are others equally or more 
important. To re-establish true Christianity 
must be a work of long and patient toil, to be 
effected far more by the general diffusion of 
religious Icnowledge, than by direct contro- 
versy. The views and results to which a few 
intelligent scholars may have arrived, must be 
made the common property of the community. 
Essential and inveterate errors present them- 
selves in every department of Christian the- 
ology. False religion has thrown its veil over 
the character, and perverted the meaning, of 
the books of the Old and New Testament. 
Of the immense mass of volumes concerning 
revealed religion, there is but a scanty num- 
ber in which some erroneous system does not 
form the basis of what is taught. In many 
of the most important branches of inquiry, a^ 
common Christian can find no trustworthy 
and sufficient guide. Of the multitude of 
topics more immediately connected with Chris- 
tianity, there is scarcely one which docs not 
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require to be examined anew from its founda- 
tion, and discussed in a manner very different 
from what it has been. Eeligion must be 
taken, I will not say out of the hands of 
priests, — that race is passing away, — but 
out of the hands of divines, such as the gen- 
erality of divines have been ; and its exposi- 
tion and defence must become the study of 
philosophers, as being the highest philosophy. 
Some degree of attention to the fact is neces- 
sary, to be aware of the general and gross ig- 
norance that .exists concerning almost every 
subject connected with our faith. But they 
who would communicate the instruction which 
is so much needed, must expect to be con- 
tinually impeded and resisted by prejudice 
and misapprehension. Let them, however, 
understand their task and qualify themselves 
for it. In the present state of opinion in the 
world, it is evident that he is assuming a re- 
sponsibility for which he is wholly unfit, who 
comes forward as a teacher or defender of 
Christianity, without having prepared himself 
by serious thought and patient study. The 
traditionary believer, if he have taken this re- 
sponsibility upon himsdf, should stop in bis 
course, till he has ascertained whether he is 
doing good or evil. A conflict between re- 
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ligion and irreligion haa begun, which may 
not soon he ended ; and in.this conflict, Chris- 
tianity must look for aid, not to zealots, but 
to scholars and philosophers. Our age is not 
one in which there can be an esoteric doctrine 
for the intelligent, and an exoteric for the un- 
informed. The public profession of systems 
of faith by Christian nations and chiudics, 
which are not the faith of the more enlight- 
ened classes of society, has produced a state 
of things that, it would seem, caimot long 
continue. "We may hope that in Protestant 
countries its result will not be, as it was in 
Franco, general infidelity. We may liopo 
that it will not end m a more struggle be- 
tween fanaticism and irreligion, as seems to 
be the tendency of things in some parts of 
our own country. But these results oau bo 
prevented only by awakening men’s minds to 
inq^uhe, What Christianity is 1 How fur it 
has been misrepresented 1 What aro its civi- 
denccsl What is its value 1 And what is 
to be done to remove those errors which now 
deprive it of its power 1 


[CaiiLltndgo, 1833.] 
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SECTION I 

PUJRPOSE OP THIS WORK. 

I PROPOSE, in what follows, to give a view of the 
doctrines of Trinitarians respecting the nature of 
God and the person of Christ ; to state the reasons 
for not believing those doctrines; and to show in 
what manner the passages of Scripture urged in 
their support ought to be regarded. 


8 * 



SECTION IL 


THE TEOPER MODERiq’ DOCTErNE OP THE TRINITY CONTEA- 
MOTOEY IN TERMS TO THAT OF TEE UNITY OP GOD. — 
PORMS IN WHICn TEE DOCTRINE HAS BEEN STATED, 
TFITH REMARKS. — THE DOCTRINE THAT CHRIST IS BOTH 
GOD AND M*VN, A CONTRADICTION IN TEEMS. — NO PRE- 
TENCE THAT EITHER DOCTRINE IS EXPRESSLY TAUGHT 
IN THE SCRIPTURES. — THE MODE OP THEIR SUPPOSED 
PEOOP WHOLLY BY WAY OP INFERENCE. 

The proper modern doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
appears in the creeds of latter times, is, that there 
are three persons in the Divinity, who equally pos- 
sess all divine attributes; and the doctrine is con- 
nected with an explicit statement that there is but 
one God. Now, this doctrine is to he rejected, 
because, taken in connection with that of the 
unity of God, it is essentially incredible; one 
which no man, who has compared the two doc- 
trines together with right conceptions of both, ever 
did OX ever could believe. Three personS, eadh 
equally possessing divine attributes, , are three 
Gods. A person is a being. No one who has 
any correct notion of the meaning of words will 
deny this. And the being who possesses divine 
attributes must be God or a God. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, then, affirms that there are three 
Gods. It is affirmed at the same time, that there 
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is but one God. But no one can believe that 
there arc three Gods, and that there is but one 
God. 

This statement is as plain and obvious as any 
which can be made. But it is not the less forcible 
because it is perfectly plain and obvious. Some 
Trinitarians have indeed remonstrated against 
charging those who bold the dodtrine with the 
“absurdities consequent upon the language of 
their creed”;* and have asserted that in this 
creed the word person is not used in its proper 
sense. I do not answer to this, that, if men will 
tallc absurdity, and insist that they are teaching 
truths of infinite importance, it is unreasonable 
for them to expect to be understood as meaning 
something wholly diflerent from what their words 
express. The true a*nswer is, that these com- 
plaints arc unfounded; and that the proper doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as it has existed in latter 
times, is that which is expressed by the language 
used taken in its obvious sense. By person, says 
Waterland, than whom no writer in defence of 
the Trinity has a higher reputation, “ I certainly 
mean a' real Person, an Hypostasis, no Mode, At-- 

tribute, or Properly Each divine Person is 

an individual, intelligent Agent ; but as subsisting 
in one undivided substance, they are all together, 
in that respect, but one undivided intelligent 

Agent. The church never professed three 

Hypostases in any other sense, but as they mean 

* Tho words quoted are from Professor Stuart’s Letters to the 
Bev. W. E. Channiu^, p. 23, 2d ed. 
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three PersonsP* There is, indeed, no reasonable 
pretence for saying, that the great body of Trini- 
tarians^ when they have used the word person^ 
have not meant to express proper personality. He 
who asserts the contrary, asserts a mere extrava- 
gance. He closes his eyes upon an obvious fact, 
and then ajQBirma what he may fancy ought to have 
been, instead of what there is no doubt really has 
been maintained. But on this subject there is 
something more to be said; and I shall remark 
particularly, not only upon this, but upon the 
other evasions which have been resorted to, in 
order to escape the force of the statement which 
has just been urged 

I WISH, however, first to observe, that the ancient 
opinions concerning the Trinity, before the Council 
of Nice [A. D. 325), were very different from the 
modern doctrine, and had this great advantage over 
it, that, when viewed simply in connection with the 
unity of God, they were not essentially incredible. 
According to that form of faith which approached 
nearest to the modern Orthodox doctrine, the Fa- 
ther alone was the Supreme God, and the Son and 
Spirit were beings deriving their existence from 
him, and far inferior, to whom the title of God 
could be properly applied only in an inferior sense. 
The subject has been so thoroughly examined, that 
the correctness of this statement will not, I think, 
be questioned, at the present day, by any respect- 


Vindication of Christ’s Dirinity, pp, 360, 361, 3d cd. 
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able writer. The theological student, who wishes 
to see in a small compass the authorities on which 
it is founded, may consult one or more of the works 
mentioned in the note below.* I have stated that 
form of the doctrine which approached nearest to 
modern Orthodoxy. But the subject of the person- 
ality and divinity of the Holy Spirit, it may be ob- 
served, was in a very unsettled state before the 
Council of Constantinople (A. D. 381). Gregory 
Nazianzen, in his Eulogy of Athanasius, has the 
following passage, respecting that great father of 
Trinitarian Orthodoxy. “ For when all others who 
held our doctrine were divided into three classes, 
the faith of many being unsound respecting the 
Son, that of still more concerning the Holy Spirit 
(on which subject to be least impious was 
thought to be piety), and a small number being 
sound in both respects ; he first and alone, or with 
a very few, had the courage to profess in writing, 
clearly and explicitly, the true doctrine of the one 

* Petavii Dogmata Tbeologica, Tom. II. Do Trinitate ; particu- 
larljf Lib. I. cc. 3, 4, 6. — Huetii Ongeniana [appended to Tom. 
IV. of De la Hue’s edition of Origon], Lib. H. Quasst. 2. — 
Jackson’s edition of Novatian, with his annotations. — Whitby, Dis- 
quisition es Modestffl in CL Bulli Defensionem Fidei Nicraenffi.— 
Whiston’s Primitive Christianity, Vol. IV. — Clarke’s Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. — Priestley’s History of Early Opinions, Vol. II. 
— Munscher’s Dogmengeschichte, L §§ 85-111. — [Martini, Ver- 
Buch einer pragmatischen Geschichte des Dogma von dor Gottheit 
Chri,sti in den viercrsten Jahrhunderton, — Christian Examiner, Jan. 
1830, Vol. Vn. p. 303, seqq.; Sept. 1831, Vol. XI. p. 22, seqq.; 
July, 1832, Vol. XII. p. 298, seqq.; and July, 1836, Vol. XX.p.S43, 
seqq. The articles referred to were written by the Her. Alvau Lam- 
son, D.D.] 
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Godhead and nature of the three persons. Thus 
that truth, a knowledge of which, as far as regards 
the Son, had been vouchsafed to most of the Fa- 
thers before, he was fally inspired to maintain in 
respect to the Holy Spirit.” * 

So much for the original doctrine of the Trinity. 
I shall now proceed to state the different forms 
which the modern doctrine has been made to as- 
sume, and in which its language has been ex- 
plained, by those who have attempted to conceal 
or remove the direct opposition between this and 
the doctrine of the unity of God. 

I. Many Trinitarian writers have maintained a 
modification of tho doctrine, in some respects simi- 
lar to what has just been stated to be its most an- 
cient form. They have considered the Father as 
the ‘‘fountain of divinity,” whose existence alone is 
underived, and have regarded the Son and Spirit 
as deriving their existence from him and subordi- 
nate to him; but, at the same time, as equally 
with the Father possessing all divine attributes. 
Every well-informed Trinitarian has at least heard 
of the Orthodoxy and learning of Bishop Bull. His 
Defence of the Nicene Creed is the standard work 
as regards the argument in support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity from Ecclesiastical History. But 
one whole division of this famous book is em- 
ployed in maintaining the subordination of the 
Son. “No one can doubt,” he says, “that the 


Orat. SXI. 0pp. 1. 394. 
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Fathers who lived before the Nicene Council 
acknowledged this subordination. It remains to 
show that the Fathers who wrote after this Coun- 
cil taught the same doctrine.”* Having given 
various quotations from different writers to this 
effect, he proceeds: ^^The ancients, as they re- 
garded the Father as the beginning, cause, author, 
fountain, of the Son, have not feared to call Him 
the one and only God. For thus the Nicene Fa- 
thers themselves begin their creed: We believe in 
one Ood^ the Father omnipotent; afterwards sub- 
joining: and in one [Lord\ Jesus Christy — God of 
God, And the great Athanasius himself concedes, 
that the Father is justly called the only Grod, be- 
cause he alone is without origin, and is alone the 
fountain of divinity.” f Bishop Bull next proceeds 
to maintain as the catholic doctrine, that though 
the Son is equal to the Father in nature and every 
essential perfection, yet the Father is greater than 
the Son even as regards his divinity ; because the 
Father is the origin of the Son; the Son being 
from the Father, and not the Father from the 
Son. Upon this foundation, he appears to think 
that the doctrine of the divine unity may be pre- 
served inviolate, though at the same time he con- 
tends that the Son, as a real person, distinct from 
the Father, is equally God, possessing equally all 
divine perfections, the only difference being that, 
the perfections as they exist in the Son are de- 
rived, and as they exist in the Father are underived 


Befensio Pidei NicBn 83 , Sect. IV. c, 1. § 3. 


\ Ibid., $ 6. 
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The same likewise, according to him, is true of the 
Spirit* 

But in regard to all such accounts of the doc- 
trine, it is an obvious remark, that the existence 
of the Son, and of the Spirit, is either necessary^ 
or it ia not* If their existence be necessary, we have 
then three beings necessarily existing^ each possess- 
ing divine attributes; and consequently we have 
three Gods. If it be not necessary, but dependent 
on the will of the Father, then we say, that the 
distance is infinite between underived and inde- 
pendent existence, and derived and dependent; be- 
tween the supremacy of God, the Father, and the 
subordination of beings who exist only through his 
will. In the latter view of the doctrine, therefore, 
we clearly have but one God ; but at the same 
time the modern doctrine of the Trinity dis- 
appears. The form of statement too, just men- 
tioned, must be abandoned ; for it can hardly be 
pretended that these derived and dependent beings 
possess an equality in divine attributes, or arc 
equal in nature to the Father. Beings whoso 
existence is dependent on the will of another 
cannot be equal in power to the being on whom 
they depend. The doctrine, therefore, however 
disguised by the mode of statement which we are 
considering, must, in fact, resolve itself into an 
•assertion of three Gods; or must, on the other 
hand, amount to nothing more than a form of 
Unitarianism. In the latter case, however objcc- 


Ibid., Sect. IV. cc 2-4. 
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tionable and unfounded I may think it, it is not my 
present purpose to argue directly against it; and 
in the former case, it is pressed with all the diffi- 
culties which bear upon the doctrine as commonly 
stated, and at the same time with new difficulties, 
which affect this particular form of statement 
That,,tljie Son and the Spirit should exist neces- 
sarily, as the Father, and possess equally 

with the Father all cKviii& attributes, and yet , be 
subordinate and inferior to the Father, — or, in 
other words, that there should be two beings or 
persons, each of whom is properly and in the high- 
est sense God, and yet that these two beings or 
persons should be subordinate and inferior to an- 
other being or person, who is God, — is as incred- 
ible a proposition as the doctrine can involve. 


11. OtheRvS again, who have chosen to call 
themselves Trinitarians, profess to understand by 
the word person something very different from 
what it commonly expresses; and regard it as 
denoting neither any proper personality^ nor any* 
real distinction^ in the divine nature. They use 
the word in a sense equivalent to that which the 
Latin word persona commonly has in classic 
writers, and which we may express by the wop4 
character. According to them, the Deity oouv 
sidered as existing in three different persons is th^ 
Deity considered as sustaining three different ebatr 


acters. Thus some of them regard the three 
as denoting the three relations he 

men, as their Creator, (the Father), thefe 
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(the Bon), and their Sanctifier (the Holy Spirit). 
Others found the distinction maintained in the 
doctrine on three attributes of God, as his good- 
ness, wisdom, and power. Those who explain the 
Trinity in this manner are called modal or nominal 
Trinitarians. Their doctrine, as every one must 
perceive, is nothing more than simple Unitarian- 
ism, disguised, if it may be said to be disguised, 
by a very improper use of language. Yet this doc- 
trine, or rather a heterogeneous mixture of opinions 
in which this doctrine is conspicuous, has been, at 
times, considerably prevalent, and has almost cotne 
in competition with the proper doctrine. ^ 

III. There are others, who maintain, with those 
last mentioned, that, in the terms employed in 
stating the doctrine of the Trinity, the word pgr- 
son is not to be taken in its usual sense ; but who 
differ from them, in maintaining that those terms 
ought to be understood as affirming a real three- 
fold distinctiqn 'in the Godhead. But this is noth- 
ing more than a mere evasion, introduced into the 
general statement of the doctrine for the purpose 
of rescuing it from the charge of absurdity, to 
which those who thus explain it allow that it 
would be liable, if the language in which it is 
usually expressed were to be understood in its 
common acceptation. They themselves, however, 
after giving this general statement, immediately 
relapse into the common belief. When they speak 
particularly of the Father, the Son, or the Spirit, 
they speak of each unequivocally as a person in 
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the proper sense of the word. They ascribe to 
them personal attributes. They speSik of each as 
sustaining personal relations peculiar to himself, 
and performing personal actions, distinct from 
those of either of the others. It was the Son 
who was .sanctified and sent into the world ; and 
the FatJhter^ by whom he was sanctified and sent. 
It was th^?"l^tt *^11^ became incarnate, and not 
the Father. It was the Son who , atone- 

ment for the sins of men, and the Father by whom 
the atonement was received. The Son was in 
the bosom of the Father, but the Father was not 
in the bosom of the Son. The Son was the Logos 
who was with God, but it would sound harsh to 
say that the Father was with God. The Son 
was the first-born of every creature, the image of 
the Invisible God, and did not desire to retain his 
equality with God. There is no one who would 
not be shocked at the thought of applying this 
language to the Father. Again, it was the Holy 
Spirit who was sent as the “Comforter^’ to our 
Lord’s Apostles, after his ascension, and not the 
Father nor the Son- All this, those who assert the 
doctrine of three distinctions, but not of three per- 
sons, in the divine nature, must and do say and 
allow; and therefore they do in fact maintain, with 
other Trinitarians, that there are three divine per- 
sons, in the proper sense of the word, distinguished 
from each other. They have adopted their mode, 
of stating the doctrine merely with a view of uyoidV, 
ing those obvious objections which overwWm .life . 
as commonly e3?ptessed; without any 
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consistency with their real opinions, or with indis- 
putable and acknowledged truths. The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is an intelligent 
being, a person. There may seem something like 
irreverence in the very statement of this truth ; but 
in reasoning respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
we are obliged to state even such truths as this. 
The Son of God is an intelligent being, a person. 
And no Christian, one would think, who reflects a 
moment upon his own belief, can doubt that these 
two persons are not the same. Neither of them, 
therefore, is a mere distinction of the divine nature, 
nor the same intelligent being regarded under dif- 
ferent distinctions. I^et us consider for a moment 
what sort of meaning would be forced upon the 
language of Scripture, if, where the Father and the 
Son of God are mentioned, we were to substitute 
the terms, “the first distinction in the Trinity,” and 
“the second distinction in the Trinity”; or, “God 
considered in the first distinction of his nature,” 
and “ God considered in the second distinction of 
his nature.” I will not produce examples, because 
it would appear to me like turning the Scriptures 
into baiiesque. „ 

Jf you prove that the person who is called the 
Son of God possesses divine attributes, you prove 
that there is another divine person beside the Fa- 
ther. In order to complete the Trinity, you must 
proceed to prove, the personality, and then 
the divinity, of the Holy Spirit. This is the only 
way in which the doctrine can be established. No 
one can pretend that there is any* passage in the 
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Scriptures, in which it is expressly taught, that 
there is a threefold distinction of any sort in the 
divine nature. He who proves the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the Scriptures, must do it by show- 
ing that there are three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, who are respectively 
ineMbne^; 44. the Scriptures as each possessing 
divine attntiti^^; ' other medium of 

proof. There is no other way iii which the doc- 
trine can be established. Of course, it is the very 
method of proof to which, in common with other 
Trinitarians, those resort, who maintain that form 
of stating the doctrine which we arc considering. 
It follows from this, that their real opinions must 
be in fact the same with those of other Trinita- 
rians. Indeed, the whole statement appears to be 
little more than a mere oversight, a mistake, into 
which some have fallen in their haste to escape 
from the objections which they have perceived 
might be urged against the common form of the 
doctrine. 

The remarks that have been made appear to me 
plain, and such as may be easily understood by 
every reader. I have doubted, therefore, whether 
to add another, the force of which may not be at 
once perceived, except by those who are a little 
familiar with metaphysical studies.^ But as it 
seems to show decisively, that the statement 
which we are considering is untenable by any 
proper Trinitarian, I have thought, on the whole, 
that it might be worth ’while to subjoin it. ; , 

In, regard to the personality of the divine nature; 
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the only question is, whether there are three per- 
sons, or but one person. Those with whom we 
are arguing deny that there are three persons. 
Consequently they must maintain that there is 
but one person. They affirm, however, that there 
is a threefold distinction in the divine nature ; that 
is, in the nature of this one person. But of the 
nature of any being, we can know nothing but by 
the attributes or properties of that being. Ab- 
stract all the attributes or properties of any being, 
and nothing remains of which you can form oven 
an imagination. These are all that is cognizable 
by the human mind. When you say, therefore, 
that there is a threefold distinction in the nature 
of any being, the only meaning which the words 
will admit (in relation to the present subject) is, 
that the attributes or properties of this being may 
be divided into three distinct classes, which may 
be considered separately from each other. All, 
therefore, which is affirmed by the statement of 
those whom we are opposing is, that the attributes 
of that ONE PERSON wlio is God may be divided 
into three distinct classes; or, in other words, that 
God may be viewed in three different aspects in 
relation to his attributes. But this is nothing more 
than a modal or nominal Trinity, as we have before 
explained these terms. Those, therefore, whose 
opinions we are now considering, are, in fact, 
nominal Trinitarians in their statement of the doc- 
trine, and real Trinitarians in their belief. They 
hold the proper doctrine, with an implicit acknowl- 
edgment in the very statement which they have 
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adopted, that the proper doctrine is untenable; 
and have involved themselves, therefore, in new 
difficulties, without having effected an escape from 
those with which they were pressed before* 

IV, But a very considerable portion of Trini- 
tariafts, andr Spme of them among the most emi- 
nent, have'ji^iiJ^^ ftom, .rmdersihm doc- 

trine as affirming the existence of ihreti 
minds^ and consequently, to all common apprehen- 
sion, of three Gods ; and from decidedly rejecting 
the doctrine of the unity of God, in that sense 
wliich is at once the popular and the philosophical 
sense of the term. All the unity for which they 
contend is only such as may result from those 
three divinities being inseparably conjoined, and 
having a mutual consciousness, or a mutual m- 
beififf: which last mode of existence is again ex- 
pressed in the language of technical theology by 
the terms perichpresis and circumincession* To 
say,” says Dr. William Sherlock, “ they are three 
divide persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
is both heresy and nonsense.”* “The distinction 
of persons cannot be more truly and aptly repre- 
sented than by the distinction between three men ; 
for Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are as really dis- 
tinct persons as Peter, James, and John.” f “ We 
must allow the Divine persons to be real, substan-f 
tial beings.” $ There are few names of. higher au- 
thority among Calvinists than that of Hojve. The 

* Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, p. BB. I^qfon^ iW, 
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mode of explaining the doctrine to which he was 
inclined is well known. He was disposed to re- 
gard the three divine persons as “three distinct, 
individual, necessarily existent, spiritual beings,” 
who formed together “the most delicious society/’* 
Those who give such accounts of the doctrine may 
at least claim the merit of having rendered their 
opinions in some degree consistent with each other. 
They have succeeded, at a dear purchase to be 
sure, in freeing their creed from intrinsic absurdity, 
and have produced a doctrine to which there is no 
decisive objection, except that it contradicts the 
most explicit declarations of the Scriptures, and 
the first principles of natural religion ; and is, there- 
fore, irreconcilable with all that God has in any 
way taught us of himself. 

After the Council of Nice, that which we have 
last considered became gradually the prevailing 
form of the doctrine, except that it was not very 
clearly settled in what the divine unity consisted. 
The comparison of the three persons in the Trinity 
to three different men was borrowed by Sherlock 
from the Fathers of the fourth century. Gregory 
Nazianzen^ who himself maintained zealously this 
form of Orthodoxy, says that “ those who were too 
Orthodbx fell into polytheism,” fie, tritheisfaiL It 
might have been difficult to determine the precise 
distance from tritheism of those who were not too 
Orthodox. 


* Howe’s Calm Bisconrse of the Trinity in the Godhead. Works, 
Vol. n. p. 537, Beqq., particularly pp. 549, 550. 
t Orat.I. 0pp. I. 16. 
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This, then, is the state of the case. The proper 
modern doctrine of the Trinity is, when viewed in 
connection with that of the unity of God, a doc- 
trine essentially incredible. In endeavoring to pre- 
sent it in a form in which it may be defended, one 
cIq,9S of TrinUarians insist strongly upon the su- 
prerhfccy of . thc/ Father, and the subordination of 
the Son and ^ The^e^;pa the. one ^nd, 
must either affirm this distinction ih sneh a man- 
ner as really to maintain only a very untenable 
form of Unitarianism ; or, on the other hand, must 
in fact retain the common doctrine, encumbered 
with the new and peculiar difficulty which results 
from declaring that the Son and Spirit are each 
properly God, but that each is a subordinate God. 
Another class^ the nominal Trinitarian^ explain 
away the doctrine entirely, and leave us nothing 
in their general account of it with which to con- 
tend, but a very unjustifiable use of language. A 
third class, those who maintain three distinctions^ 
and deny three persons, have merely put a forced 
meaning upon the terms used in its statement; 
and have then gone on to reason and to write, in 
a manner which necessarily supposes that those 
terms are used coirectly, and that the common 
form of the doctrine, which they profess to' reject, 
is really that in which they themselves receive it 
And a fourth class have fallen into plain and bald 
tritheism, maintaining the unity of God only by 
maintaining that the three Gods of whom ^hey , 
speak are inseparably and most intimately rinitjd., 
To these we may add, as a fifth clm^^ those tv'ho 
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receive, or profess to receive, the common doctrine, 
without any attempt to modify, explain, or under- 
stand it. All the sects of Trinitarians fall into one 
or other of the five classes just mentioned. Now 
we may put the nominal Trinitarians out of the 
question. They have nothing to do with the pres- 
ent controversy. And if there be any, who, calling 
themselves Trinitarians, do in fact hold such a sub- 
ordination of the Son and Spirit to the Father, that 
their doctrine amounts only to one form of XJni- 
tarianism, we may put these out of the question 
likewise. After having done this, it will appear 
from the preceding remarks that the whole body 
of real Trinitarians may be separated into two 
great divisions ; namely, those who, in connection 
with the^ divine unity, hold the proper doctrine, 
either with or without certain modifications,— 
which modifications, though intended to lessen, 
would really, if possible, add to its incredibility; 
and those who, maintaining the unity only in 
name, are in fact proper believers in three Gods. 
Now we cannot adopt the doctrine of those first 
mentioned, because we cannot believe what ap- 
pears to us a contradiction in terms ; nor the doc- 
trine of those last mentioned, because neither reve- 
lation nor reason teaches us that thwe are threfe 
Gods. If there be any one who does not acqui- 
esce in the conclusion to which we have arrived, 
I beg him to read over again what precedes, and 
to satisfy himself, either that there is, or that there 
is not, some error in the statements -and reason- 
ings. The subject is not one with which we are 
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at liberty to trifle, and arbitrarily assume opinions 
without reason. It behooves every one to attend 
well to the subject; and to be sure that he holds 
the doctrine with no ambiguous or unsteady faith, 
before he undertakes to maintain, or professes to 
believe it, or in any way gives countenance to its 
recepi;icm among Christians. 

With the doiitririe 5£ the Trinity xs potinected 
that of the hypostatic union, as it is called, ot 
the doctrine of the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christy in such a manner that these two 
natures constitute but one person. But this doc- 
trine may be almost said to have pre-eminence in 
incredibility above that of the Trinity itself. The 
latter can be no object of belief when regarded in 
connection with that of the Divine Unity; for 
these two doctrines directly contradict each other. 
But the former, without reference to any other 
doctrine, does in itself involve propositions as 
clearly self-contradictory as any which it is in the 
power of language to express. It teaches that 
Christ is both God and man. The proposition is 
very plain and intelligible. The words God and 
man are among those which are in most common 
use, and the meaning of which is best defined and 
understood. There cannot (as with regard to the 
terms employed in stating the doctrine of the 
Trinity) be any controversy about the sense in 
which they are used in this proposition, or, in other 
words, about the ideas which they are intended to 
express. And we perceive that these ideas ade 
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wholly incompatible with each other. Our idea 
of God is of an infinite being ; our idea of man is 
of a finite being; and we perceive that the same 
being cannot be both infinite and finite. Theife is 
nothing dear in language, no proposition of any 
sort can be aflSrmed to be true, if we cannot affirm 
this to be true, — that it is impossible that the 
same being should be finite and infinite ; or, in 
other words, that it is impossible that the same 
being should be man and God. If the doctrine 
were not familiar to us, we should revolt from it, 
as shocking every feeling of reverence toward 
God; $md it would appear to us, at the same 
time, as mere an absurdity as can be presented to 
' the understanding. No words can be more des- 
titute of meaning, so far as they are intended to 
convey a proposition which the mind is capable of 
admitting‘^ than such language as we sometimes 
find used, in which Christ is declared to be* at once 
the Creator of the universe, and a man of sorrows; 
God omniscient and omnipotent, and a feeble man 
of imperfect knowledge.* 

I know of no way in which the force of the 
statement just urged can appear to be evaded, 
except by a sort of analogy that has been insti- 
tuted between the double nature of Christ, as it 
is called, and the complex constitution of man, as 
consisting of soul and body. It has been said or 
implied, that the doctrine of the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ does not 


[See Professor Stuart’s Letters, p. 48.] 
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involve propositions more self-contradictory than 
those which result from the complex constitution 
of man; — that we may, for instance, affirm of 
ma:n, that he is mortal, and that he is immortal ; 
or of a particular individual, that he is dead, and 
that he is living (meaning by the latter term, that 
he ia eodstmg in the world of spirits). The obvious 
answer is, tWt no analogy between these 

propositions and' tlibfiie oh which we: hhve re- 
marked. The propositions just stated belong to 
a very numerous class, comprehending all those in 
which the same term is at once affinued and de- 
nied of the same subject, the term being used in 
different senses ; or in wliich terms apparently op- 
posite are affirmed of the same subject, the terms 
being used in senses not really opposed to each 
other. When I say that man is mortal, I mean 
that his present life will terminate; when I say 
that he is immortal, I mean that bis existence 
will not terminate. I use the words in senses 
not opposed, and bring together no ideas which 
are incompatible with each other. The second 
proposition just mentioned is of the same char- 
acter with the first, and admits, as every one 
will perceive, of a similar explanation. In order 
to constitute an analogy between propositions 
of this sort and those before stated, Trinitar 
rians must say, that, when they affirm that 
Christ i^ finite and not finite, omniscient and 
not omniscient, they pxean to use the words 
“ finite ” and “ omniscient ” in difierent , , serises 
m the two pajrts of each proposition; Bat fiis 
10 
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they will not say ; nor do the words admit of 
more than one sense. 

A being of a complex constitution like man is 
not a being of a double nature. The very term 
double naiwe^ when one professes to use it in a 
strict, philosophical sense, implies an absurdity. 
The nature of a being is all which constitutes 
it what it is; and when one speaks of a d&uble 
nature, it is the same sort of language as if he 
were to speak of a double individuality. With re- 
gard to a being of a complex constitution, we may, 
undoubtedly, aflSrm that of a part of this con- 
stitution which is not true of the whole being; as 
we may affirm of the body of man, that it does 
not think, though we cannot affirm this of man; — 
or, on the other hand, we may afiirm of the being 
itself what is not true of a part of its constitution, 
as by reversing the example just given. This is 
the whole truth relating to the subject. Of a 
being of a complex constitution, it is as much an 
absurdity to affirm contradictory propositions, as 
of any other being. 

According to those who maintain the doctrine 
of the two natures in Christ, Christ speaks of him- 
self, and is spoken of by his Apostles^ sometimes 
as a man, sometimes as God, ahd sometimes as 
both God and man. He speaks, and is spoken of, 
under these different characters indiscriminately, 
without any explanation, and without its being 
anywhere declared that he existed in these differ- 
ent conditions of being. He prays to that being 
whom he himself was. He declares himself to be 
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ignorant of what (being God) he knew, and unable 
to perform what (being God) he could perform. 
He affirms that he could do nothing of himself, or 
by his own power, though he was omnipotent. 
He, being God, prays for the glory which he had 
with God, and declares that another is greater 
than himself.* In one of the passages quoted in 
PROOF op SIS P3SVINITY, he is called the image of 
the invisible God ; in another of these passages, 
he, the God over all, blessed for ever, is said to 
have been anointed by God with the oil of glad- 
ness above his fellows ; and in a third of them, it 
is affirmed that he became obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross.-j- If my readers are shocked 
by the combinations which I have brought to- 
gether, I beg them to do me the Justice to believe 
that my feelings are the same with their own. 
But these combinations necessarily result from the 
doctrine which-- we are considering. Page after 
page might be filled with inconsistencies as gross 
and as glaring. The doctrine has turned the Scrip* 
tures, as far as they relate to this subject, into a 
book of riddles, and, what is worse, of riddles ad* 
mitting of no solution. I willingly refrain from 
the use of that stronger language which will occur 
to many of my readers. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, then, and that of. 
the union of two natures in Christ, are doctrines 
which, when fairly understood, it is impossible, 
from the nature of the human mind, should be be- 

* [See John xyil j Mark xiii. 32 ; John v. 3D ; xiv. 2S.] 

t [Ooloflfliatia i. 15,' S5i|lg[ ; Hebrews i. 3, 9; Philippians U. S -S,] 
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lieved. They involve manifest contradictions, and 
no man can believe what he perceives to be a con- 
tradiction. In what has been already said, I have 
not been bringing arguments to disprove these 
doctrines ; I have merely been showing that they 
are intrinsically incapable of any proof whatever ; 
for a contradiction cannot be proved; — that they 
are of such a character, that it is impossible to 
bring arguments in their support, and unnecessary 
to adduce arguments against them. 

Here, then, we might rest. If this proposition 
have been established, the controvei*By is at an end, 
as far as it regards the truth of the doctrines, and 
as far as it can be carried on against us by any 
sect of ChristiansM Till it can be shown that there 
is some essential mistake in the preceding state- 
ments, he who chooses to urge that these doctrines 
were taught by Christ and his Apostles must do 
this, not as a Christian, but as an unbeliever. If 
Christ and his Apostles communicated a revela- 
tion from God, these could make no part of it, for 
a revelation from God cannot teach absurdities. 

But here I have no intention of resting. If 1 
were to do so, I suppose that the^ old, unfounded 
complaint would be repeated once that 

those who reject these doctrines oppose rfeason to 
revelation ; for there are men who seem unable to 
comprehend the possibility that the doctrines of 
their sect may make no part of the Christian reve- 
lation. What pretence’, then, is there for asserting 
that the doctrines in que^ion are taught in the 
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Scriptures ? Certainly they are nowhere expressly 
taught. It cannot even be pretended that they 
are. There is not a passage from one end of the 
Bible to the other on which one can by any vio- 
lence force such a meaning as to make it affirm 
the proposition, “that there are three persons ifi 
the- Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one God, the saffie in 
substance, equal in power and glory”; or the 
proposition that Christ “was and continues to be 
God and man in two distinct natures and one per- 
son for ever.” There was a famous passage in 
the First Epistle of John (v. 7), which was believed 
to affirm somethwg like the first-mentioned propo- 
sition ; but this every man of tolerable learning and 
fairness, at the present day, acknowledges to be 
spurious. And now this is gone, there is not one 
to be discovered of a similar character. There is 

NOT A PASSAGE TO BE ]^OUND IN THE SoRIPTUBES 
WHICH CAN BE IMAGINEU TO AFFIRM EITHER OP 
THOSE DOCTRINES tflAT HAVE BEEN REPRESENTED AS 
BEING AT THE VERY rOUNDATION OP CHRISTIANITY. 

What pretence, then, is there for saying that 
those doctrines were taught by Jesus Christ and 
are to be received upon his authority? What 
ground is there for affirming that he, being h man, 
announced himself as the infinite God, and taught 
his followers also that God exists in three persons ? 
But I will state a broader question. What pre- 
tence is there for saying that those doctrines were 

* [Westmiiister Assembly’s Shorter Catecliism,AitsweiiB 6 and '21.] 
10 * 
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taught by* any writer, Jewish or Christian, of any 
book of the Old or New Testament? None what- 
ever; — if, in order to prove that a writer has 
taught a doctrine, it be necessary to produce some 
passage in which he has affirmed that doctrine. 

What mode of reasoning, then, is adopted by 
Trinitarians? I answer, that, in the first place, 
they bring forward certain passages, which, they 
maintain, prove that Christ is God. With these 
passages they likewise bring forward some others, 
which are supposed to intimate or prove the per- 
sonality and deity of the Holy Sjjirit. It cannot 
but be observed, however, that, for the most part, 
they give themselves comparatively little trouble 
about the latter doctrine, and seem to regard it as 
following almost as a matter of course, if the for- 
mer be established. Now there is no dispute that 
the Father is God ; and it being thus proved that 
the Son and Spirit are each also God, it is infemd^ 
not that there are three Gods, which would be the 
proper consequence, but that there are three per- 
sons in the Divinity. But Christ having been 
proved to be God, and it being at the same time 
regarded by Trinitarians as certain that he was a 
man, it is mf erred also that he, was both, God and 
man. « The stress of the argumeittt^ it, thus appears, 
bears upon the proposition that Christ is God, the 
second person in the Trinity. 

Turning away our view, then, for the present, 
from the absurdities that are involved in this prop- 
osition, or with which it is connected, we will pro- 
ceed to inquire, as if it were, capable of proof, what 
Christ and his Apostles taught concerning it. 
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.THB PRqpOSlTIOiir^ fHAT CHBIST 18 GOD, PBOTBD TO BK 
FALSE FBOK THE SOBIPT1TBB8, 

Let us examine the Scriptures in respect to the 
fundamental doctrine of Trinitarianism ; I mean, 
particularly, the Christian Scriptures; for the evi- 
dence which they afford will render any considera- 
tion of the Old Testament unnecessary. 

L In the first place, then, I conceive, ihat^ 
tinff ever?/ other po/rt of Scripture out of vieWy and 

S ail that it teaches, this proposition is 
jed to be false by the very passag'es 
fought in Us support We, have already 
had occasion to advert to the character of some of 
these passages, and I shall now remark upon them 
a littl# more fully. They are supposed to prove 
that Christ is God in the highest sense, equal to 
the Father, Let us see what they really prove. 

One of them is that in which our Saviour prays : 
And now, Father, glorify thou me with thyself, 
with that glory which I had with thee before the 
world was,” John xvii. 5. 

The being who prayed to God to glorify him, 
CANNOT be God, 

The first verse of John needs particular explana- 
tion, and I shall hereafter recur to it, I will here 
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only observe, that if by the term Logos be meant, 
as Trinitarians believe, an intelligent being, a per- 
son, and this person be Christ, then the person 
who was WITH God could not have been God, 
except in a metaphorical or secondary acceptation 
of the terms, or, as some commentators have sup- 
posed, in an inferior sense of the word ( God)^ 
— it being used not as a proper, but as a common 
name. 

In John V. 22, it is said, according to the com- 
mon version, “ The Father judgeth no man ; but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son” 

The Father judgeth no man^ that is, without 
the Son,” says a noted Orthodox commentator, 
Gill, which is a proof of their equality,” A 
proof of their equality ! What, is it God to whom 
all judgment is committed by the Father ? 

We proceed to Colossians i, 16, &c., and here 
the first words which we find declare, that the 
being spoken of is “the image of the Invisible 
God,” Is it possible that any one can believe, 
that God is affirmed by the Apostle to have been 
the image of God ? 

Turn now to Philippian s ii. 5-8. Here, ac- 
cording to the modern Trinitarian exposition,* we 
are told, that Christ, who was God, as the passage 
is brought to prove, did not regard his equality 
with God as an object of solicitous desire, but 
humbled himself, and submitted to death, even 

* [The exposition and translation of Professor Stuart are here 
referred to See his Letters to Dr. Channing, p. 93.] 
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the d^ath of the cross. Can any one imagine, 
that he is to prove to us by such passages as 
these, that the being to whom they relate is the 
Infinite Spirit? 

There is no part of the New Testament in which 
the language concerning Christ is more figurative 
and difficult; than that of the first four verses of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Bnt da these verses 
prove that the writer of the Epistle believed Christ 
to be God? Let us take the common version, 
certainly as favorable as any to this supposition, 
and consider how the person spojten of is de- 
scribed. He is one appointed by God to be heir 
of all things, one by whom God made the worlds, 
the image of his person, one who hath sat down at 
the right hand of God^ one who hath obtained a 
more excellent name than the angels. Is it not 
wonderful that the person here spoken of has 
been believed to be God ? And, if the one thing 
could be more strange than the other, would it 
not be still more wonderful that this passage has 
been regiirded as a main proof of the doctrine ? 

Look lieict at Hebrews i. 8, 9, in which passage we 
find these words : ‘^Therefore God, even thy God^ 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” 'Will any one maintain that this 
language is used concerning a being who pos- 
sessed essential divinity ? If passages of this sort 
are brought by any one to establish the doctrine, 
by what use of language, by what possible state- 
ments, would he expect it to be disproved? 

There are few arguments on which more stress 
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has been laid by Trinitarians, than on th<^ applica- 
tion of the title “ Son of God to Christ. Tet one 
who had for the first time heard of the doctrine 
would doubt, I think, whether a disputant who 
urged this argument were himself unable to un- 
derstand the meaning of language, or presumed 
on the incapacity of those whom he addressed. 
To prove Christ to be God, a title is addneed 
which clearly distinguishes him from God. To 
suppose the contrary, is to suppose that Christ is 
at once God and the Son of God, that is, his own 
son, unless there be more than one God. 

I think it evident, that the conclusion of the fifth 
verse of the ninth chapter of Komans, and ilie quo- 
tation, Heb. i. 10-12, do not relate to Chrisl. T 
conceive that they relate to 0 od, the Father. Tut- 
ting these, for the present, out of the questioii, the 
passages on which I have remarked are among the 
principal adduced in support of the doctrine. They 
stand in the very first class of proof Ijct 

any man put it to his conscience what they do 
prove. 

Again, it is inferred that Christ is (lod, bi^caus(^ 
it is said that he will judge the world. To do this, 
it is maintained, requires omniscience, and omnis- 
cience is the attribute of divinity alone. , 1 answer, 
that, whatever we may think of the judgment of the 
world spoken of in the New Testament, St. Paul 
declares that God will judge the world by a man* 
(not a God) whom he has appointed. 


"X man,” &:> the original &houlil be romlored, not “ fht man” ; 
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Again, it is argued that Christ is God, because 
supreme dominion is ascribed to him, I do not 
now inquire what is meant by this supreme domin- 
ion ; but I answer, that it is nowhere ascribed to him 
in stronger language than in the following passage. 

Then will be the end, when he will deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; after destroy- 
ing all doniinion, and all authority and power- 
For he must reign till He [that is, God] has put 

all his enemies under his feet And when 

all things are put under him, then will the Son 
himself be subject to Him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” ^ 

No words, one would think, could more clearly 
discriminate Christ from God, and declare his de- 
pendence and inferiority; and, of necessity, his 
infinite inferiority. I say, as I have said before, 
infinite inferiority; because an inferior and de- 

€u dpBpl ^ Acts xvii. 31. [Compare Acts x. 42; John y. 

22, 27 i Bom. ii. 16.] 

** 1 Cor. XT. 24 - 28. [Compare Matthew zxyiii. 18; Ephesians i. 
17*23 ;F!hilippiansii. 9-11; John hi. 35; Acts ii. 36. — As an il- 
Insfcration of the sort of reasoning which we often find in Trinitarian 
writings, it may, perhaps, he worth while to mention, that the first 
three passages Just referred to, or rather fragments of thorn, are quoted 
in a publication of the American Tract Society, as incontroyertihle 
proofs that Christ is God. See Tract No. 214, entitled “More than 
One Hundred Scriptural and Incontroyertihle Arguments for be- 
lieving in the Sapremo Divinity of our Lord ‘and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” The 21st of these '‘Arguments,” for example, runs thus : — 
Christ is God, “ because it is said he has a name that is above 
even/ name. Phil, ii. 9,” The whole verse, of which A few words 
are thus quoted, reads : " Wherefore God aho hath highlj/ exalted 
and cuyjEir him a name which is above every name.” See also 
Arg.1,40, 72.] 
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pendent must be a finite being, and finite and 
infinite do not admit of comparison. 

It appears, then, that the doctrine under con- 
sideration is overthrown by the very arguments 
brought in its support. 

11. But further ; it contradicts the express and re* 
itermed declarations of our Saviour. According to 
the doctrine in question, it was the Son, or the 
second person in the Trinity, who was united to 
the human nature of Christ. It was his words, 
therefore, that Christ, as a divine teacher, spoke; 
and it was through his power that he performed 
his wonderful works. But this is in direct con- 
tradiction to the declarations of Christ. He al- 
1 

ways refers the divine powers which he exercised, 
and the divine knowledge which he discovered, 
to the Father, and never to any other person, or to 
the Deity considered under any other relation or 
distinction. Of himself, as the Son, he always 
speaks as of a being entirely dependent upon the 
Father. 

of myself 1 assume glory, my glory is 
hotiingjl it is my Father who glorifies me.” 
John ,viii. 54. 

As the Father has life in himself, so has Ab 
GRANTED to th^, Son also to hate life in hitriself.” 
John V. 26. 

This is a verbal translation. A more intelligible 
rendering would be : “ As the Father is the source 
of life, so has he granted to the Son also to be 
the source of life,” 
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“ The works which the Father has given me to 
PERFORM [i.e. has enabled me to perform], the very 
works which I am doing, testify of me, that the 
Father has sent me.” John v. 36. 

“ As the living Father has sent me, and I live 
BY THE FATHER,’’ &c. John vi. 57.* 

I have not spoken from myself ; but He wJio 
sent me, the Father himself, has given me in 
charge what I should enjoin, and what I should 

teach What, therefore, I teach, I teach 

as the Father has directed me.” John xii. 49, 50, 
The words which you hear are not mine, but 
the Father’s who sent me.” John xiv. 24. 

“ If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not.” John x. 37. 

The words which I speak to you, I speak not 
from myself; and the Father, who dwells in me, 
himself does the works.” John xiv. 10. 

“ The Son can do nothing op himself, but 
only what he secs his Father doing.” John v. 19. 

“ When you have raised on high the Son of Man 
[i. p. crucilied him], then you will know that I am 
lie [i. c. the Messiah], and that Ido nothing of my- 
self, but speak thus as the Father has taught me. 
And He who sent me is with me.” John viii. 28, 29. 

I do not multiply passages, because they must 

* “In qiiotinp the words aa given above, I have followed the 
Common Verhion } but the verse should be rendered thus : “ As 
the uvordjleRH(>d Bather sent mo, and 1 am blossod tliroagh the Fa- 
ther, so ho, whoso food X am, shall be blessed through me.*’ Zdw, 
in this verso, is used in the secondary signification which it so often 
has, denoting, I am hUssed, I am hajijpy, 

11 
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pressions of dependence upon his Father and upon 
our Father, are the most absolute and unctjuivocal. 
He felt the common wants of our nature, hunger, 
thirst, and weariness. He suffered death, the com- 
mon lot of man. He endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and he did this for the joy set befche 
HIM * “ Therefore God has highly exai-iTeo him.” f 
But it is useless to quote or allude to particular 
passages, which proye that Christ was a being 
distinct from, inferior to, and dependent upon 
God. You may find them on every pages of 
the New Testament. The proof of this fact is, 
as I have said, imbedded and ingrained in the 
very passages brought to support a contrary propo- 
sition. 

But it is useless, for another reason, to adduce 
arguments in proof of this fact. It is conceded by 
Trinitarians explicitly and fully. The doctrine of 
the humanity of Christ is as essential a |)art of 
their scheme as the doctrine of his divinity. They 
allow, or, to speak more properly, they contend, 
that he was a man. But if this be true, thou the 
only question that need be examined is, wlioiher it 
be possible for Christ to have been at once (;ind 
and man, infinite and finite, omniscient and not 
omniscient, omnipotent and not omnipotent. To 
my mind, the propositions here supposed arc as if 
one were to say, that to be sure astronomers have 
correctly estimated the size of the earth ; but that 
it does, notwithstanding, fill infinite space. 


Hebrews xii. 2 . 


\ [Pbilippians ii. 9.] 
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IV. In the next place, the doctrine is proved to 
be false, because it is evident from the Scriptures 
that none of those effects weire produced which would 
necessarily have resulted from its first annunciation 
by Christy and its subsequent communication by his 
Apostles, The disciples of our Saviour must, at 
some period, have considered him merely as a 
man. Such he was, to all appearance, and such, 
therefore, they must have believed him to be. Be- 
fore he commenced his ministry, his relations and 
fellow-townsmen certainly regarded him as noth- 
ing more than a man. “ Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, and brother of James and Joses 
and Judas and Simon? And are not his sisters 
here with us?”^ At some particular period, the 
communication must have been made by our Sav- 
iour to his disciples, that he was not a mere man, 
but that he was, properly speaking, and in the 
highest sense, God himself. The doctrines with 
which we are contending, and other doctrines of a 
similar character, have so obscured and confused 
the whole of Christianity, that even its historical 
facts appear to be regarded by many scarcely in 
the light of real occurrences. But we may carry 
ourselves back in imagination to the time when 
Christ was on earth, and place ourselves in the 

* Mark vi. 3. I have retained the words “ brother ” and " sis- 
ters,” used in the Common Version, not thinking it important, in the 
connection in which the pnssngo is quoted, to make any change in 
this rendering ; but the relationship intended I believe to be that of 
cousins. [See the note on Matthew xiii. 65, in the author’s Notes on 
the Gospels.] 
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situation of the first helievers. Let us, then, reflect 
for a moment on what would be the state of our 
own feelings, if some one with whom we hud as- 
sociated as a man were to declare to us that ho 
was really God himself. If his character «iiul 
works had been such as to command any atten- 
tion to such an assertion, still through what an 
agony of incredulity, and doubt, and amazeiiieiii, 
and consternation must the mind pass, belbr<j ii, 
could settle down into a conviction of the tndli of 
his declaration ! And when convinced of its triiih, 
with what unspeakable astonishment should wo 
be overwhelmed! With what extreme awe, and 
entire prostration of every faculty, should W(‘ ap- 
proach and contemplate such a being! if indeed 
man, in his present tenement of clay, conld endure 
such intercourse with his Maker. With what a 
strong and unrelaxing grasp would the idea seize 
upon our minds! How continually would it 
expressed in the most forcible language, whf'.ncv(‘r 
we had occasion to speak of him! What a di'ep 
and indelible coloring would it give to every 
thought and sentiment in the reinolr*st tiegrcii 
connected with an agent so mysterious and si) 
awful ! But we perceive nothing of this siaUi of 
mind in the disciples of our Saviour; but miu*.h 
that gives evidence of a very diflbreiit stults of 
mind. One may read over the first throe Evange. 
lists, and it must be by a more tliau ordinary <‘Xtir* 
cise of ingenuity, if he discover what may pass for 
an argument that cither the writers, or llio numer- 
ous individuals of whom they speak, regarded our 
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Saviour as their Maker and God; or that he ever 
assumed that character. Can we believe, that, if 
such a most extraordinary annunciation as has 
been supposed had ever actually been' made by 
him, no particular record of its circumstances, and 
immediate effects, would have been preserved ? — 
that the Evangelists in their accounts of their 
Master would have omitted the most remarkable 
event in his history and their own? — and that 
three of them at least (for so much must be con- 
ceded) would have made no direct mention of far 
the most astonishing fact in relation to his char- 
acter? Eead over the accounts of the conduct 
and conversation of his disciples with their Master, 
and put it to your own feelings whether they ever 
thought that they were conversing with their God. 
Read over these accounts attentively, and ask your- 
self if this supposition do not appear to you one 
of the most incongruous that ever entered the 
human mind. Take only the facts and conver- 
sation which occurred the night before our Sav- 
iour’s crucifixion, as related by St. John. Did 
Judas believe that he was betraying his God? 
Their Master washed the feet of his Apostles. 
Did the Apostles believe — but the question is too 
shocking to be stated in plain words. Did they 
then believe their Master to be God, when, sur- 
prised at his taking notice of an inquiry which 
they wished to make, but which they had not in 
fact proposed,* they thus addressed him? Now 


* Soo John xTi. 17-19. 
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we perceive that you know all things, and need 
not that any one should question you. By this 
we believe that you came from God.” * Could 
they imagine that he who, throughout his convc^ 
sation, spoke of himself only as the minister of 
God, and who in their presence prayed to God, 
was himself the Almighty ? Did they believe that 
it was the Maker of heaven and earth whom they 
were deserting, when they left him upon his apj^re- 
hension ? But there is hardly a fact or conversa- 
tion recorded in the history of our Saviour’s min- 
istry which may not afford ground for such ques- 
tions as have been proposed. He who maintains 
that the first disciples of our Saviour did over 
' really believe that they were in the immediate 
presence of their God, must maintain at the saiiuv 
time that they were a class of men by thcniselvi's, 
and that all their feelings and conduct were im- 
measurably and inconceivably diftbrent from what 
those of any bther human beings would have boon 
under the same belief. But beside the entire ab- 
sence of that state of mind which must have b(‘rn 
produced by this belief, there are other continual 
indications, direct and indirect, of their opinions 
and feelings respecting their Master, wholly ir- 
reconcilable with the supposition of its existence 
during any period of his ministry, or their own. 
Throughout the New Testament, we find nothing 
which implies that such a most extraordinary 
change of feeling ever took place in the disciples 


Jolm xyi. 30 . , 
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of Christ as must have been produced by the com- 
munication that their Master was God himself 
upon earth. Nowhere do we find the expression 
of those irresistible and absorbing sei||jments 
which must have possessed their minds under the 
conviction of this fact. With this conviction, in 
what terms, for instance, would they have spoken 
of his crucifixion, and of the circumstances with 
which it was attended ? The power of language 
would have sunk under them in the attempt to 
express their feelings. Their words, when they 
approached the subject, would have been little 
more than a thrilling cry of horror and indigna- 
tion. On this subject they did indeed feel most 
deeply ; but can we think that St. Peter regarded 
his Master as God incarnate, when he thus ad- 
dressed the Jews by whom Christ had just been 
crucified? “Men of Israel, hear these words; 
Jesus of Nazareth, proved to you to tie a man 
FROM Goo, by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as you 
yourselves know, him, delivered up to you in 
conformity to the fixed will and foreknowledge of 
God, you have crucified and slain by the hands 
of the heathen. Him has God raised to life.” * 

But what have been stated are not the only con- 
sequences which must necessarily have followed 
from the communication of the doctrine in ques- 
tion. It cannot be denied by those who hold the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ, that, however satis- 


* Acta ii. 22 - 24. 
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faetorily it may be explained, and however well it 
may be reconciled with that fundamental princi- 
ple of religion to which the Jews were so stroiigly 
attach#, the doctrine of the Unity of God, yet it 
does, or may, at first sight, appear somewhat ii> 
consistent with it. From the time of the Jew 
who is represented by Justin Martyr as dispuling 
with him, about the middle of the second century, 
to the present period, it has always been regarded 
by the unbelieving Jews with abhorrence. They 
have considered the Christians as no better than 
idolaters ; as denying the first truth of religion. 
But the unbelieving Jews, in the time of the*. 
Apostles, opposed Christianity with the utmost 
bitterness and passion. They sought on every 
side for objections to it. There was much in ils 
character to which the believing Jews could hardly 
be reconciled. The Epistles are full of statenn^nis, 
explanations, and controversy relating to (jncslioim 
having their origin in Jewish prejudices and pas- 
sions. With regard, however, to this doctriim, 
which, if it had ever been taught, Ihci believing 
Jews must have received with the utmost dilli- 
culty, and to which the unbelieving Jews would 
have manifested the most determined opposition, 
— with regard to this doctrine, there is no tracts 
of any controversy. But if it had ever bctui 
taught, it must have been the main point of at- 
tack and defence between those who assaihal aiirl 
those who supported Christianity. There is uoilt- 
ing ever said in its explanation. But it must Inivts 
required, far more than any other doctrine, \n l)e 
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explained, illustrated, and enforced; for it appears 
not only irreconcilable with the doctrine of the 
Unity of God, but equally so with that of the 
humanity of our Saviour; and yet both those doc- 
trines, it seems, were to be maintained in connec- 
tion with it. It must have been necessary, there- 
fore, to state it as clearly as possible, to exhibit it 
in its relations, and carefully to guard against the 
misapprehensions to which it is so liable on every 
side. Especially must care have been taken to 
prevent the gross mistakes into which the Gentile 
converts from polytheism were likely to fall. Yet, 
so far from any such clearness of statement and 
fulness of explanation, the whole language of the 
New Testament in relation to this subject is (as I 
have before said) a series of enigmas, upon the 
supposition of its truth. The doctrine, then, is 
never defended in the New Testament, though 
unquestionably it would have been the main ob- 
ject of attack, and the main difficulty in the Chris- 
tian system. It is never explained, though no 
doctrine could have been so much in need of ex- 
planation. On the contrary, upon the supposition 
of its truth, the Apostles express themselves in 
such a manner, that, if it had been their purpose 
to darken and perplex the subject, they could not 
have done it more effectually. And still more, 
this doctrine is never insisted upon as a necessary 
article of faith ; though it is now represented by 
its defenders as lying at the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. With a few exceptions, the passages in 
which it is imagined to be taught are introduced 
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incidentally, the attention of the writer being prin- 
cipally directed to some other topic ; and can he 
regarded only as accidental notices of it. It ap- 
pears, then, that while other questions of far less 
difficulty' (for instance, the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts) were subjects of such doubt and 
controversy that even the authority of the Apostles 
was barely sufficient to establish the truth, this 
doctrine, so exti*aordinary, so obnoxious, and so 
hard to be understood, was introduced in silence, 
and received without hesitation, dislike, opposi- 
tion, or misapprehension. There are not many 
propositions, to be proved or disproved merely by 
moral evidence, which arc more incredible. 

I WISH to repeat some of the ideas already sug- 
gested, in a little different connection. The doc- 
trine that Christ was God himself, appearing tipon 
earth to make atonement for the sins of men, is 
represented, by those who maintain it, as a funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, affecting essen- 
tially the whole character of our religion. If irue, 
it must indeed have affected essentially the who Jo 
character of the writings of the New TcstauKmt. 
A truth of such awful and tremendous itiicr(!«i, a 
fact “at which reason stands aghast, and faith" 
herself is half confounded,”* a doctrine so adapted 


* Snch is the language of Bishop Ilurii in defending the doctrine. 
“In this awfuUy stupendous manner, at wliieh reason ftTANbfl 

AGITAST, AND FAITH HERSELF IB HALF CONFOnNIHiD, WWS tllO 

grace of God to man at length manifested.” Sermons i)rciu*Iied ut 
Lincoln’s liin, Vo], II. p. 287. London, 1705. 
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to seize upon and possess the imagination and 
the feelings, and at once so necessary and so 
difficult to be understood, must have appeared 
everywhere in the New Testament in the most 
prominent relief. Nobody, one would think, can 
seriously imagine it any answer to this remark, to 
say that ‘‘the Apostles doubtless expected to be 
believed when they had once plainly asserted any- 
thing”; or to suggest that their veracity might 
have been suspected, if they had made frequent 
and constant asseverations of the truth of the doc- 
trine/ What was the business of the Apostles 
but to teach and explain, to enforce and defend, 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? I say 
to defend these doctrines ; for he who reads the 
Epistles with any attention, will not think that 
the mere authority of an Apostle was decisive in 
bearing down at once all error, doubt, and opposi- 
tion among believers. Even if this had been the 
case, their converts must still have been furnished 
with some answer to those objections with which 
the unbelieving Jews would have assailed a doc- 
trine so apparently incredible, and so abhorrent to 
their feelings. From the very nature of the human 
mind, if the minds of the Apostles at all resembled 
those of other men, the fact that their Master was 
the Almighty, clothed in flesh, must have appeared 
continually in their writings, in direct assertions, in 
allusions, in the strongest possible expressions of 
feeling, in a thousand different forms. The intrin- 


* Sflo Profeasor Stuart’s Letters, p. 128* 
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sic difficulty of the doctrine in question is so great, 
and such was the ignorance of the first converts, 
and their narrowness of conception, that the Apos- 
tles must have continually recurred to it, for the 
purpose of explaining it, and guarding it against 
misapprehension. As a fundamental doctrine of 
our religion, it is one which they must have hcen 
constantly employed in teaching. If it were a 
doctrine of Christianity, the evidence for it would 
burst from every part of the New Testament in a 
blaze of light. Can any one think that we should 
be left to collect the proof of a fundamental article 
of our faith, and the evidence of incomparably the 
most astonishing fact that ever occurred upon our 
earth, from some expressions scattered hero and 
there, the greater part of them being dropped inci- 
dentally; and that really one of the most plausi- 
ble arguments for it would he found in the omis- 
sion of the Greek article in four or five texts ? 
Can any one think that such a doctrine would 
have been so taught, that, putting out of view the 
passages above referred to, the whole rezuaining 
body of the New Testament, the whole history of 
our Saviour, and the prevailing and almost uni- 
form language of his Apostles, should appear, at 
least, to be thoroughly irreconcilable with it? I 
speak, it will be remembered, merely of the propo- 
sition that Christ is God. With regard to tlie 
doctrine of his double nature, or the doctrine of 
the Trinity, it cannot, as I have said, be pretended 
that either of these is anywhere directly taught. 
The whole New Testament, the Gospels and the 
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Epistles, present another aspect from what they 
must have done, if the doctrines maintained by 
Trinitarians were true. If true, it is incredible 
that they should not have appeared in the Scrip- 
tures in a form essentially different from that in 
which alone it can be pretended that they do at 
present 

V. In treating of the argument from Scripture, 
I have thus far reasoned ad hominem; as if the 
doctrine that Christ is God, in the Trinitarian 
sense of the words, were capable of proof. But I 
must now advert to the essential character of the 
doctrine. It adjnits of being understood in no sense 
lohich is not obviously false ; and therefore it is m- 
possible that it should have been taught by Christy 
if he were a teacher from God. 

From the nature of the Trinitarian doctrines, 
there is a liability to embarrassment in the whole 
of our reasoning from Scripture against them ; it 
being impossible to say definitely what is to be 
disproved. I have endeavored, however, to direct 
the argument in such a manner as to meet those 
errors in any form they may assume. That so 
many have held, or professed to hold them, (a phe- 
nomenon one of the most remarkable in the his- 
tory of the human mind,) is principally to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that the language in which 
they arc stated, taken in its obvious sense, ex- 
presses propositions so utterly incredible. Starting 
off from its obvious meaning, the mind has re- 
course to conceptions of its own, obscure, unde- 
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fitted, and unsettled; which, by now assuming 
one shape and then another, elude the grasp of 
reason. In disproving from the Scriptures the 
proposition that Christ is God, the arguments 
that have been urged, I trust, bear upon it in any 
Trinitarian sense which it may be imagined to 
express. But what docs a Trinitarian mean by 
this proposition? Let us assume that the title 
» Son of God,” applied to Christ, denotes, in some 
sense or other, proper essential divinity. But the 
Son is but oub of llweB who constitute God. You 
may substitute after the numerals the word person^ 
or distinction^ or any other , it will not affect the 
argument. God is a being ; and when you have 
named Christ or the Son, you have not, according 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, named all which 
constitutes this being. The Trinitarian asserts 
that God exists in three persons ; or, to take the 
wholly unimportant modification of the doctrine 
that some writers have attempted to introduce, 
that God is three in a certain respect.” But 
Christ, it is also affirmed, is God, the Son is God. 
Does he, then, exist in three persons ? Is he three 
in a certain respect? Unquestionably not. The 
word ‘‘ God” is used in two senses. In one castt, 
as applied to the Supreme Being, properly, ih Ihe 
only sense which a Christian can recognize as the 
literal sense of the term ; in the other case, as ap- 
plied to Christ, though professedly in the same, 
yet clearly and necessarily in a different significa- 
tion, no one can tell what 
Again: the Father is God. Nothing can be 
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added to his infinity or perfections to complete 
our idea of God. Confused as men’s minds have 
been by the doctrine we are opposing, there is no 
one who would not shrink from expressly asserting 
anything to be wanting to constitute the Father 
God, in the most absolute and comprehensive 
sense of the term. His conceptions must be mis- 
erably perplexed and perverted, who thinks it pos- 
sible to use language on this subject too strong or 
too unlimited. In the Father is all that we can 
conceive of as constituting God. And there is 
but one God, In the Father, therefore, exists all 
that wc can conceive of as constituting the One 
and Only God. But it is contended that Christ 
also is God. What, however, can any one mean 
by this proposition, who understands and assents 
to the perfectly intelligible and indisputable propo- 
sitions just stated ? Js the meaning, that Christ 
as well as the Father — or, if the Father be God, 
wc must say, as well as God — is the One and 
Only God ? Is it that wc are hi error about the 
unity of God, and that Christ is another God ? 
No one will assent to either of these senses of the 
proposition.. Does it imply, then, that neither the 
Father nor the Son is the One and Only God, but 
that together with another, the Holy Spirit, they 
constitute this mysterious Being? This seems at 
first view more conformed to the doctrine to be 
maintained; but it must bo observed, that he who 
adopis this s^nso asserts, not that Christ is God, 
hut that he is not God ; and asserts at the same 
time that the Father is not God. 

12 * 
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Once more: if Christ be God, and if there be 
but one God, then all that is true of God is true 
of Christ, considered as God; and, on the other 
hand, all that is true of the Son is true of God. 
This being so, open the Bible, and where the name 
of God occurs, substitute that of the Son ; and 
where the name of the Son occurs, that of God. 

The Son sent his beloved Son”; ^‘Father, the 
hour is come ; glorify thy Son that thy Son also 
may glorify Thee.” I will not, for the sake of con- 
futing any error, put a change on this most solemn 
and affecting passage. I have felt throughout the 
painful incongruity of introducing conceptions that 
ought to be accompanied with very diflerent feel- 
ings and associations into such a discussion, and I 
am not disposed to pursue the mode just sug- 
gested of exemplifying the nature of the errors 
against which I am contending. But one who 
had never seen the New Testament before would 
need but to read a page of it to satisfy himself 
that the Son of God” and God” arc not con- 
vertible tenns, but mean something very different. 

But a Trinitarian may answer me, that the word 
“God” in the New Testament almost always de- 
notes either the Trinity or the Father; and iljat 
he does not suppose it to be applied to the Son in 
more than about a dozen instances. One would 
think that this state of the case must, at the first 
view of it, startle a defender of the doefrine that 
Christ is God. It is strange that one equal to the? 
Father in every divine perfection should so rarely 
be denoted by that name to wliich he is equally 
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entitled. But passing over this difficulty, what is 
the purport of the answer? You maintain that 
Christ is God, that the Son is God. If so, are not 
all the acts of God his acts ? Is not all that can 
be affirmed of God to be affirmed of him ? You 
hesitate, perhaps ; but there is no reason why you 
should. If there be any meaning in the New 
Testament, these questions must be answered in 
the negative. It is clear, then, that, whatever you 
may imagine, you do not use the term “ God” in 
the same sense when applied to the Son, as when 
applied by you to what you call the Trinity, or to 
the First Person of the Trinity; or as when ap- 
plied either by you or us to the Supreme Being. 
But, as regards the question under discussion, 
the word admits of no variety of signification. 
The proposition, then, that Christ is God, is so 
thoroughly irreconcilable with the New Testa- 
ment, that no one could think of maintaining it 
except through a confused misapprehension of its 
meaiiing.- 

Here, then, I close the argument from Scrip- 
ture; not because it is exhausted, but because it 
must be useless to pmsue it further/ I will only 
add a few general remarks, founded in part on 
what has been already said concerning the pas- 

* [Thu reader who wisshes to pnrsne it farther is referred to Wil- 
son’s “ Scripture Proofs and Sca-iptural Illustrations of Unitarianism,” 
3d ed , 1846, 870, — a work whidi gives a fuller view than can easily 
be found elsewhere, not only of the Scripture proofs of Unitarianism, 
but of the aU^ed Scripture evidence for Trinitarianism.] 
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sages adduced by Trinitarians in support of their 
dpetrines. 

In the first place, it is to be recollected that the 
passages urged to prove that Christ is God are 
alone sufficient evidence against this proposition. 
A large portion of them contain language which 
cannot be used concerning God, which necessarily 
dislinguishfis Christ from God, and which clearly 
represents him as an inferior and dependent being. 

In the next place, I wish to recall another re- 
mark to the recollection of my readers. It is, that 
the doctrines maintained by Trinitarians, upon the 
supposition of theh possibility and truth, must 
have been taught very differently from the manner 
in which they are supposed to be. Let any one 
recollect, that thebe is no pretence that any 
PASSAGE IN Scripture affirms the doctrine op 
THE Trinity, or that op the double nature 
OF Christ; and then let him look over the pas- 
sages brought to prove that Christ is God ; let him 
consider how they are collected from one place and 
another, how thinly they are scattered through the 
New Testament, and how incidentally they are 
introduced ; let him observe that, in a majority of 
the books of the New Testament, there is not one 
on which a wary disputajpt would choose to rely ; 
and then let him renji^ber the general tenor of 
the Christian Scriptures, and the undisputed mean- 
ing of far the greater part of their language in 
relation to this subject. Having done this, I thuik 
he may safely say, before any critical examination 
of the meaning of those passages, that their mean- 
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ing must have been mistaken ; that the evidence 
adduced is altogether defective in its general as* 
pect; and that it is not by such detached passages 
as these, taken in a sense opposed to the general 
tenor of the Scriptures, that a doctrine like that in 
question can be established. We might as rea- 
sonably attempt to prove, in apposition to the 
daily witness of the heavens, that there are three 
suns instead of but one, by building an argument 
on the accounts which we have of parhelia. 

Another remark of some importance is, that, as 
Trinitarians difler much in their modes of explain- 
ing the doctrine, so are they not well agreed in 
their manner of defending it. When the doctrine 
was first introduced, it was defended, as Bishop 
Horsley tells us, “ by arguments drawn from Pla- 
tonic principles,” * To say nothing of these, some 
of the favorite arguments from Scripture of the 
ancient Fathers were such as no Trinitarian at the 
present day would choose to insist upon. One of 
those, for instance, which was adduced to prove 
the Trinity is found in Ecclesiastes iv. 12, “A 
threefold cord is not soon broken.” Not a few of 
the Fathers, says Whitby, explain this concerning 
the Holy Trinity.^ Another passage often ad- 
duced, and among others by Athanasius, as de- 
clarative of the generation of the Son from the 
substance of the Father, was discovered in the 

* Charge, IV. § 2, puhliahcii in Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy 
vdth Dr. Priestley. 

t Pissertatio lic S. Scriptaranun Intcipretatione secandnm Patmni 
Commentarios, pp. 95, 96. 
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first verse of the 45th Psalm. The argument 
founded upon this disappears altogether in our 
common version, which renders it : ‘‘ My heart is 
inditing a good matter.’^ But the word in the 
Septuagint corresponding to matter in the com- 
mon version is Logos; and the Fathers under- 
stood the passage thus : My heart is throwing 
out a good Logos/ A proof that the second 
person in the Trinity became incarnate, was found 
in Proverbs ix. 1 : Wisdom hath builded her 
house”;! 'the second person, or the Son, was 
regarded in the theology of the times as the Wis- 
dom of the Father. These are merely specimens 
taken from many of a similar character, a number 
more of which may be found in the work of Whit- 
by just referred to in the margin. Since the first 
introduction of the doctrine, the mode of its de- 
fence has been continually changing. As more 
just notions respecting the criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures have slowly made their 
way, one passage after another lias been dropped 
from the Trinitarian roll. Some which are re- 
tained by one expositor are given up by anotlicr. 
Even two centuries ago, Calvin threw away or 
depreciated the value of many texts, which most 
Trinitarians would think hardly to be spared.:]: 


* DissertatiQ de S, Scripturarum interpretatione secundum Patrum 
Commentarios, p. 75 
t Ibid., p. 92. 

t [Thus, fer example, in his note on John x. 30 , I and my Father 
are one,” Calvin says : “ The ancients improperly used this passage 
to proTo that Christ is of the same substance with the Father. For 
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There are very few of any importance in the 
controversy, the Orthodox exposition of which 
has not been abandoned by some one or more of 
the principal Trinitarian critics among Protestants.* 
Among Catholics, there are many by whom it is 
rather alErmed than conceded, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not to be proved from the Scrip- 
tures, but rests for its support upon the tradition 
of the ChurcJu 

Whence, then, was the doctrine of the Trinity 
derived? The answer to this question is impor- 
tant. Reason and Scripture have borne their testi- 
mony against the doctrine ; and I am now about 
to call another withess. Ecclesiastical History. 


hQ is not speaking of a nnitj of substance, bat of his agrsement 
(consensu) with the Father ; implying that whatever he floes will ba 
confirmed by the Father’s power.’* — 0pp. VI. F. 11. 103. 

It may be ohscrverl, that the earlier Christian Fathers who treat 
of this passage do not explain it in the manner which is censoi^cd by 
Calvin. They understood tho word “one/’ which is in the neuter 
gender in tho original, as denoting, not a unity of nature, but of will 
and affection, a moral unity i referring for this use of language to 
other passages of Scripture, as John xvii. 11, 21 -23 ; Actsiv. 32; 
*1 Cor.iii. 8, &c. So Tertullian, Advers. Praxeam, c. 22; Novatian, 
Do Trinitate, c. 27 ; Origen, Cent. Celsum, Lib. VIIL c. 12, 0pp. I. 
750, 751 ; Comm, in Joannem, Tom. xiii. c. 36, 0pp. IV. 245 ; and 
elsewhere. See also the citations from Hippolytus, Alexander of 
Alexandria, and Eusebius, in Jaclcson’s notes on Kovatian, pp. 368, 
369. The passage is understood in a similar manner by 
Grotius, Bp, Pearce, Abp. Newcomc, Bp. Middleton, Knapp, Bo5en<' 
miillcr, Kuinoel, Stuart, Schleusner, Wahl, and Robinson.] 

* [For abundant proof of this fact, see Wilson’s Concessions of 
Trinitarians,” Manchester, Eng., and Boston, XJ. S., 1845. Sro.] 



SECTION IV. 


021 THE OBIGm OP THE HODTBINE OF THE TRI2^ITY. 

Ws can trace the history of this doctrine^ ami dis- 
cover its source^ not in the Christian revelatibn^ but 
in the Platonic philosophy; * which was the preva- 
lent philosophy during the first ages after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and of which all the more 
eminent Christian writers, the Fathers as they are 
called, were, in a greater or less degree, disciples. 
They, as others have often done, blended their 
philosophy and their religion into one complex 
and heterogeneous system; and taught the doc- 
trines of the former as those of the latter. In tills 
manner, they introduced errors into the popular 
faith. *‘It is an old complaint of learned men,’^ 
says Mosheim, ^'tliat the Fathers, or tcacliers of 
the ancient church, were too much inclined to ilio 
philosophy of Plato, and rashly confounded what* 
was taught by that philosopher with the doctrines 
of Christ, our Saviour ; in consequence of ■^yhich, 
the religion of Heaven was greatly corrupted, and 

• I state the proposition in this general form, in which the author- 
ities to bo adduced directly apply to it. But it is to he observed, that 
the doctrine of the personality of the Logos, and of his divinity, in an 
inferior sense of that term, which was the germ of the Trinity, was 
immediately derived from Philo, the Jewish Plato as he has heon 
called, which fact I shall hereafter have occasion to advert to. 
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the truth much obscured.”* This passage is from 
the Dissertation of Mosheim, Concerning the In- 
jury done to the Church by the Later Platonists. 
In the same Dissertation, after stating some of the 
obstructions thrown in the way of Christianity by 
those of the later Platonists who were its enemies, ( 
he proceeds to say: ^^But these evils were only 
external, and although they were injurious to our 
most holy religion, and delayed its progress, yet 
they did not corrupt its very nature, and disease, 
if I may so speak, its vitals. More fatal distempers 
afflicted Christianity, after this philosophy had en- 
tered the very limits of the sacred city, and had 
built a habitation for herself in the minds of those 
to whom the business of instruction was com- 
mitted. There is nothing, the most sacred in our 
faith, which from that time was not profaned, and 
did not lose a great part of its original and natural 
form ” t “ Few of th6 learned,” he adds in an- 
other place, “are so unacquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history, as to be ignorant what a great 
number of errors, and most preposterous opinions, 
jfiowed in from this impure source.” J Among the 
false doctrines thus introduced from the Platonic 
philosophy is to be reckoned, pre-eminently, that 
of the Trinity. Gibbon says, with a sneer, that 
“the Athenian sage [Plato] marvellously antici'-, 
patod one of the most surprising discoveries of 

I ' I* I 

* Mosheim» Do tuxbatA per recontioree Pktott^poe 
montatioy § vi, 

t Ibia.,S xxxiit. 

% IbW., § xlriii. 


18 
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Christian revelation/’ * In making this assertion, 
Gibbon adopted a popular error, for which there is 
no foundation. Nothing resembling the jloctrint? 
of the Trinity is to be found in the writings of 
Plato himsclf.t But there is no question ihal, in 
MifFerent forms, it was a favorite doctrine of the 
later Platonists, equally of those who were not 
Christians as of those who were. Both the oin* 
and the other class expressed the doctrine in simi- 
lar terms, explained it in a similar mttmier, end 
defended it, as far as the^ nature of the case al- 
lowed, by similar argumepts ; and both appealed 
in its support to the authority of Plato. Cl(mic^nt 
of Alexandria, one of the earliest of the Trinitarian 
and Platoiiixing Fathers, (he flourished about the 
commencement of the third century,) endeavors to 
show, that the doctrine was taught by that philoso- 
pher. He quotes a passage from one of the epis- 
tles ascribed to him,J in which mention is made of 
a second and third principle, beside the ‘‘King of 
all things.” In this passage, he observes, he “ can 

* [D^cIluc and ffall of tlic Komnn Enipnv, Cli. xs.i.| 

t MQfihBim says, ironically: ” Cortninly tlio threo fsirnoiiH liypOH* 
tases of the later Platonists may ho iliseovcrcd in the TiiniMH tif 
Plato, as easily and readily as the throe princiidoft of the chetnt^rf> 
salt, sulphur, and mercury.” “ Corte tres illas ccloheitlmaH hypostft^ 
ses Platonicoium in Timaio Platonis ostundcrc. Deque facUo et prom|> 
turn est, atque tria chymicornm prinnipia, sal, sulphur, ot mercurhtm 
ex hoc Dialogo enicre.” (See his Notes to his Latin TrauNlution of 
Cudworth’s Intellecmal System, 2il nd., Tom, T. jk yui.) Thri doe- 
trine of the Trinity is as little to be disuovered in any other |['nuiino 
wiition; of Plato as in the Timmus, 
t The flcoonil epistle to Dionysius j which, with all flic other oplfl- 
ties asicrihcd to Plato, is now generally rcgartlcd ns Bpiiriims, 
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understand nothing to be meant but the Sacred 
Trinity ; the third principle being the Holy Spirit, 
and the second principle being the Son, by -whom 
all things were created according to the will of the 
Father.’’ * A similar interpretation of the passage 
is referred to by Eusebius ;f and in the oration^ 
which he ascribes to Constantine, as addressed 
“To the Assembly of Saints,” Plato is eulogized 
as teaching, conformably to rire truth, that “ there 
is a First God, the Father, and a Second God, the 
Logos or Son.”:]: Augustine tells us in his Con- 
fessions, that he found the true doctrine concern- 
ing the Logos in a Latin translation of some Pla- 
tonic writings, which the providence of God had 
thrown in his way.§ Speaking of those ancient 
philosophers who were particularly admired by the 
later Platonists, he says: “If these men could re- 
vive, and live over again their lives with us, with 
the change of a few words and sentences th% 
would become Christians, as very many Plato- 
nists of our own time have done.” || Theodoret 
gives the following account of the Platonic Trin- 
ity as compared with the Christian: “Plotinus 
and Numenius, explaining the opinion of Plato, 
represent him as teaching the existence of three 
principles which are beyond time and eternal^ The 

* Stromat. Lib. V. c. 14. p. 710, ea. Potter. 

t Prceparatio Evangolica, Lib. XL c. 20. 

t Cap. 0. 

§ Til, Domine proenrasti mihi q^uosdam Plato- 

nicorum libros/’ &c. [Confess. Lib. VII. cc. 8, 9.] 0pp. I. ept iss. ; 
Basil. 1656. 

II Lib. de Verd Beligioae. [Cap. 4, al, 7.] Opp. X. ooL ^ ' 
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Goo4, Intellect, and the Soul of the World. He 
gives the name of The Good to the being* whom 
we call Father; of Intellect, to him whom we 
name Son and Logos ; and the power which ani- 
mates and gives life to all things, which the Di- 
^vine Word names Holy Spirit, he calls Soul. But 
these doctrines, as I have said, have been stolen 
from the philosophy and theology of the He- 
brews.’’* Basnage had good reason for observ- 
ing, that the Fathers almost made Plato to have 
been a Christian, before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Immediately after this remark, Basnage 
q[uotes a writer of the fifth century, who expresses 
with honest zeal his admiration at the supposed 
fact, that the Athenian sage should have so mar- 
vellously anticipated the most mysterious doctrines 
of xeyelatiomf 

I will produce a few passages from modern 
writers, to show the near resem- 
blance between the Christian and Platonic Trin- 
ity- The very learned Cudworth, in his great, 
wmrk on the Intellectual System, has brought 
together all that antiquity could furnish to illus- 
trate the doctrine- He institutes a long and mi- 
nute comparison between the forms in which it was 
held by the Heathen Platonists, and that in which it 
was held by the Christian Fathers. Toward the con- 
clusion of this, we find the following passages • 
“Thus have we given a true and full account, 
how, according to Athanasius, the three divine 

* GroBc. Affect. Curat. Serm. II. 0pp. IV. 500, ed. Sirmond. 
f Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, Idv. IV. ch. 4. J 2o. 
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hypostases, though not monoousiousy but homoovr 
sious only, are really but one God or Divinity. 
In all which doctrine of his, there is nothing but 
what a true and genuine Platonist would readily 
subscribe to.” * 

As the Platonic Pagans after Christianity did 
approve of the Christian doctrine concerning the 
Logos, as that which was exactly agreeable with 
their own ; so did the generality of the Christian 
Fathers, before and after the Nicene Council, rep- 
resent the genuine Platonic Trinity as really the 
same thing with the Christian, or as approaching 
so near to it, that they differed chiefly in circum- 
stances, or the manner of expression.” | 

In proof of this, Cudworth produces many pas- 
sages similar to those which I have quoted from 
the Fathers. Athanasius, ho observes, sends the 
Ariaus to school to the Plato nists.” % 

Basnage was not disposed to allow such a re- 
semblance between the Christian and Platonic 
Trinity as that which Cudworth maintains, and 
has written expressly in refutation of the latter. 
It is not necessary to enter into this controversy. 
The sentence with which he concludes his re- 

Ch. IV. § .36. p. 620. [Vol. n. p. 15, Andovor edit.] 
t Pago 021. [al. II. 17,] < 

t Pago 623. [al. II, 19, 20,] The study of Cudworth is stPOiigly 
rocommendod by Bishop Horsley for the information which his work 
contains respocting the tenets of the Platonists, See his Charge, 
before quoted, V. $ 5. I would recommend it also, with particular 
jx'feronco to the subject before us ; for I know no other work from 
which so mnoh information can he dorired, oonemrx^ing , 

the Christian doctrine of tiie Trinily. ' ’ ■ ' ' ' ' 
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marks on the subject, is enough for our purpose. 
^ Christianity, in its triumph, has often reflected 
honor on the Platonists; and as the Christians 
took some pride in finding ^the Trinity taught 
by a philosopher, so the Platonists were proud In 
their turn to see the Christians adopt their prin- 
ciples.” * 

I quote the authorities of learned Trinitarians, 
rather than adduce the facts on which they arc 
founded', because the facts could not be satisfac- 
torily stated and explained in a small compass. 
It is to be observed, that Trinitarians, in admit- 
ting the influence of the Platonic doctrine upon the 
faith of the early Christians, of course do not re- 
gard the Platonic as the original source of the 
Orthodox doctrine, but many of them represent 
it as having occasioned errors and heresies, and 
particularly the Arian heresy. Such was the opin- 
ion of Petavius, who in his Theologica Dogmata, f 
after giving an account of the Platonic notions 
concerning the Trinity, thus remarks. 

“ I will now proceed to consider the subject on 
^count of which I have entered into so full an 
investigation of the opinions of the Platonists 
concerning the Trinity ; namely, in what manner 
this doctrine was conceived of by some of the 
^ancients, and how the fiction of Plato concerning 
the Trinity was gradually introduced into Chris- 
tianity by those of the Platonists who had become 
converts to our religion, or by others who had been 

* Histoire des Juifs, Liv. IV. ch. 3,4. 

t Be Trinitate, Lib. I. c. 3. § 1. 
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in any way indoctrinated in the Platonic philoso- 
phy. They are to be separated into two classes. 
One consists of such as, properly speaking, were 
unworthy the name of Christians, being heretics. 
The other, of those who were true Christians, Cath- 
olics, and saints ; but who, through the circum- 
stances of their age, the mystery not yet being 
properly understood, threw out dangerous propo- 
sitions concerning it.” 

The very Orthodox Gale, in his Court of the 
Gentiles, says: “The learned Christians, Clemms 
Alcxandnmi^^ OH^en^ &c., made use of the Py- 
thagorean and Platonic philosophy, which was at 
this time wholly in request, as a medium to illus- 
trate and prove the great mysteries of faith, touch- 
ing the Divine \0709, word^ mentioned John i. 1, 
hoping by such ^ymbolisings^ and claiming kindred 
with tlitjse j)hiloso|)hJc notions and traditions (origi- 
nally Jewish), touching the Platonic X0709, and 
rpfca?, [the Plutonic trinity,] they might gain very 
much credit and interest amongst these Platonic 

Beausobro, in his History of Manichmism, ad- 
verts to this subject. His opinion concerning the 
resemblance of the Platonic and Christian Trinity 
appears in the following passage. 

“ Such, according to Chalcidius,t was the 
tonic Trinity. It has been justly regarded de- 
fective. 1. It speaks of a firsts a secondj and a 

♦ Partm.B.lI.o.I,i9- 

t Ghalcidias was a Platonic pMosopker^wbo U^ed heifem 
oftbefoixrtbcexitiiry. 
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third &odi expressions which Christianity has 
hanished. Still, as appears from what I have 
said, Plato really acknowledged but a single God, 
because he admitted, properly speaking, but a sin- 
gle First Cause, and a single Monarch. 2. This 
theology is still further censured for the division 
of the Divine Persons, who are not only distiu- 
guished, but separated. The objection is well 
grounded. But this error may be pardoned in a 
philosopher; since it is excused in a great number 
of Christian writers, who have, had the lights of 
the Gospel. 3. In the last place, fault is found 
with this theology on account of the inequality of 
the Persons. There is a supreme God, to whom 
the two others are subject. There was the same 
defect in the theology of the Manichasans. They 
believed the consubatantiality of the Persons, but 
they did not believe iheir equality. The Son was 
below the Father, and the Holy Spirit below the 
Father and Son. But if we go back io the time 
when Manichaeus lived [about the middle of tho 
third century], we shall be obliged to pardon an 

erppr which was then very general Huci, 

Who'^^cknowledges that Origen has everywhere 
taught that the Son is inferior to the Father, ex- 
cuses him on the ground that this was the cota- 
mon doctrine of those Writers who preceded the 
Council of Nice, And Petaviue not only does not 
deny it, but proves it at length in his First Book 
on the Trinity,”* 


Histoiro da M!anich6ifimQ, Tom. 1. pp. 560, 561. 
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There has been no more noted defender of the 
doctrine in modern times than Bishop Horsley. 
The following is a quotation from his Letters to 
Dr. Priestley. 

I am very sensible that the Platonizers of the 
second century were the Orthodox^ of that age. I 
have not denied this. On the contrary, I have en- 
deavored to show that their Platonism brings no 
imputation upon their Orthodoxy. The advocates 
of the Catholic faith in modern times have been 
too apt to take alarm at the charge of Platonism. 
Ijrejoice and glory in the opprobrium. I not only 
confess, but I maintain, not a perfect agreement, 
but such a similitude as speaks a common origin, 
and affords an argument in confirmation of the 
Catholic doctrine [of the Trinity], from its con- 
formity to the most ancient and universal tradi- 
tions.” *' 

In another place he says : “ It must bo acknowl- 
edged, that the first converts from the Platonic 
school took advantage of the resemblance between 
the Evangelic and Platonic doctrine on the subject 
of the Godhead, to apply the principles of their 
old philosophy to the explication and confirmation 
of the articles of their faith. They defended it by 
arguments drawn from Platonic principles; they 
even propounded it in Platonic language.” | 

The celebrated Bentley, upon taking bis degfcee 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1690 at Cambiidge, de- 
fended <‘the identity of the Christian and Platonio 

Letters to Dt Priestley, Letter 18 . t , Charge, 
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Trinity,’^ together with » the Mosaic account of 
the Creation and the Deluge” and ‘*the proof 
of di;yine authority by the miracles recorded in 
Scripture,” Nor does it appear that the first-men- 
tioned position was regarded with surprise or oblo- 
quy, any more than the last two.* 

I might produce more authorities in support of 
the facts which have been stated. But I conceive 
it to he unnecessary. The fair inference from 
these facts every reader is able to draw for him- 
self. The doctrine of the Trinity is not a doctrine 
of Christ and his Apostles, but a fiction of the 
school of the later Platonists, introduced into our 
religion by the Fathers, who were admirers and 
disciples of the philosophy taught in this school. 
The want of all mention of it in the Scriptures is 
abundantly compensated by the ample space which 
it occupies in the writings of the heathen Plato- 
nists, and of the Platonizing Fathers. 

But what has been stated is not the only evi- 
dence which Ecclesiastical History affords against 
this doctrine. The conclusion to which wc have 
just arrived is confirmed by other facts. But ilie.se, 
however important, I will here but barely mention. 
They are the facts of Us gradual introduction ; of 
Us shw growth to to present form ; of the strong 
opposition which it encoimtered; and of its iwrdy 
reception among the great body of common Chris'^ 
tims.^ 

* Sea Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 67. 

t On these subjects, see Dr. PriesUe/s History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ. [Compare Mr. Norton’s Account of the 
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CuDWORTH, after remarking “ that not a 
those ancient Fathers, who were therefore reputed 
Orthodox because they zealously opposed Arian- 
ism,” namely, Gregory Nyssen, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and others, entertained the opinion that the 
three persons in the Trinity were three distinct 
individuals, ‘‘like three individual men, Thomas, 
Peter, and John,” — the divine nature being com- 
mon to the former as the human nature is to the 
latter, — observes that “ some would think that the 
ancient and genuine Platonic Trinity, taken with 
all its faults, is to be preferred before this Trinity.” 
He then says : “ But as this Trinity came after- 
wards to be decried for tritheistic, so in the room 
thereof started there up that other Trinity of per- 
sons numerically the same, or having all one and 
the same singular existent essence, — a doctrine 
which scemeih not to have been owned by any 
public auihority in the Christian Church, save that 
of the Lateran Council only.” * 

This is the present Orthodox form of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Cudworth refers to the 
fourth general Lateran Council, held in 1216, 
under Pope Innocent the Third. The same Coun- 
cil which, in the depth of the Dark Ages, es- 
tablished the modern doctrine of the Trinity, 
established, likewise, that of Transubstantiation 

Controvoreiy between Br. Priestley, Br. Horsley, and others,” in the 
General Kepository and Boviow (Cambridge, 1812, 1813), Vola^ 

L-nr.] ; : , 

” Intellectnal System, Ch. IV. §36. pp. 602-604. , lX 7yir5rb3^. 
Andover edit.] 
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enforc^ with the utmost rigor the persecution of 
heretics, whom it ordered to be sought out and 
lexterminated ; and prepared the way for the tri- 
bunals of the Inquisition, which were shortly after 
established* 


See Histoire Ecd^siastique, An. 1215. 
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CO^^^CEBJiraCr THJS HISTOUT OS' TXDS BOCTBIETS! OS' THE 
HTPOSTATIO tliaON. 

It may throw some further light upon the hu- 
man origin of the doctrine of the Trinity, hriefly to 
notice the history of that of the Hypostatic Union. 

By Trinitarians it is represented as a doctrine of 
fundamental importance, that Christ was at once 
God and man, the two natures being so united as 
to constitute but one person. It is this, indeed, 
which is supposed to give its chief interest to the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; smee only he who was at 
once God and man could, it is said, have made for 
men that infinite atonement which the justice of 
God, or rather the justice of the Father, required. 
But in the minds of most of those who profess the 
doctrine, it exists, I conceive, merely as a form of 
words, not significant of any conceptions, however 
dim or incongruous. They have not even formed 
an imagination, possible or impossible, of what is 
meant by the Hypostatic Union. It is a remart 
able fact, that while new attempts to explain 
doctrine of the Trinity, new hypotheses and illtis- 
txations of it, have been abundant, this other doc- 
trine has, in modern times, been generally left in. t^^ 
nakedness of its verbal statement; that 
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and ihanhood being joined together in one 
person never to be divided, there is one Christ, 
very God and very man, who truly sufFerpd, was 
crucified, dead, and buried.” 

It was in the fifth century that the doctrine 
assumed its present form. The Fathers of the 
second century believed in the incai’nation of the 
Logos, or the Son of God; they believed that he 
became a man, that is, they believed that he mani- 
fested himself in a human body ; but their concep- 
tions concerning the particular nature of the rela- 
tion between the divinity and humanity of Christ 
were obscure and unsettled. Their general no- 
tions respecting the Incarnation may more easily 
be ascertained, though they have not till of late 
been made the subject of much critical inquiry. 

In Justin Martyr there is, I think, but one pas- 
sage concerning the mode and results of the con- 
nection between the two natures in Christ, which 
has been regarded as of much importance ; and 
^hat has been differently explained, and, as the text 
stands, is, I believe, unintelligible.* What, 

• (Apologia Sec. p. 123, ed. Thirlb.) [c.,I0,*p. 48, 

Morel] 13 speaking of the enpetiorily of Christ to all other Uwghwe. 
These, he admits, possessed a portion of the Logos, that is, were en- 
lightened, in a certain degree, by the Wisdom of God ; hut Christ was 
the Logos himself; therefore the doctrines he taught and Christians 
believed (tA ^fiirepa) were far higher than all which had been taught 
before. The passage in question, by the insertion of a comma and a 
letter, may receive a certain moaning, but one which throws littio 

light on the subject-M.yaXe«,Vepa .... 0aiW« ri ^;xeVe/)a diA 
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however, is more important, it appears from the 
general tenor of his language on this subject, 
that Justin regarded the Logos alone as, properly- 
speaking, Christ himself. His notions of the m- 
carnation of the Logos were essentially those which 
we usually connect with that word as denoting 
the assumption of a body by a spiritual being, 
and not as implying any union or combination 
of a superior nature with the human. Though 
he uses the term “man’’ in reference to the ani- 
mate body of Christ, yet the real agent and sufferer 
whom he seems always to have had in view is the 
Logos; for the conceptions of Justin concerning 
the Logos were not such as to exclude the idea of 
his suffering. Speaking of the agony of Christ in 
the garden of Gethsemane, he says it was recorded, 
“ that we might know that it was the will of the 
Father that his Son should truly thus suffer for our 
sakes ; and that we might not say that he being 
the Son of God had no feeling of what was done 
to him or what befell him.” * In later times, in- 
deed, language was used, and its use has continued 
to our own day, — language not utterly intolerable 
only because it is utterly without meaning, — in 


rovTO [,] XoyiKhv T& [f. t6ji] okov rhv ff>avivTa hC ^fias Xpurrbv ye- 
yovivai, xal trapa, Kal Xdyev, Ka\ &pp69>ra that otir dOC- > 

trines are far superior, for tliis reason, that the Trhole Christ > Who ' 
appeared for us, body, Logos, and animal soul, pBrtahoie^.0' 
Logos (Xoyijcdj' yeyovii/ai). 

Perhaps the use of such language may he illustrated by a passage, 
of Origan [ Gout Cels. Lib. HL § 41, 0pp. L 4^4), whioh viM 
quoted hereafter. S^e also Lib. If. § 51. 0pp. L 426. ; 

ctun Tryph- pp. 361, 362. [al. e. 103, p: 331, I^vJ 
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Mfhicli God is spoken of as having suffered and 
been crucified. But Justin, and other early Fa- 
thers, when they spoke of the sufferings of the 
Logos, meant what they said. This is evident, 
not merely from passages as explicit as that just 
quoted, hut from the manner in which they re^ 
gardcd the doctrine of those who denied the per- 
sonality of the Logos, and maintained that the 
divinity in Christ was the divinity of the Father- 
Such opinions, it was affirmed, necessarily led to 
the belief that the Father himself had suffered. 
Those who held them were charged with this be- 
lief, and hence denominated Patripassians. The 
charge, without doubt, was unjust ; hut it shows 
that the doctrine of those who made it was, that 
the Logos, the divine nature of the Son, had suf- 
fered in Christ, li they had not held this belief 
concerning the Logos, or Son, there would have 
been no pretence for charging their opponents with 
holding a corresponding belief concerning the Fa- 
ther; especially as their opponents maintained, 
what they themselves did not maintain, that Christ 
W|^^,|>roperly and in all respects a man ; and this 
bad no occasion to turn their thoughts to 
Eny otlifer ^uffisrer than the man Christ 

The opinipns of Irenseus were similar to those 
of Juslin. He regarded the Logos as supplying in 
Christ the place of the intelligent soul or of 
man. I use these expressions, because Irenrous, in 
common with other ancient philosophers, distin- 
guished between the mind, intellect, or spirit, and 
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the principle of life, or animal soul, which was 
also considered as the seat of the passions. The 
vagueness with which the names were used, de- 
noting these two principles in man, is one cause of 
obscurity in the present inquiry. But Irenaeus, it 
appears, conceived that the Logos in becoming 
incarnate assumed only a body and an animal 
soul, the place of the human intellect being sup*- 
plied by the Logos himself.* In holding this 
doctrine, he, though the champion of the church 
against the heretics of his own day, was himself 
a precursor both of the Arian and the Apollinarian 


* See the passages quoted by Munscbcr, in bis Handbucb der 
cbristlidien Bogmengcscbichte. Band H. § IBl. MUnscher, how- 
ever, is incorrect in ropiescnting Irenrous as having supposed the 
Logos to have assumed a human body only. According to ireneeas, 
an animal sovi (anima, conjoined with the Logos. In 

opposition to the Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a proper hu- 
man body, ho says [Lib. III. c, 22. § 2) ; If the Son of God had 

received nothing from Mary, ho would not have said, My soul 

H exceedingly sorrowful.” Dr. Priestley, on the other 

hand, contends (Hist, of Early Opinions, Vol. II. p. 203, seqq.) thai^ 
according to Irenmus, Christ had a proper human soul His entr 
arises from his not adverting to tha distinction above mentioned, be- 
tween the intellect or spirit and the animal soul. This distinction 
is stated and illustrated by Irenmus, Lib. Y. c. 6. |1. The latter 
passage is to be compared with that quoted by Br. Priestley, o£ 
which his rendering is erroneous. 

It may be observed that the mistake of Mttnscher is followed by 
Neander (Gcschiehta der christ. Belig. u. Kirche, Bandl. s. 
who says, speaking of the early opinions concerning Christ i '^The ^ 
assumption of the human nature was conceived of merely as the as- 
sumption of a human body, as we find it clearly expressed by Ire- 
nseus.” [This statement of ITeander’s was modided in ihe secooil , 
edition of this part of his work, published in 184S. See 
TraasUtionj I 634«] 

14 e 
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heresies concetning the IncarnatiDn ; for the error 
of both consisted in regarding the Logos as hav- 
ing supplied the place of the human intellect in 
Christ. 

• In opposition to those Gnostics who maintained 
that the Mon, as they denominated him, or the 
divine being, Christ, at the time of the crucifixion, 
departed from the man, Jesus, and left him to suf- 
fer alone, Irenmus often speaks of the proper suffer- 
ings of the Logos.^ 

Of the opinions of Clement of Alexandria con- 
cerning the mode of connection between the two 
natures, nothing, I think, can be affirmed definitely 
and with assurance.f Of the passages adduced 


* See many passages to this effect collected by Jackson in his An* 
notations to !Noyatian, pp. 357, 868. On this subject, and on the 
opinions of the earlier Fathers generally rc<3pccting the Incarnation, 
see also Whiston’s Primitive Christianity, Yol IV. pp. S7S-*d21. 

Dr. Priestley (History of Early Opinions, Vol. II. pp. 2 OS, 21 S, 
216} produces a single passage from Ircnsens [Lib. HI. c. 19. § 3), on 
which he relies for proof that Iren sens did not conceive of the Logos 
as suffering. The Greek of this passage is quoted by Dr. PrlcHtley. 
It is preserved by Theodorot, who may probably have somowimt al^ 
tufted due expressions to conform them to his own opinions n!=i they 
those of the old Latin version, which is here the 
Hor does Dr. Priestley’s translation correspond, 
etett ilNih ihe (^eelL He renders: ** The Logos U&af tkji^ 

teinptatioh, cmeidxion, and death thus i^piorivtih^ '^ 
from Christ, add representing Christ as a distinot' by,thh 
of the personal pronoun, his. The Greek i% J^ffVx&(ovTo$ fih rov 
A6yov iv jreipdfeo-^at #cat aravpoDfr^at jcal htoBvfitrKsiv ; which 
should be rendered; “The Logos being quiescent (i e, suspending 
his powers) when tempted, when cracided, and at death.” 

t See the quotations from and references to him in MOnschor. 
75/ri., \ 183. 
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from him, one of the principal has, I think, no re- 
lation to the subject; but refers throughout to the 
indwelling of the Logos in all true believers. It 
is, however, so remarkable, as showing how loosely 
language was used, on which, in the writings of 
the earlier Fathers, too much stress has often been 
laid, that it deserves quotation. “ That man,” he 
says, with whom the Logos abides, does not as^ 
surae various appearances, but preserves the form 
of the Logos ; he is made like to God ; he is beau- 
tiful, not adorned with factitious beauty, but being 
essential beauty ; for such God is. That man be- 
comes a god, because God so wills it. It has been 
well said by Heraclitus, ‘ Men are gods and the 
gods arc men ’ ; for the Logos himself, a conspicu- 
ous mystery, is God in man, and man becomes a 
god ; the Mediator accomplishing the will of the 
Father; for the Me'diator is the Logos common 
to both ; being the Son of God and the Saviour 
of men, being his minister and our instructor.”* 

* The following is the original of the passage. See Potter’s edi- 
tion of Cleinant, p. 251, 1 have altered his pointing, as the sense 
seems to mo to require, and in one instance, in the last sonteace, 
$^6si is printed with a small initial letter where he has used a capital. 

*0 de Sj/ 6 poi 7 ros iKetvogj ^ cvpaiKos 6 A 6 yos, ov TrocieiXXercu, od 
7 r\dTTeraL • poptpfiv rov Aoyov • E^o/iotovrai * KflXtfjP 

iariv, ov fcoXXoiTTiferat • KoXXdf iart rb dXrjBtvdv, kuI yhp 6 
iariv* .0e6r dfi ekhvos 6 dpSposTTOs yiverai) Bn jSovXmw 6 Bffdr* 
*OpB&s ttpa ciTtep 'HpdKXetTOj, ^AvOptoTroi, Seal • Beolf 
Adyos yhp durdr, pLoerr^pLov ip^auU, ip dyOpirntp^ kxA 6 
Ap&pmroif Beds : /cal t 6 BekrjfJta rov TXarphs 6 pecrLrris e/creXel ■ 
p-etrlrj^s yap d Adyos, d Koipbs dptpoTp, Beov pip vlds, trar^p ^ ' 
dvBpd> 7 r 0 V, KM rov pev Bidjcopos^ ripBp de irMBay^yds* 
Iiib.lU-c.1. 
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Arcbbishop Potter, in the notes to his edition of 
Clement, observes, “that Clement often says, thnt 
men through piety and virtue are not only assimi- 
lated to G-od, but as it were transformed into the 
divine nature, and become gods.” * 

But the opinions of Clement respecting the In- 
carnation appear perhaps with sulficient distinct- 
ness in what he says of the body of Christ. Ac- 
cording to him, “ It woujd be ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the body of our Saviour required the 
aliments necessary to others for his support. He 
took food not for the sake of his body, which was 
sustained by a holy power, but that he might not 
give occasion to those with whom ho was conver- 
sant to form a wrong opinion concerning him ; — • 
as, in fact, some [the Docetse] afterward supposed, 
that he had been manifested with only the appear- 
ance of a body. But he was wholly impassible ; 
liable to be affected by no motions either of pleas- 
ure or pain.” f It would seem that Clement here 
excludes all conception even of an animal soul in 
Christ ; and that he regarded the appearance of the 
Logpe on earth as merely the manifestation of him 
^nses of men in a body, answering in form 
kn4 Wbstkhoe to a hutnan body, but not subject, 
to the same necessities and accidents^ , ! ,, ' 

* See note 11, p. 71, and note p 86. In the latter he produces 
remarkable examples of this nse of Jan^age. See also nttmerons 
examples from other early Christian writers, in Sandii Interpreta- 
tiones Faradoxm, p. 227, seqq. [and Whiston’s Frimitive Christian- 
ity, Yol. lY p. 100, seqq.] 

t Stromat. YI. § 9. p. 775, 
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The language of Tertullian is vacillating and 
self-contradictory. His conceptions on the whole 
subject of the Logos were unsteady ; and no form 
of words had as yet been settled which might 
serve as a guide to one without ideas of his own. 
He rejected the philosophical distinction of his 
day between the intellect (mens^ anmm)^ and the 
animal soul (anima), and maintained, in conformity 
with our modern belief, the proper unity of the 
soul (anima) f of which he regarded the intellect as 
a part. But this soul, in common with many of 
the ancient philosophers, he conceived of as cor- 
poreal. He regarded it as diffused through the 
body, possessing its shape, and constituting its 
principle of life/ A living body he probably 
considered as essentially united with a soul ; and 
in believing the Logos to have assumed a liv- 
ing body, he represents him as having assumed 
also a human soul. The soul being, in his view, 
corporeal as well as the body, the conception or 
the imagination thus became more easy to be 
apprehended. But that, in assigning a human soul 
to Christ, he assigned to him likewise a human 
intellect, is not, I think, to be pro'^ed. This part 
of the soul, he may have thought was supplied 
by the Logos ; and there is much in his writings 
which favors the supposition. It appears, I think, 
to have been his prevalent conception, in copanion 
with the other Fathers of his time, that the ijogos 
alone was the proper agent in Christ. I will pro^. 


j3e^ Ills treadsQ Da 
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duce only two passages, to which there are that^y 
moire or less analogous. In arguing against the 
Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a fleshly 
body, he compares the assumption of such a 
body by Christ to the appearances of angels re- 
lated in the Old Testament. You have read, 
and believed,^* he says, ‘^that the angels of the 
Creator were sometimes changed into the like- 
ness of men, and bore about so true a body, that 
Abraham washed their feet, and Lot was drawn 
away from Sodom by their hands ; an angel also 
wrestled with a man, the whole weight of whose 
body was required to throw him down and detain 
him. But that power which you^ concede to the 
angels, who may assume a human body and yet 
remain angels, do you take away from a divine 
being more powerful than they? (hoc tu potcnli- 
ori deo aufers?) As if Christ could not continue a 
divine being (deus) after having put on human- 
ity.” * He often speaks, though, I think, not with 
clear or consistent conceptions, of the snSbrings of 
the Logos. He represents him as the agent in all 
those operations referred to God in the Old Testa- 
ment;: which the Gnostics regarded as unworthy of 
the Being. They are ignorant, he sayfji 

that, tbb'tigh , not suitable tb the Father/ 

- suitable to the Son; ahd proceeds to ^presi^ con- 
ceptions very different from those' which, as wo 
have seen, were entertained by Clement of Alex- 
andria. " They are ignorant that those things 


De Came Chiisii, c. 3. 
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were suitable to the Son, who was about to sub- 
mit to the accidents of humanity, thirst, and hun- 
ger, and tears, to be born, and even to die.” * 

Thus far, the loose general notion of most of 
those who speculated on the subject seems to 
have been, that the incarnation of the Logos was 
analogous to the appearance of angels in human 
shapes ; and to the supposed incarnations of hea- 
then deities, with the imagination of which a great 
majority of Christians were familiar, as converts 
from. Gentilisra.i- One of the latest writers on 
the history of Christian doctrines, Miinter, late 
Bishop of Zealand, observes, that The Catho- 
lic Fathers, who maintained in opposition to the 
Gnostics the reality of the body of Christ, appear 
in part to have placed the human nature of Christ 
in this body; and their common expressions and 
representations show clearly, that they had very 
imperfect conceptions concerning this nature, Cor- 
responding to those entertained by the heathen, by 
the learned Jews, and by all parties of Christians, 
concerning the appearances of God or of gods in 
the ancient world.” — “ The well-^nown error of 
Apollinaris, that Jesus had only an animal soul, 
the principle of life; and that the Divine Logos 

* Aiivers. Praxeam, c. 1 B. [See, further, Norton’s Evidences of 
the Genuineness of Gospels, Tol. H. p. 252, seq^., and Yol. lH. 
p. 174, seqq.] 

t ‘‘Aha sunt quae Bens in aemulationem elegerit sapientiae seoula- 
ris. Et tamen apnd illam facilius creditur Jupiter taurus factns aut 
(^gnns, quam vere homo Ghnstns penes Marciozfem.^’ TertoUnui, 
Be Came Chzisti, c. 4. 
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perfoTiued in him all the functions of an intelligent 
soul, was by no means so new as it was represent- 
ed to be in the fourth century.’’ Among the Fa- 
thers, according to Miinter, TertuUian was perhaps 
the first who affirmed Jesus to have a proper hu- 
man soul ; although he adds, that some passages 
may be adduced from him which appear to favor 
the contrary opinion.* Similar remarks to those 
quoted from Miinter are made by Neander in his 
Ecclesiastical History, f 

Such, we may conclude, was the state of opin- 
ion respecting the Incarnation from the time of 
Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second 
century, to that of Origen, in the third century. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the foundations of 
the doctrine of the deity of Christ were laid in 
the virtual rejection of the truth of his being, 
properly speaking, a man ; a truth at the present 
day almost undisputed. This fact was admitted 
only in words ; the sense of which was nearly the 
same, as when angels assuming a human shape 
are spoken of as men in the Old Testament. It 
may be observed, also, that in this, as in other 
doctrines, the ancient Fathers had a great ad- 
vanta^ over those who in later times have been 
denominated Orthodox; as their doctrine, which' 
represented the Logos as constituting the whole 
of the intelligent nature of Christ, or, in other 
words, made the Logos and Christ identical, wRs 

* DogineDgefichichte,Bandn:.H.I 269 - 274. 

t Band 1. 1063, 1064; II. 905. [See Torrey’s Translation, 1. 635; 
n. 425.] 
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neither absurd in its statement, nor abhorrent to 
our natural feelings. But there is another remark, 
which, though not immediately to our present pur- 
pose, is still more important. When we find that 
in the second century Christ was no longer con- 
sidered as a man, properly speaking, but as the 
. incarnate Logos of God, we perceive how imper- 
fect a knowledge had been preserved by unwritten 
tradition, not merely of the doctrines of our relig- 
ion, but of the impression which its historical facts 
must have made upon the first believers; for if 
Christ were a man in the proper sense of the 
word, those who were conversant with him while 
on earth undoubtedly believed him to be so. In 
the passage of our religion from the Jews to whom 
it had been taught, to the Gentiles through whom 
it has been transmitted to us, the current of tradi- 
tion was interrupted. Hence followed, even in the 
second century, a state of opinion respecting the . 
facts and doctrines of Christianity, which; ibiiders 
it evident, that neither Christianity itself, nor those 
writings from which we derive our knowledge of 
itj| had their origin, or received their character, in 
that age. The Christianity of the Gospels is not 
that of the earliest Christian Fathers. Though 
they had departed but little from the spirit of our 
religion, or from its essential doctrines ; and though 
their works, (I speak of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries,) notwithstanding the disrespect and un- 
just prejudices of many in modern times, are monu- 
ments of noble minds; yet it is equ^ly true^ tfaat 
we fiE^d in their, writings the doctrines of 

15 
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tianity intimately blended with opinions derived 
either from the philosophy of the age, or from the 
popular notions of Jews and Gentiles, or having 
their source in the peculiar circumstances in which 
they themselves were placed. 

We come now to Origen, in the first haJf of the 
third century, and with him new opinions open 
upon us. Origen fully and consistently main- 
tained the doctrine of a human soul in Jesus. 
Imbued with the principles of Platonism, he be- 
lieved this soul, in common with all other souls, 
to have pre-existed, and in its pre-existent state 
to have, through its entire purity and moral per- 
fection, become thoroughly filled and penetrated 
by the Logos, of whom all other souls partake in 
proportion to their love toward him. It thus be- 
came one with the Logos, and formed the bond of 
union between the body of Jesus and the divinity 
of the Logos ; in consequence of which both the 
soul and body of the Saviour, being wholly mixed 
with and united to the Logos, partook of his di- 
vinity and were transformed into something di- 
vi|tite*^ Btit .from the illustrations which Origen 

* Coat C 0 l 9 .Iilb.ro. § 41t pw4'Z4i; 

words should aotbe rei^^Fed,as they, are by lidunscher, ** 
into God ” (in Gott ubergegongen). Ortgea> hetb, aa often edstowhere, 
uses 6e6s [God), not in our modem sonse, aa a proper name, but as a 
common name. This nso of the term, which was common to him , 
with his contomporarics, and continued to be common after his 
time, is illustiated by his remarks upon the passage, “ and the Logos 
was God” (0pp. IV. p. 48, seqq.) , in which he contends, that the 
Logos was “god” in an inferior sense;— not, as we should say, God^ 
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uses, respecting the connection between the Logos 
and the human nature of Christ, it is clear that he 
had no conception of that form of the doctrine 
which prevailed after his time. “ We do not,^’ 
he says, “ suppose the visible and sensible body 
of Jesus to have been God, nor yet his soul, of 
which he declared. My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death. But as he who says, I the Lord am the 
Ood of all fleshy and, There loas no other Ood 
before me and there shall he none after me, is be- 
lieved by the Jews to have been God using the 
soul and body of the prophet as an organ; and 
as, among the Gentiles, he who said, 

‘ 1 kno'tv the number of the sands and the measure of the deep, 

And I understand the mute undhear him who speaks noV 

is understood to be a god, addressing men by the 
voice of the Pythoness; — so we believe that the 
divine Logos, the Son of the God of all, spoke in 
Jesus when ho said, 1 am the way and the truth md 

the life ; I am the livinff bread it^hich has 

descended from heaven ; and when he uttered other 
similar declarations.’’ A little after, Origen com- 
pares that union of the soul and body’ of Jesus 


hut a god^ or rather, not the Divine Being, but a divine being ; and in 
which he maintains that *' beside the True God, many beings, by par- 
ticipation of God, become diVme,” literally, “ become gods.” 

The full illusti'ation of the use of the term god as a emmn name 
would, 1 think, throw much liglit upon tlic opinions both of the an- 
cient Ucatliens and Christians. But this is not the place to enter 
upon it. [On this subject see the author’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of thb Gospels, Vol. Ill- Additional Note D, On the Dse. of 
the words Gsdr and Dsfts.” Compare also the quotation before ^ven 
fit>m Clement of Alexandria, p* 118, and p. 114, note*.] i 
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with the Logos, by which they are made one, to 
the union of all Christians with their Lord as de- 
scribed by St Paul (1 Cor. vi. 17), He who is 
joined to the Lord is one spirit with him,” though 
he represents it as a union of a far higher char- 
acter, and more divine.* 

In this unsettled state the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation continued till the fourth century. It is re- 
marked by Miinscher, when he comes to treat of 
the controversies which then arose, that “ Most of 
the earlier Fathers spoke simply of a human body, 
which the Logos or Son of God had assumed. 
Origen, on the contrary, ascribed to Christ an in- 
telligent human soul, and considered this as the 
bond of union between his divine nature and his 
human body. Some Fathers had also spoken 
occasionally of a union or commingling of man 
with God ; but their propositions concerning it 
were indefinite and incidental, and had obtained 
no authority in the Church; and the opinion of 
Origen was far from being an hypothesis gen- 
erally received.”! I quote this as the state- 
ment of a respectable writer; without assenting 
to all the ei^rassions, as may appear from 
precedes.' " 

In the fourth century, the doctrine of Athat^asius 
concerning the Trinity being established by the 
Council of Nice, and its partisans, in opposition 

* Origen, Cont. Cels. Lib II. $ 9 Qpp, 1. 392-394. 
t Bogmengeschichte, Band IV. f 77. 
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to the Arians, zealously using the strongest lan- 
guage concerning the divinity of the Son as conr 
substantial with that of the Father, the Orthodox 
faith was now verging to such a profession of their 
equality, that to represent the Logos as suffering 
in his divine nature began to appear an error, like 
that of representing the Father as suffering. On 
the other hand, thb Arians, viewing the Logos as 
a created being, found no difficulty in retaining the 
ancient doctrine concerning his simple incarnation 
in a human body, and his having suffered in the 
proper sense of the words. Among their opponents, 
likewise, Apollinaris, who had been the friend of 
Athanasius, and distinguished for his zeal iu Ets- 
serting the Orthodox faith concerning the Trinity, 
undertook, with a less fortunate result, to define 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. He, with the Ari- 
ans and the ancient Fathers, maintained that the 
Logos supplied in Christ the place of the human 
intellect. He also freely used the language, which 
has since become common, concerning the suffer- 
ings of the Divinity in Christ ; and his opponents, 
in consequence, represented him as believing the 
Divine Nature to be passible- But it seems most 
probable that he, like others, used this language 
without meaning. His doctrine was condemned 
by the second general council, that of Constan- 
tinople (A. D, 381), in which it was decreed that 
Christ was not only the perfect Logos of God,” 
but also “a perfect man possessed of a rational 
soul”; and the latter doctrine was thus at last 

established as Orthodox. 

16 * 
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The Deity being impassible, it would seem, in- 
deed, if Christ really suffered, that it was necessary 
to regard him as a perfect man, capable of suffer- 
ing. But, on the other hand, if the sufferings of 
Christ were those of a man only, it might seem to 
follow that Christ was only a man, and the whole 
mystery of the Incarnation would disappear. 

Li this state of things recourse was had to a 
doctrine which has been denominated the Com- 
munication of Properties.* It was maintained 
that, the divine and human natures in Christ being 
united in one person, what was true of cither na- 
ture might be asserted of Christ. Christ then 
being God, it might be affirmed with trutli that 
God was born, hungered, thirsted, was crucified, 
and died. It was maintained, at the same time," 
that the Divine Nature was impassible and un- 
changeable. The last proposition annihilated all 
meaning in the former, not leaving it oven the 
poor merit of being the most offensive mode of 
expressing some conception that might be appre- 
hended as possible. What sense those who have 
asserted the sufferings of God have fancied that 
words might have, is a question which, after 
alj that has been written upon the subject, 
very much to conj^ctur^. 1 imagine, that, it at 
the present day, the gross coheeplioa of some who 
think themselves Orthodox on this point, that the 
divine and human natures being united in Christ 
as the Mediator, a compound nature, different from 
either and capable of suffering, was thus formed. 


* "AvrtSdo-iff. — Koipcopia lhtdndrci>p^ 
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The doctrine of the Communication of Prop- 
erties, says Le Clerc, is as intelligible as if one 
were to say that there is a circle which is so united 
with a triangle, that the circle has the properties 
of the triangle, and the triangle those of the oir- 
cle.’^ * It is discussed at length by Petavius, with 
his usual redundance of learning- The vast folio 
of that writer containing the history of the Incar- 
nation, is one of the most striking and most mel- 
ancholy monuments of human folly which the 
world has to exhibit. In the history of other de- 
partments of science, we find abundant errors and 
extravagances; but Orthodox theology seems to 
have been the peculiar region of words without 
meaning; of doctrines confessedly false in their 
proper sense, and explained in no other; of the 
most portentous absurdities put forward as truths 
of the highest import; and of contradictory prop- 
ositions thrown together without an attempt to 
reconcile them. A main error running through 
the whole system, as well as other systems of false 
philosophy, is, that words possess an intrinsic 
meaning, not derived from the usage of men; 
that they ate not mere signs of human ideas, but 
a sort of real entities, capable of signifying what 
transcends our conceptions; and that when they 
express to human reason only an absurdity, they 
may still be significant of a high mystery or a 
hidden truth, and are to be believed without being 
understood. 


Ars Oritica, P. n. S. L o. 9. $ 11. 
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In the fifth century, the doctrine of the Hypo- 
static Union was still fixrther defined. Before this 
time, says Mosheim, “it had been settled by the 
decrees of former coancils [those of Nice and Con- 
stantinople] that Christ was truly God and truly 
man ] but there had as yet been no controversy 
and no decision of any council concerning the 
mode and effect of the union of the two natures 
in Christ. In consequence, there was a want of 
agreement among Christian teachers in their lan- 
guage concerning this mystery.”* The contro- 
versy which now arose had its origin in the de-^ 
nial of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, that 
Mary could in strictness of speech be called “ the 
Mother of God,” a title which had been applied to 
her by Athanasius himself. Though we are accus- 
tomed to expressions more shocking, yet this title 
may perhaps sound harshly in the cars of most 
Protestants. Mosheim, however, who is solicitous 
to pass some censure upon Nestorius, finds but 
two faults or errors to impute to him, the first of 
which is, that “ he, rashly, and to the olTence of 
many, wished to set aside an innocent title which 
bad, long in common use.” f The other is, 
that he ptestuuptuously employed unsuitable ex- , 
pressions slild cbmparisons in speaking of athye-* ,. 
tery transcending all comprehension. ' CytU was at 
this time patriarch of Alexandria, and the rival of 
Nestorius, — a turbulent, ambitious, unprincipled 
man. He took advantage of the opinions of Nes-f 

* Hist. Eccles. Sfsc V. Pars H. c, 5. § 5. 

t Yocabulnm dudum tarituni et innocens.” Ibid.; § 9. 
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torius to charge him with heresy, and procured the 
calling of the third general council, that of Ephe- 
sus, A. D. 431. In this council Cyril presided, and 
the heresy of Nestorius was anathematized, and 
Nestorius himself deposed, and denounced as a 
“second Judas/^ On a subject concerning which 
the parties understood neither each other nor them^ 
selves, it has been found by modern inquirers hard 
to determine in what particulars the heresy of the 
“ now Judas differed from the Orthodoxy of Cyril, 
except in the denial that Mary could in strictness 
of speech be called “the Mother of God-” In gen- 
eral, Nestorius was charged with making so wide 
a distinction between the human and divine na- 
tures in Christ, as to separate Christ into two per- 
sons. There is, however, no ground for supposing 
that Nestorius maintained so heretical and so ra- 
tional an opinion, as that God was one person, and 
the inspired messenger of God another. Whatever 
was meant by the accusation of his dividing Christ 
into two persons, he himself earnestly denied its 
truth; while, on the other hand, it appears that 
Cyril, in his eagerness to widen the distance be- 
tween himself and his rival, either fell into the 
snare of the Apollinarian heresy, or at least grazed 
its limits. Cyril prevailed in his factious contest, 
through his influence with the officers of the im- 
perial household, and the bribes which he lavished 
upon them ; for what was Orthodoxy was to be 
determined in the last resort by the Emperor Theo^ 
dosius, or rather by the women and eunuchs of his 
court. “ Thanks to the purse of St Cyril,” says 
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Le Clerp, ‘^the Eomish Church, which regards 
coRUcils as infallible, is not, at the present day, 
Neatorian.’’ * The creeds of Protestants are equally 
indebted to St. CyrU for their purity. 

But notwithstanding the decision of the Council 
of Ephesus, the contest still raged. The monophysitG 
doctrine, as it was called, that is, the doclTinr3 of 
but a single nature in Christ, the heresy of Ai)olIi- 
naris, on the very borders of which lay Iho Ortho- 
doxy of Cyril, was maintained by Eutyches, who 
had been a friend Uf Cyril and a bitter oppontuit 
of the Nestorians. Eutyches was condemned and 
deposed by Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople. 
But though Cyril was dead, his party still j)rc- 
dominated. A council was called at Eplu'-sus, the 
proceedings of which were determined by the will 
and tlie violence of Dioscurus, who had snectHidcd 
him as patriarch of Alexandria. The opiiiioiiH ot 
Eutyches were sanctioned by it; and Flavian, who 
was present, suffered such personal outrages from 
his theological opponents, that be ojily oHcaj)ocl to 
die on the third day following. This council, 
howypt, the Church of Rome docs not regard as 
oeictimp^cal and entitiied to authority. Leo,, tjiou 
pope, joined the party, opposed to 
through his aid finally prevailed ; and the Obmidl 
of Ephesus received a name, of which wo may best 
perhaps express the force in English by calling it 
a Council of Banditti.f 

* Biblioth. Univers., Suite du Toma YTT. p, 27 . 
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So far, however, as its authority was acknowl- 
edged, the Church had been plunged by it into 
the monophysite heresy. But ‘a new council was 
called, which is reckoned as the fourth general 
council, that of Chaleedon, A. D. 451. The ma- 
jority of this council was composed of monophy- 
sites ; but the Emperor and the Pope favored the 
opposite party. Their authority prevailed; and 
the result may be given in the words of Gibbon. 
“ The Legates threatened, the Emperor was abso- 
lute In the name of the fourth general eoun- 

cil, the Christ in one person, but in two natures, 
was announced to the Catholic world : an invisi- 
ble line was drawn between the heresy of Apolli- 
naris and the faith of St. Cyril, and the road to 
paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was sus- 
pended over the abyss by the master hand of the 
theological artist.”* “This council,” says Mo- 
sheim, “ decided that all Christians should believe 
that Jesus Christ is one person in two dfetirict 
natures without any confusion or mixture, which 
has continued to be the common faith.” f It has 
continued to be the doctrine of creeds; what is 
now the faith of those who consider themselves as 
believers in the Incarnation, is probably a question 
which the greater number have never thought of 
answering. 

Of the language, however, that has been used 
in modern times concerning this doctrine, it may 

* [Decline and !FalI, &c., Cfa. XLVU.] 

t Hist Bdcles. Sscc. Y. P. IL c. 5. $ 15. 
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be wprth while to produce one or two speci- 
mens. 

Lord Bacon gives us this account of the belief 
of a Christian: — 

believes a Virgin to be a Mother of a 
Son ; and that very Son of hers to be her Maker- 
He believes him to have been shut' up in a nar- 
row room, whom heaven and earth could not con- 
tain. He believes him to have been bora in 
time, who was and is from everlasting, lie be- 
lieves him to have been a weak child carried in 
arms, who is the Almighty; and him once to 
have died, who only hath life and immortality 
in himself.”* 

The following passage is from a senuon by Dr, 
Bonth ; — 

‘‘But now was there ever any woiidiT compara- 
ble to this! to behold Divinity thus clothed In iic^sh! 
the Creator of all things hnnil)lud nol» only lo the 
company^ hut also to ilic of his creatures! 

It is as if wo shonid imagine the whoIcMvorUl not 
only represented but also eonlaim*d of 

our little artificial globes; or Iht*, body of the ^inh 
enveloped in cloud as big as ji hand; all 
which would bo looki‘d upon as astoiiiahiiig im- 
possibilities ; and yet as short of the other, as th^ 
greatest Finite is of an Infiiute, between which the, 
disparity is immeasurable. For that God should 
thu^ in a manner transform llunself, and subdue 
and master all his glories to a possibility of human 


Chsmfcors of n IlolicviTig Christian. 
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apprehension and converse, the best reason -would 
have thought it such a thing as God could not do^ 
had it not seen it actually done. It is (as it were) 
to cancel the essential distances of things, to re- 
move the bounds of nature, to bring heaven and 
earth, and (which is more) both ends of the con^ 
tradiction^ together.” * 

To one wholly ignorant of theological contro- 
versy, these passages might have the air of mali- 
cious irony. But a little further acquaintance 
with creeds and theological systems would sat- 
isfy him that such language may be used in 
earnest. 

It is with some hesitation that I adduce another 
passage from the same sermon of South, which 
occurs a few pages after what has been quoted. 
When thus treating, as it were, of the morbid 
anatomy of the human mind, it is often a question 
how far one ought to proceed in exhibiting to oom- 
mon view the more disgusting cases of disease. 
The reverence due to the subjects which are pro- 
faned, and an unwillingness to shock the feelings 
of hii^ readers, should restrain a writer from any 
unnecessary display. But it is not a little impor- 
tant that the character of the doctrine under con- 
sideration, and the monstrous extravagances to 
which it leads, should be well understood. In 
reading, then, the following words, it is to be rec- 
ollected that the author was a man distinguished 
• as a fine writer, whose uncommon natural talents 

* Soutli’B Sermons, Sth ed,, 17S7, Yol. HI. p. S99. Sennoii on 
Christmas Day, 1665. 
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had been cultivated by learning. From the works 
of grosser minds, it would be easy to produce many 
passages more intolerable. 

‘‘ Men,^^ says South, cannot persuade them- 
selves that a Deity and Infinity should lie within 
so narrow a compass as the contemptible dimen- 
sions of an human body; that Omnipotence, Om- 
niscience, and Omnipresence should be ever wnropt 
in swaddling-clothes, and abased to the liomcly 
usages of a stable and a manger ; that the glo- 
rious Artificer of the whole universe, who spread 
out the heavens like a curtain^ and laid the fownda- 
Hons of the earthy could over turn carpenter, and 
exercise an inglorious trade in a little cell. They 
cannot imagine that He who commands the cattle 
upon a thousand hills^ and takes up the ocean in the 
hollow of his kand^ could be subject to the mean- 
nesses of hunger and thirst,^ and be afilieted in all 
his appetites. That ho who once created^ and at 
present governs^ and shall hereafter judge^ the 
world, shall be abused in all his concta'iis and rela- 
tions, be scomged^ spit vpon^ mocked^ and at last 
CTudfw(L All which arc passages which lie ex- 
tremely cross to the notions and conceptions that 
reason has framed to itself, of that high and 
impassible perfection that resides in divine 
nature.*’ 

There is a short poem written by Watts after 
the death of Locke,* in which, on account of tlm 
wavering and the cold assent” which that groat 

* On Mr. LockVs Annotations, left behind him at his doath. [Sco 
Watts’s Worts, IV. 89 5, 397.] 
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man was supposed by him to have given to 
‘^themes divinely true,” he invokes the aid of 
Charity that he may see him in heaven. What 
were these “ themes divinely true,” appears in the 
following verses : — 

“Keason could scarce sustain to see 
Tlie Almighty One, the Eternal Three, 

Or bear the Infant Deity j 

Scarce could her pride descend to own 

Her Maker stooping from his throne, 

And dressed in glories so unknown. 

A ransomed world, a bleeding God, 

And HeaTcn appeased by flowing bbod, 

Were themes too painful to bo understood.’’ 

The Eternal Three! The Deity an infant! God 
bleeding! The Maker of the universe appeasing 
Heaven by his flowing blood! These are not doc- 
trines to be trifled, with. Consider what meaning 
can be put upon these words ; take the least offen- 
sive sense they can be used to express, and then 
let any one ask himself this question : If these 
doctrines are not doctrines of Christianity, what 
are they? It is a question that deserves serious 
consideration. There is but an alternative. If 
they are not doctrines of Christianity, then they 
arc among the most insane fictions of human 
fully: the monstrous legends of Hindoo supersti- 
tion present nothing more revolting, or more in 
contrast with the truths of our religion. 

But, in fact, some of the most portentous of 
these expressions are used utterly without mean- 
ing. They can express nothing which an intelli- 
gent man will admit that he intends to 
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Attempt to give a sense to the propositions, God 
was an iivfant; God poured out his blood; God 
died. Even he whom familiarity has rendered 
insensible to language really equivalent, may 
shudder at so naked a statement of what he 
professes to beUeve. Let him attempt to give 
a sense to those words, and just in proportion 
as he approaehes toward the shadow of a mean- 
ing, will he approach toward a conception, from 
which, if he have the common sentiments ol a 
man and a Christian, he will shrink back with 
abhorrence. 

Since Christianity, then, has been represented as 
teaching such doctrines, and even as suspending 
the salvation of men upon their belief, is it won- 
derful that it has had, and that it has, so little 
power over men’s minds and hearts ? Could 
means more effectual have been devised for de- 
stroying its credit and counteracting its t^fllcacy? 
If TRUE RELIGION be the great support of the inoral 
virtues, and essential to the happiness of individ- 
uals and the well-being of society, is it strange 
that there has been so little virtue, happiiions, or 
In the world? And what, then, arc our 
daiie^ as, Christians, and as friends of bum^n 
kind ? What is the duty of all enliglitened 
of all qualified to inquire into the character and 
history of these doctrines, — of all who profess or 
countenance them with an uncertain faith? Of 
such as are fitted to think and act upon subjects 
of this nature, there is but one class to whom a 
solemn appeal may not* be made. It consists of 
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those who, after a thorough examination, have felt 
themselves compelled to receive these doctrines — 
if the thing be possible — as doctrines taught by 
Christ and his Apostles. 





SECTION VL 


DIFPIOULTIES THAT MAY REMAIN IN SOME MINDS RESPECT- 
ING THE PASSAGES OP SCREPTITRE AXLEGED BY TRINITA- 
RIANS. 

As I have endeavored to express myself as con- 
cisely as possible, I shall not recapitulate what I 
have vmtten. If any one should think the argu- 
ments that have been urged deserve consideration, 
but yet not be fully satisfied of their correctness, 
it will be but the labor of an hour or two to read 
them over again. The time will be well spent, 
should it contribute toward freeing his faith from 
an essential error, and giving him clearer, more 
correct, and consequently more ennobling and op- 
erative conceptions of Christianity. 

Here, then, as I have had occasion to say before, 
I might close the discussion. But even if the truth 
for w'hich I am contending be fully established, still 
difficulties may remain in some minds which it is 
desirable to remove. Like a great part of Scrij^** 
ture, the passages adduced in support of the Trin- 
itarian doctrines have been interpreted upon no 
general principles, or upon none which can be 
defended. But many persons have been taught 
from their childhood to associate a false mean- 
ing with words and texts of the Bible. This 
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meaning, borrowed from the schools of technical 
theology, is that which immediately presents itself 
to their minds, when those words and texts occur. 
They can hardly avoid considering the expositions 
so familiar to them, as those alone that could 
be obvious to an unprejudiced reader. He who 
would break the associations which they have be- 
tween certain words and a certain meaning, and 
substitute the true sense for that to which they 
are accustomed, appears to them to be doing vio- 
lence to the language of Scripture. 

Now these prejudices, so far as they are capable 
of being removed, can be removed only by estab- 
lishing correct principles of interpretation, applying 
them to the subject in hand, and pointing out the 
true or the probable meaning of the more impor- 
tant passages that have been misunderstood. This, 
therefore, I shall endeavor to do in the sections that 
follow. 



SECTION VII. 


ON THE ritrSCIPLES OF TUB INTKBI'EETATION OF tASOUAOl!. 

Supposing the doctrines maintained by Trin- 
itarians to bo capable of proof, the state of th(! 
case between them and their opponents would b<» 
this. They quote certain texts, and explain theni 
in a sense which, as they believe, supports their 
opinions. We maintain that the words wore in- 
tended to express a very different ineaninj?. How 
is the question to be decided? W o do not dcniy 
that there arc certain expressions in Ihf'so texis, 
wliich, nakedly considered, will bmr a Trinitarian 
sense; how is it then to b(5 asce,rtain(((l, whether 
this soaso or sonic other was inlondi'd by the 
writer ? 

In order to answer this ipiestioii, it is ni'eessary 
to enter into some cxplaualion eonecrniiii( the 
natote of language and the principles of its in- 
terpretation. The art of interpretaiion dcrivoa Jta 
origin from the intrinsic ambiffuilt/ of kistffue^e. 
What I mean to express by this is the fact, 
that a very largo portion of HcntcnccB, considered 
in iliemselves, that is, if regard be had merely to 
iJie words of which Uiey are composed, aro capable 
of expressing not one meaning only, but two or 
more diffcroul meanings ; or (to state this fact in 
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other terms) that in very many cases, the same 
sentence, like the same single word, may he used 
to express various and often very different senses. 
Now in a great part of what we find written con- 
cerning the interpretation of language, and in a 
large portion of the specimens of criticism which 
we meet with, especially upon the Scriptures, this 
fundamental truth, this fact which lies at the very 
bottom of the art of interpretation, has either been 
overlooked, or not regarded in its relations and 
consequences. It may be illustrated by a single 
example. St. John thus addresses the Christians to 
whom he was writing, in his First Epistle, ii. 20 : — 

“ You have an anointing from the Holy One^ and 
know all things^ 

If we consider these words in themselves merely, 
wc shall perceive how uncertain is their significa- 
tion, and how many different meanings they may 
bo used to express. The first clause, “ You have 
an anointing from the Holy One,” may signify, — 

1. Through the favor of God^ you have become 
Ohristims or believers in Christ; anointing being 
a ceremony of consecration, and Christians being 
considered as consecrated and set apart from the 
rest of mankind. 

2. Or it may mean, You have been truly sMcti^ 
fir.d in heart and life : a figure borrowed from out- 
ward consc(iratiou being used to denote toward 
holiness. 

3. Or, You have been endued with miraculous 
powers: consecrated as prophets and toach^ in 
the Christian community. 
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4. Or, You have been well instructed in the iruOhS 
of Christimity>* 

I forbear to mention other meanings, which the 
word anointing might be used to express. These 
are sujfficient for our purpose. 

The term Holy One^ in such a relation as it 
holds to the other words in the present sentence, 
may denote cither God, or Christ, dr some other 
being. 

You know all things^ literally expresses the mean- 
ing, You have the attribute of omniscience, Benido 
this meaning it may signify, You are fully ac- 
quainted with all the objects of human knowl- 
edge; or, You know every truth connected xoith 
Christianity; or, You have all the knowledge ne- 
cessary to form your faith and direct your con- 
duct; or the proposition may require some other 
limitation; for all things is one of those terms, 
the meaning of which is continually to be re- 
strained and modified by a regard to the subject 
present to the mind of the wrilor. 

This statement may afTord some imperfect notion 
of the various senses which the words Ix^fon*. ns 
may be used to express; and of the uncertainly 
that must e3i;ist about their moaning, when they 
are regarded withbut reference to those, consldem- 
tions by which it ought to be determined. T say, 
imperfect, because we have really kept one very 
important consideration in mind, that they wore 
written by an Apostle to a Christian community. 


Sco Wotstcin'fl noloH on tliis passage, and on I Tim. ir. 7. 
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Putting this out of view, it would not be easy to 
fix the limit of their possible meanings. It must 
be remembered that this passage has been adduced 
merely by way of illustration ; and tjiat, if it were 
necessary, an indefinite number of similar exam- 
ples might be quoted. 

I will mention, and I can barely mention, some 
of the principal causes of the intrinsic ambiguity 
of language. 1. Almost every word is used in a 
variety of senses; and some words in a great 
variety. Now, as we assign one or another of 
these senses to different words in a sentence, we 
change the meaning of the whole sentence. H 
they are important words, and the different senses 
which wc assign vary much from each other, we 
change its meaning essentially. 2. But beside their 
common significations, words may be used in an 
undefined number of figurative senses. A large 
proportion of sentences may, therefore, be under- 
stood either figuratively or literally. Considered in 
themselves, they present no intrinsic character that 
may enable us to determine whether they are liter- 
al or figurative. They may often be understood in 
more than one literal, and in more than one figura- 
tive sense ; and a choice is then to be made among 
all these different senses. 3, A very large porliou 
of sentences which are not what rhetoricians call 
figiirative, are yet not to be understood strictly, 
not to the letter, but with some limitation, and 
often with a limitation which contracts exceedingly 
their literal meaning. “ I do not,’^ says Mr. 
addressing the friend to whom he is writing, 
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BeflLections on the French Revolution, — “I do 
not conceive you to be of that sophistical, cap- 
tious spirit, or of that uncandid dulncss, as to re- 
quire for every general observation or sentiment an 
explicit detail of the correctives and exceptions, 
which reason will presume to be included in all 
the gen era! propositions which come from reason- 
able men.” Sentences that are general or univer- 
sal in their terms, are often to be regarded merely 
in relation to the subject treated of, or the persons 
addressed ; and their meaning is often to be greatly 
limited by a regard to one or another of these con- 
siderations. 4- In eloquence, in poetry, in popular 
writing of every sort, and not least in the Scrip- 
tures, a great part of the language used is the 
language of emotion or feeling. The strict and 
literal meaning of this language is, of course, a 
meaning which the words may be used to ex- 
press ; but this is rarely the true meaning. The 
language of fooling is very different from that of 
philosophical accuracy. The mind, when slrougly 
excited, delights in general, unlimited propositions, 
in, hyperboles, in bold figures of every sort, in ford- 
.blft'f^esentations of thought addressed indirectly 
to thev^dfflre through the medium of 

imagination, /and in the utterance of thof^ 
porary false judgmonte which are tho natiirid re- 
sult, and consequently among the most, natural 
expressions, of strong emotion. Dillferent senses 
in which such language may be understood often 
present themselves ; and it is sometimes not easy 
to determine which to adopt. 
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But farther, language is conventional ; and the 
use of it varies much in different ages and na- 
tions. No uniform standard has existed by which 
to measure the expressions of men’s conceptions 
and feelings. Li one state of society, language 
assumes a bolder character, more unrestrained, 
and more remote from its proper sense ; in anoth- 
er, the modes of speech are more cool and exact. 
The expressions of compliment and respect, for 
instance,, in France or Italy, and the expressions 
of the Orientals generally, are not proportional 
to our own. A sentence translated verbally from 
one language into another will often convey a 
stronger or more unlimited meaning than was 
intended by him who uttered it. ^'John,” says 
our Saviour, “ came neither eating nor drinking,” 
These words, as spoken by him, had nothing of 
the paradoxical character which would belong to 
them if now uttered for the first time in our own 
language. ' They meant only that John, leading 
an ascetic life, refrained from taking food after 
the common fashion, at regular meals. — Work 
out your salvation,” says St. Paul, “ with fear and 
trembling.” f The Apostle, who elsewhere exhorts 
Christians to rejoice always,” did not here intend 
that their life should be one of anxious dread ; and 
we may express his purpose by saying, “ with ear- 
nest solicitude.” He tells the Corinthians that they 
had received Titus with “ fear and trembling,” J 
by which words, in this place, he means what we 

* Matthew xi. 18. t Philippians ii. 12. t 2 Car. Tu. 15. 
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might call ‘^respect and deference.” — Christ says, 
that he who would he his follower must “ hate fa- 
ther and mother.” ’ The genius of our language 
hardly admits of so bold a figure, by which, how- 
ever, nothing more - was signified, than that his 
follow^'ers must be prepared to sacrifice their dear- 
est affections in his cause. — But even where there 
is no peculiar boldness or strength of expression in 
the original, we are liable to be deceived by a want 
of analogy to our modes of speech. Figures and 
turns of expression familiar in one language are 
sti-ange in another; and an expression to wliich 
we are not accustomed strikes us with more force, 
and seems more significant, than one in common 
use, of which the meaning is in fact the same. 
We are very liable to mistake the purport of words 
which appear under an aspect unknown or infre- 
quent in our native tongue. The declaration, 
''land my Father are one,” f may seem to us at 
first sight almost too bold for a human being to 
use concerning God, merely because we arc not 
accustomed to this expression in grave discourse. 
But in familiar conversation no one would mis- 
understand me, if, while transacting some busi- 
ness as the agent of a friend, I should say, " T 
and my Mend are one” ; meaning that I am fully 
empowered to act as his representative, The 
passage quoted is to be understood in a similar 
manner ; and the liability to mistake its meaning 
arises only from our not being familiar with its 


Luke xir. 25. 


t John X. 30. 
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use on solemn occasions. — “The Son of Man 
came to give his life a ransom for many.” * Wc 
do not express the intended figure in this par- 
ticular form, the noun “ ransom” being commonly 
employed by us only to denote a price paid to 
him who has had power over the ransomed. The 
passage has, consequently, been misunderstood; 
but the verb “ransom” has a wider significaney, 
corresponding to the sense of our Saviour; and 
by a very slight change in the mode of expres- 
sion, the occasion of mistake is removed ; “ The 
Son of Man came to give his life to ransom 
many ” ; that is, to deliver them from the evils of 
ignorance, error, and sin. — “Whatever,” said our 
Saviour to St. Peter, “ thou shall bind on earth 
will be bound in heaven, and whatever thou shall 
loose on earth will be loosed in heaven.” f This 
passage and another corresponding to it, in which 
the same authority is extended to the Apostles 
generally, J have .been perverted to the worst pur- 
poses. The figure in which our Saviour expressed 
his meaning is not found in modern languages, 
but was familiar to the Jews. “ To bind ” with 
them signified “to forbid,” and “to loose” signi- 
fied “ to permit ” ; § and the meaning of Christ 
was, “ I appoint you to preach my religion, by 
which what is forbidden is forbidden by God, 
and what is permitted is permitted by God.” 
As its minister, you will speak in his name and 
with his authority, forbidding or permitting on 


* Matthew xx. 28. f Matthew xvi. 19. J Matthew xviii. 18. 
§ See Wetsteia’s note on Matthew xvi. 19. 
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earth what is forbidden or permitted in heaven. 
— It is further to be remarked, that, in some 
cases where there is this want of correspondence 
between languages, the vefbal rendering of a pas- 
sage may be unintelligible, and even oflbnsive; as 
in the address of St, Paul to the Corinthians, tljus 
translated in the Common Version : Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your 
own bowels.” * The meaning of St. Paul, which a 
reader of those words might hardly conjecture, is 
this : “ You do not sufier from any deficiency in us, 
but you are deficient in your own affections” — 
Sometimes a verbal rendering gives a sense al- 
together false : Now I beseech you, brethren, 
that ye all speak the same thing.”! So St. 
Paul is represented as addressing the Corinthians 
in the Common Version. But ^'to speak the 
same thing” was a phrase used in Greek in a 
sense unknown in English, to denote agreeing 
together”; and the exhortation in fact was, that 
they should all agree together.” — These ex- 
amples, few as they arc, may serve to illustrate 
the mistakes to which we are exposed from the 
want of analogy between languages ; and to show 
that the true meaning of a passage may be very 
different from the sense which, without further iii- 

* 2 Cor. Vi. 12.— To one acquainted with the French lanmingc, 
the character of the rendering in the Common Version may ho illus. 

a , y supposing a verbal translation of tlic following account of 
a tragxc aeUess : “EUe salt 6mouvoir ot toucher ; jamais comedienno 
n»ent plus d’cntrailles ” 
t 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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quiry-j we should receive from a verbal rendering 
of it into English, A verbal rendering of an an- 
cient author must be often false, ambiguous, or 
unintelligible, and when not exposed to graver 
charges, .will commonly fail in preserving the full 
significancy, the spirit and character, of the origi- 
nal. 

Those which have been mentioned are some of 
the principal causes of the ambiguity of language; 
or, as wc may say in other terms, they are some of 
the principal modes in which this ambiguity mani- 
fests itself. But a full analysis of the subject, ac- 
companied by proper examples, would fill many 
pages. From what has been already said, the 
truth of the propositions maintained will, 1 think, 
appear,* at least sufficiently for our present pur- 
pose. 

It is, then, to the intrinsic ambiguity of lan- 
guage, that the art of interpretation owes its ori- 
gin. If words and sentences were capable of ex- 
pressing but a single meaning, no art would be 
required in their interpretation. It would be, as a 
late writer,* thoroughly ignorant of the subject, 
supposes, a work to be performed merely with 
the assistance of a lexicon and grammar. The 
object of the art of interpretation is to enable us 
to solve the difficulties presented by the intrinsic 
ambiguity of language. It first teaches us to 
perceive the different meanings which any sen- 
tence may be used to express, as the different 

* Dr. Thomas Chalmers. See the conclusion of the artide Chris- 
tianity^ in the Edinburgh Encyclopsadifu 
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words of which it is composed are taken respec- 
tively in one sense or another; as it is understood 
literally, or figuratively ; strictly and to the letter, 
or popularly and in a modified sense; as the lan- 
guage of emotion, or as a calm and unimpassioned 
expression of thoughts and sentiments; as the lan- 
guage of one age or nation, or that of another ; 
and it then teaches us (which is its ultimate pur- 
pose) to distinguish, among possible meanings, the 
actual meaning of the sentence, or that meaning 
which, in the particular case we are considering, 
was intended by the author. And in what man- 
ner does it enable us to do this? Hero, again, 
a full and particular answer to this question is 
not to be comprised jn the compass of a few 
pages. The general answer is, that it ♦enables 
us to do this by directing our attention to all 
those considerations which render it probable that 
one meaning loas intended by the writer rather 
than another. 

Some of these considerations arc, the character 
of the writer, his habits of thinking and feeling, his 
common style of expression, and that of his age or 
nation, his settled opinions and belief, the cxtcnii 
of his knowledge, the general state of things dur- 
ing the time in which he lived, the particular local 
and temporary circumstances present to his mind 
while writing, the character and condition of those 
for whom he wrote, the opinions of others to 
which he had reference, the connection of the sen- 
tence, or the train of thought by which it is pre- 
ceded and followed, and, finally, the manner in 
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which he was understood by those for whom he 
wrote, — a consideration, the importance of which 
varies with circumstances. The considerations to 
be attended to by an interpreter are here reduced 
to their elements. I cannot dwell long enough 
upon the subject, to point out all the different 
forms and combinations in which they may ap- 
pear. But where the words which compose a sen- 
tence are such, that the sentence may be used to 
express more than one meaning, its true meaning 
is to be determined solely by a reference to ex- 
trinsic CONSIDERATIONS, such as have been stated. 
In the case supposed (a case of very frequent oc- 
cmrence), all that we can learn from tiie mere 
words of the sentence is the different meanings 
which ^he sentence is capable of expressing. It is 
obvious that the words, considered in themselves, 
can afford no assistance in determining which of 
those different meanings was that intended by th§ 
mtlior. This problem is to be solved solely by a 
process of reasoning, founded uiion such considera- 
tions as have been stated. 

I will illustrate this account of the principles of 
interpretation by an example of their application. 

Of Milton, Dr. Johnson says, that 
He had considered creation in its whole extent, 
and his descriptions are therefore learned,” ^ 

“But he could not be always in other worlds, he 
must sometimes return to earth, and talk of things 
visible and known.” f 


. [Ufo of Milton. WorkSi IX. 1&7.] 


t [Ibia.,p.l68.] 
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I should certainly think that there was no passage 
^in Scripture which went so far to prove the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as this does tojprove the doc- 
trine of transuhstantiation. Why, then, do we not 
understand the words in the sense of the Roman 
Catholics ? Why do we suppose a figure so bold, 
and to our ears so harsh, as we are compelled to 
suppose, if we do not understand them literally ? 
Solely because we have such notions of the char- 
acter and doctrines of our Saviour, that we are 
satisfied that he would not teach anything irra- 
tional or absurd ; and that the declaration in ques- 
tion would be very irrational, if understood literally 
without reference to the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiatioii; and altogether absurd, if supposed to im- 
ply the truth of this doctrine. It is upon the same 
principle that we interpret a very large proportion 
of all the figurative language which we meet with. 
We at once reject the literal meaning of the words, 
and understand them as figurative, because, if we 
did not do this, ?liey would convey some meaning 
which contradicts common sense; and it would 
be inconsistent with our notions of the writer, to 
suppose him to intend such a meaning. But this 
principle, which is adopted unconsciously in the 
interpretation of all other writings, has beep, gross- 
ly disregarded in the interpretation of Scripture. 
If one should interpret any other writings (except 
those in the exact sciences) in the safhe manner in 
which the Scriptures have been explained, he might 
find as many absurdities in the former as there are 
pretended mysteries in the latter. 
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Upon the principle just stated, we may reject 
the literal meaning of a passage, when we cannot 
pronounce with confidence what is its true mean- 
ing. The words of our Saviour just quoted are 
an example in point. One may be fully justified 
in rejecting their literal meaning, who is wholly 
unable to determine their true meaning. To do 
this is certainly no easy matter. Similar difficul- 
ties, that is, passages about the true meaning of 
which we can feel no confidence, though we may 
confidently reject some particular meaning which 
the words will bear, are to be found in all other 
ancient writings as well as the Scriptures. 

If the facts and principles respecting interpreta- 
tion which have been stated are correct, any one 
who will examine what has been written concern- 
ing this subject may perceive how little it has 
been understood by a large proportion of those 
who have undertaken to lay down rules x>f exposi- 
tion, and how much it has been involved in oJd- 
scurity and error. There are many writers who 
appear, neither to have had any distinct conception 
of the truth, that sentences are continually occur- 
ring which may ' severally express very different 
senses when we attend only to the words of lohich 
they are composed^ nor, of consequence, any just 
notions of the manner in which the actual mean- 
ing of such sentences is to be determined. Yet 
it is to such sentences that the art of interpre- 
tation is -40 be applied ; .and its purpose is, to 
teach us in what manner their ambiguity may 
bo resolved, 
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We are now, then, prepared to answer the ques- 
tion formerly proposed. Certain passages are ad- 
duced by Trinitarians in support of their opinions. 
We do not dgny that there are expressions in some 
of these passages, which, the words alone being 
regarded, will bear a Trinitarian sense. How is it 
to be ascertained whether this sense, or some other, 
was intended by the writer ? 

Now this is a question which, as we have shown, 
is to be determined solely by extrinsic considera- 
tions ; and all those considerations that have been 
brought into view in the former part of this discus- 
sion hear directly upon the point at issue. My 
purpose has been to prove that the Trinitarian doc- 
trines were not taught by Christ and his Apostles. 
If this has been proved, it has been proved that 
they were not taught by them in any particular 
passage. All the considerations that have been 
brought forward apply directly to the interpreta- 
tion of any words that may be adduced; and if 
these considerations arc decisive, then it is certain 
that the Trinitarian exposition of every passage of 
the New Testament must be false. Their force can 
be avoided but in one way ; not by proving, posi- 
tively, that certain words will bear a Trinitarian 
meaning, — that is conceded; but by proving, nega- 
tively, that it is impossible these words should be 
used in^any other than a Trinitarian meaning, — 
that they admit of but one sense, which, under all 
circumstances, they must be intended to express. 
'But this no man of common information will main- 
tain. If, then, there be not some gross error in the 
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preceding reasonings, the controversy respecting 
the Trinitarian exposition of those passages is de- 
cided. Whatever may be their true sense, the 
Trinitarian exposition must be false. 

But I will now recur to the essential character * 
of the Trinitarian doctrines, for the purpose of 
showing, that, though there are words in the New 
Testament which, abstractly considered, will bear 
some one or other Trinitarian sense, yet that this 
sense can be ascribed to them only in violation of 
a fundamental principle of interpi;etation. 
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FXJOTAMENTAL PEIS'CIPLE OF rS’TEEPRETATION VIOLATED 
BY THIKITABIAST EXPOSITOES. ^ — NO PKOPOSITION CAN BE 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE, IN ITSELF CONSIDERED, FlcOM THE 
NATURE OF THE IDEAS EXPRESSED BY IT. 

The principle of interpTetation to which I refer 
is so constantly present to the mind of every one, 
and is acted upon so unconsciously in reading all 
other books but the Scriptures, that, except in refer- 
ence to them, it is scarcely necessary to announce 
it or advert to it. It has been already mentioned. 
In many cases, as I have said, we at 'once reject 
the literal meaning of words, and understand them 
as figurative, because if we did not do this they 
would convey some meaning which contradicts 
common sense ; and it would be inconsistent with 
our notions of the writer to tuppose him to intend 
such a meaning. Men’s minds being constituted 
alike, so that, when a subject is clearly understood, 
what appears an absurdity to one will- appear an 
absurdity to another, we do not ascribe an absurd 
meaning to the language of any writer, except 
upon the special consideration of some well-known 
peculiarity of belief, or defect or cloudiness of in- 
tellect, Yet a great part of all language diverted 
in any way from its literal sense will bear an ab- 
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surd meaning, that is, admits of being so' inter- 
preted when the words alone are regarded. 

We may lake as instances of this the examples 
of the use of language quoted in the preceding sec- 
tion, But I will produce a few more passages, < 
from which it may appear to those not familiar 
with the subject how absurd or false the literal 
meaning of language often is, and how instantly 
and unconsciously it is rejected upon the principle 
\ have stated. I give them without comment, for 
none is required. My purpose is merely to call 
attention to a fact respecting the use of language, 
which, though frequently overlooked, must be ac- 
knowledged as soon as it is pointed out. 

Speaking of the conciliatory measures toward 
the American colonies adopted by the Rocking- 
ham administration just before its dissolution, Mr. 
Burke says : ‘‘ The question of the repeal [of the 
Stamp Act] was brought on by ministry in the 
committee of this House, in the very instant when 
it was known that more than one court negotia- 
tion was carrying on with the heads of the opposi- 
tion. Everything upon every side was full of 
traps and mines. Earth below shook; heaven 
above menaced.” * 

Speaking of the rapid increase of numbers in 
these colonies, he says : “ Such is the strength 
with which population shoots in that part of the 
world, that, state the number as high as we will, 
whilst the dispute continues, the exaggeration. 


[Speech on American Taxation.] 
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ends. Whilst we are discussing any given mag- 
nitude, they are grown to it.” * 

“ A strong and habitually indulged imagina- 
tion,” says Foster, ^'has incantations to dissolve 
the rigid laws of time and distance, and to place 
a man in something so like the presence of his 
object, that he seems half to possess it ; and it is 
hard, while occupying the verge of paradise, to be 
flung far back in order to find or make a path to 
it, with the slow and toilsome steps of reality.” f ^ 
Remarking upon the responsibility of writers of 
fictitious narratives, in regard to the characters 
they delineate, the same author has the following 
passage: “They create a new person; and in 
sending him into society, they can choos^'whether 
his example shall tend to improve or pervert the 
minds that will be compelled to admire him.” f 
I will quote a few more sentences, from Young.§ 

The death-bed of the just .... 

Is it his death-bed 1 No ; it is his shrine : 

Behold him there just rising to a god.’’ 

Shall wc this moment gazo on God in man ; 

The nezst, lose man for ever in the dustl” 

“A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun.” 

Speaking of the beauty of the material world, as 
relative to our perceptions, and existing only so far 
as it is perceived by the eye of man : — 

* [Speech on Conciliation with America.] 
t [Essay on the Application of the Epithet Romantic, Letter HI.] 
t [On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, 
Letter VHL] 

5 [Night Thoughts, IL B29; VH. 222, 1354; VI. 429.] 
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But for the magic organ’s po-vverful charm^ 

Barth were a rude, uncolorcd chaoS'Still 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint. 

Which Nature’s admirable picture draws 

Like Milton’s Bve, when gazing oif the lake, 

Han makes the matchless imago man admires. 

Say then, shall man, his thoughts all sent abroad, 

His admiration waste on objects round, 

When Heaven makes him the soul of all he sees ? ” 

Any person in his common reading may find 
numberless similar passages, of which we reject 
without hesitation the verbal meaning, simply be- 
cause it is absurd or evidently false. But this 
principle has not been regarded in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. The believer in transubstantia- 
tion contends that we are to understand verbally 
the declaration : ‘‘ Unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, you have not 
life within you.”* The sect of the Antinomians 
would have us take to the letter the words of St. 
Paul, as rendered in the Common Version: “But 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justifieth' the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.”! And of the believers in the doc- 
trine of Atonement, some contend, that, when the 
Apostle speaks of the church as being “ purchased 
by the blood of Christ,” or, as they would have it 
read, “by the blood of God,” we are to regard the 
blood of the Son as being paid, as it were, to the 
Father to deliver us from his wrath. All the errors 
connected with Christianity have appealed for sup- 
port to such verbal misinterpretations of particular 

* [John vi. 63.] t [Romans iv. ,5.j 

18 * 
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passages. Hence it has been said, that anything 
may be proved from the Scriptures, And it is 
true, that, if we proceed in so erroneous a method, 
and neglect every fact and principle which ought 
to be attended to in the interpretation of language, 
there is no meaning too false, too absurd, or too 
ridiculous, to he educed from the words of Scrip- 
ture, or, equally, from those of any popular WTit- 
ing. An experiment may be made upon the pas- 
sages just quoted in the preceding paragraphs.* 


^ Qusb hx, quoi senatCls-consultum, quod mugistraths edictunij 
quod foedus, aut pactio] quod [ut ad pnvataR res redcam) tcstamcn- 
tum^ quae judicia^ aut stipulationesj aut pact! ct convcnti Ibmula ooR 
infirmari, aut convelli potest, si ad verba rem dellcctcre velimus ; con- 
silium autem eoriim, qui scripserunt, et rationem, et auctoritatem 
relinquamus ** Sermo meherculo ct familians ct quotidianus non 
cohajrebit, si verba inter nos aucupabimur. Dcniquo impcriiim do- 
mesticum nullum ciit, si scrvulis hdc nostris conccsscripius, ut ad 
verba nobis obediant; non ad id, quod ox verbis intclligi possit, ob- 
temperent.” 

‘'What law, what decree of the Senate, what ordinance of a magis- 
trate, what tieatyor convention, or, to return to private concerns, 
what testament, what judicial decision, what stijmlation, -what form 
of agreement, may not be invalidated or annulled, if we insist on 
bending the meaning to the words, and neglect the intent, purport, 
and will of the writer? Truly, our familiar and every-day discourse 
would have little coherence, if wo lay in wait for each other's words. 
There would be no domestic government, if wc allowed our slavcn to 
obey our commands in their verbal meaning, and not in that Kcnso in 
which the words are to bo understood,” 

Cicero, Orat. pro A. Crocinft, § le. 

A late writer, however, to whom I have before adverted, p 147, Dr. 
Chalmers (in the article there mentioned), contends earnestly that 
the verbal method of interpreting the Scriptures is the true method. 

“ The examination of the Scriptures,” ho says, “ is a pure work of 
grammatical analysis. It is an uumixctl question of kiignagc,” 
“ Wb admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary and the lexi- 
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It is in the verbal manner spoken of, that the 
passages brought to prove the Trinitarian doctrines 
have been interpreted. But in order to withdraw 
the propositions thus resulting, ftom the jurisdic- 
tion of reason, they have been called incomprehen- 
sible mysteries, A certain obscurity has thus been 
thrown over the subject, by which some minds are 
perplexed- I will now, therefore, attempt to show, 
what, I think, may be shown clearly, that no prop- 
osition can be incomprehensible from the nature of 

con.” ‘‘The mind and meaning of the aulhor who is translated is 
ptircly a rpiestion of language, and should he decided upon no other 
principles than those of grammar or philology.” But this principle 
“has been most glaringly departed from in the case of the Bihlo; 

the meaning of its author, instead of being made singly and 

entirely a question of grammar, has been made a question of meta- 
physics, or a question of sentiment : instead of the argument 

’resorted being, Such must be the rendering, from the structure 
of language, and the import and signiiicancy of its phrases ; it has 
been, Such must be the rendering, from the analogy of the faith, the 
reason of tho thing, the character of the Divine mind, and the vzis- 
doiu of all his dispensations.” Thci'c are Christians “who in addi- 
tion to the word of God talk also of the •reason of the thing.” “ Could 
wo only dismiss the uncertain fancies of a daring jind presumptuous 
theology, sit down like a school-boy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity os a more work of translation, then wo would ex- 
pect the same unanimity among Christians, that wo meet with among 
scholars and literati about tho system of Epicurus, or philosophy of 
Aristotle.” 

illustration is particularly unhappy, at least so far as rogslrds 
tlio philosophy of Aristotle. But I do not insist on this, nor on the 
looseness and uncertainty of some of tho language which I have 
quoted. Tho main ideas are sufficiently apparent, We are to come 
to the study of the Scriptures merely with our grammar and lexicon. 
Having done so, let us consider how tvo shall proceed. Our lexicon 
will cxliibit to ns ten or twenty different meanings, perhaps, of some 
of the most important words in a sentence. Our grammar, hesidie 
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the ideas expressed ; that there can be no meaning 
conveyed in words, which is not perfectly intelligi- 
ble, I do not say by this or that individual, but by 
the human understanding. 

Words are only human instruments for the ex- 
pression of human ideas ,* and it is impossible 
that they should express anything else. The 
meaning of words is .that idea or aggregate of 
ideas which men have associated with certain 

teaching us the .relations of words to each other, will discover to us 
tlie various and often numerous modifications of meaning, which 
some alteration in the form of a word renders it capable of express- 
ing. If it happen to have an appendix treating of the rhetorical 
figures, we may also learn something fiom it concerning the many 
changes of signification to whieli words are subjected according to 
established modes of speech, though our knowledge, if derived 
merely fiom this source, may not be extensive. But as yet we 
are furnished only with objects of choice among a variety of mean-^ 
ings, without anything to decide us how to choose. We have only 
learned, and that but very imperfectly, what the words mtnj signify; 
our business is to learn what they do signify. Take a sentence, 
W'hich in diff’erent relations may be used to 'express different mean- 
ings with equal propriety, — and such sentences are constantly oc- 
curring, — what assistance will our grammar or lexicon afford, to 
detenninc in any -particular case its actual meaning? Certainly 
none at all. 

Butin the process of interpretation, we arc to have recourse to no 
othet instruments. We are expressly enjoined, for instance, to ex- 
clude all consideration of the reason of the tiling. By this must be 
meant, that wo are not to consider what may reasonably he said 
upon any subject; or, in other words, what a reasonable man, with 
no false opinions,- would say concemiug it. Let ns try] then, how we 
shall succeed in interpreting Scripture, after having excluded this 
and evciy other extrinsic consideration. St. Luke ascribes those 
words to our Saviour: “Blessed are you poor, for yours is the king- 
dom of God.” Shall we exclude all consideration of tlie reason of 
the thing, and, taking the word poor in its most common and obvious 
sense, understand our Saviour as asserting for a universal truth, that 
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sounds or letters. They have no other meaning 
than what is given them by men; and this mean- 
ing must be always such as the human under- 
standing is capable of conceiving; for we can 
associate with sounds or letters no .idea or ag- 
gregate of ideas which we have not. Ideas, 
therefore, with which the human understanding 
is conversant, are all that can be expressed by 
words. If an angel have faculties of a different 

all men destitute of property oro blessed But these words, it will 
be said, arc explained by the pai-allel passage in St. Matthew. Ex- 
plained by a parallel passage! We are, then, very soon obliged to 
have recourse to something beside our grammar and lexicon. But 
how are they explained by the passage in St. Matthew ** “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit” Without taking any extrinsic consideration 
into view, but confining ourselves to tlie mere words before us, in 
whieli of the many meanings of (lie word sjiirit shall we here undei*- 
stand it Shall wc receive it in a sense which occurs repeatedly 
in the New Testament, according to which it denotes the temper 
and virtues of a Christian, and understand the words as meaning : 
“ Blessed arc they who arc poor in the temper and virtues of a Chris- 
tian ” ? But leaving those difficult passages, he who chooses to put 
out of view the reason of the thing, and all those other circumstances 
which ought to determine our judgment, may proceed with his gram- 
mar and lexicon to the next beatitude of our Saviour, and then to the 
next; and then he may open at random upon any passage lof the 
New Testament, till he has satisfied himself respecting the praoticar 
bility of his method. 

If the opinions on which I have remarked were the extravagances 
of an individual writer alone, so long a notice of them would hardly 
bo justifiable. But the assertions, I cannot say the arguments, of 
Dr Chalmers, are intended to maintain a system of interpretation in 
which the false doctrines that have been connected with Christianity 
have found tlicir main support. It is to be observed, however, that 
the verbal method of interpretation is, in fact, principally confined to 
passages brought in proof of those doctrines, and is abandoned in re- 
gard other portions of Scripture, to whicli its application would 
produce some unsanctionod error or absurdity. 
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nature from those which we possess, he can make 
no use of our language to convey to our minds 
the results of their exercise. If any being have 
more senses than we have, he can find no words 
of ours to express to us his new perceptions. It 
being impossible, therefore, that words should be 
employed to denote anything but human ideas ; 
whenever they have a meaning, this meaning, 
though liable to be mistaken, must in its own 
nature be capable of being fully understood. 

To talk of an incomprehensible meaning, if we 
use the word incomprehensible in if strict sense, 
is to employ terms which in themselves express an 
absurdity. It is the same sort of language, as if 
we were to speak of an invisible illumination. 
The meaning of a sentence is the ideas which it 
is adapted to convey to the mind of him who reads 
or hears it. But if it be capable of conveying any 
ideas, that is, if it have any meaning, it is merely 
stating the same fact in other terms, to say that 
those ideas are capable of being received and 
understood, 

Njo one, indeed, will deny, that there are jnany 
truths incomprehensible by us; which are al)ovo 
reason, or, in other words, which are wholly out 
of the grasp of our present faculties. But those 
truths cannot be expressed in human language. 
Nor, while our faculties remain what they arc, 
can they be in any way revealed to us. To re- 
veal is to make known. But what cannot be com- 
prehended cannot be made known, and therefore 
cannot be revealed, ^ 
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This very plain subject has been obscured by a 
oose and ambiguous use of language. It is said, 
that \vc believe truths which we do not com- 
prehend; — that we believe that the grass grows; 
but do not know how it grows ; — that we believe 
that some things are infinite ; but that vre do not 
comprehend infinity; — that we believe that God 
knows all things; but that we cannot form a 
conception of omniscience. Let us examine these 
propositions. The grass groios: do we not know 
what we njean when we use these words? It 
is as intelligible a proposition as can be stated. 
Wc affirm, and we intend nothing more than to 
affirm, that certain wcU-known, sensible phenom- 
ena take place. It is true that wc do not know 
hoio it grows, that is to say, wc do not know 
the proximate causes of its growth; and it is 
equally true, that we affirm nothing about those 
causes in the proposition stated. Our affirmation 
does not extend beyond our knowledge. The fact 
that there arc many phenomena of which we can- 
not assign the causes, does not tend to prove that, 
when we affirm those phenomena to exist^ we utter 
incomprehensible propositions. 

But we say of many things, that they are or may* 
be infinite; that space and duration are infinite; 
that the attributes of God are infinite ; that our 
own existence will be infinite or without termina- 
tion ; and we do not understand what is meant by 
infinity; we .do not comprehend these truths- I 
answer, that if we do not understand those propo- 
sitions, — if they are unintelligible, — it is very idle 
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to make them. We do not comprehend infinity 
in itself oonsidered ; but we comprehend our own 
idea of infinity, with the knowledge, as in very 
many other cases, that it is an inadequate idea. 
Our ideas of things infinite are, as that word im- 
plies/ essentially negative ideas. They consist in 
the conception of certain things, accompanied with 
the belief of the absence of all limit or termination. 
We not only have an idea of infinity, but it is im- 
possible we* should not have. The very constitu- 
tion of our minds is such that we cannot, for in- 
stance, .imagine a period when time began, or when 
it may end. It is true that we are unable to con- 
ceive of infinity positively, we do not understand 
all its nature ; and we can reason about it there- 
fore but very partially. It belongs to the class of 
inadequate ideas, which includes far the greater 
portion of all our ideas; and the propositions rc^ 
lating to it are no more unintelligible than the 
propositions which relate to other ideas of this 
class. I atfimi, that the same person who called 
on me to-day visited me yesterday; and there is 
no one, I think, who will maintain that this is an 
incomprehensible proposition. Yet there arc few 
who will pretend to have a perfectly adequate 
idea of identity, the notion of which is involved 
in the proposition just stated ; and many ques- 
tions may be raised respecting this subject, as 
well as respecting infinity, by which most minds 
would be perplexed. I say that the suii is the 


Trom Iho I/atin zn negative, and j/lm/tis. 
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principal source of light and heat ; and the prop- 
owition is perfectly intelligible. But I have not 
an adequate idea of the sun;, there are many 
things concerning it, as ^Ye\l as concerning in- 
finity, which I can neither affirm nor deny. I 
cannot say, for instance, whether, as some have 
imagined, it be adapted to the support of animals 
and vegetables, in any respect similar to those 
which exist upon the earth, Our idea of infinity 
differs from most other ideas of the class to which 
I have referred it, only in this respect, — that its in- 
adequacy is occasioned by the fact, that the sub- 
ject is beyond the grasp of our faculties; while the 
inadequacy of most other ideas seems to arise 
from the deficiency of our means of information. 
But this is a difference which does not in any de- 
gree affect the nature of the propositions made 
concerning it, so as to distinguish them from other 
propositions relating to inadequate ideas. 

But it will be said, that we have no conception 
of omniscience; and yet that we make proposi- 
tions concerning it, which have a meaning and 
a very important one. I answer, that they have 
not only an important, but a perfectly intelligible 
meaning; and that this subject is of a similar 
kind to many others, of the nature and relations 
of which the undcrslandiing* has distinct ideas, 
though they arc subjects of which the irnagim^ 
tion cannot form distinct conceptions. Fix on any 
particular object of knowledge, and I can conceive^ 
in every sense of the word, that this should be 
known to God. But when these objects ,:^re ^r 

19 
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finite, or when they are mnltiplied beyond very 
narrow limits, my imagination fails and is al- 
together confomided. But the same is the case 
with regard to much humbler subjects. No ideas 
can be more definite, considered as objects of the 
understanding, than those which relate to number 
and quantity; yet it is principally collective and 
aggregate ideas involving the notion of great num- 
bers or vast quantity, that the imagination is thus 
unable to embrace. When I am told that there 
are more than six hundred millions of inhabitants 
upon the earth, I understand the proposition as 
perfectly, as when I am told that there are six indi- 
viduals in a certain room. But of the latter my 
imagination can form a distinct conception, of the 
former it cannot, I have no images in my mind 
which correspond in any considerable degree to 
the immense number of individuals mentioned; 
or to that vast mass of matter with all its vari- 
ous modifications which constitutes the earth. 
Still less can one form distinct images of what 
astronomy has made known to us respecting the 
universe. But who will pretend that man cannot 
obtixtJrehend the truths which man has discovered ? 
WV'!nLeed. not, however, go so far for examples, I 
can form ho image of a figure with twenty equal 
sides, — none which shall distinguish it from a 
similar figure of nineteen or twenty-one. But I 
am surely able to comprehend propositions re- 
specting such a figure with twenty sides; and I 
have a very clear idea of it as an object of the 
understanding. The fact therefore that our imagi- 
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nations cannot conceive of omniscience^ has no 
bearing to prove that onr reason cannot compre- 
hend the propositions which we make concern- 
ing it. ■'When indeed we regard omniscience as 
infinite knowledge, then our ideas respecting it, 
however clear, must be inadequate. But, as I 
have just shown, propositions relating to inade- 
quate ideas may be altogether intelligible. 

Language then cannot be formed into proposi- 
tions having a meaning, which meaning is not, in 
itself considered, fully to be comprehended. This 
is merely saying, in other terms, that the human 
mind is capable of comprehending the ideas of 
the human mind, for no other ideas are associated 
with, or can be expressed by, language. What 
then is the character of those propositions, said to 
be derived from the Scriptures, which are called 
incomprehensible; and which, it is affirmed, ex- 
press mysteries above human reason ? I answer, 
that BO far as they have a meaning, they are intel- 
ligible ; and that many of them are, in fact, prop- 
ositions which are perfectly intelligible. When 
I am told that the same being is both God and 
man, I recognize, as I have before said,* a very 
intelligible^ though a very absurd proposition, that 
is, I know well all the senses which the words ad- 
mit. When it is affirmed that the Father is 
and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is, -Sodj 
and yet there are not three Gods, but one, God”; 
no words can more clearly convey any meanliig, 


See pp. 67, 6a 
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than those propositions express the meaning, that 
there are three existences of whom the attributes 
of Rod may be predicated, and yet that there is 
only one existence of whom the attributes of God 
may be predicated. But this is not an incompre- 
hensible mystery ; it is plain nonsense. 

It seems to me in one respect a most futile, and 
in another a most irreverent, sort of discussion, to 
inquire, what would be, or what ought to be, our 
state of mind, if such propositions were found 
in revelation ; or had been taught us by any being 
performing miracles in evidence of his mission 
from God. It is a thing impossible, and not to 
be imagined. When we have once settled the 
real nature of those propositions, all controversy 
about their making a part of Christianity is at 
an end ; unless, indeed, we urge this controversy, 
not as Christians, but as unbelievers. 

The propositions, then, of which we speak, are 
altogether intelligible, and are not mysteries. It 
is only in violation of that fundamental rule of 
criticism, which continually prevents us from mis- 
understanding the words of other books in an 
irrational or absurd meaning, that any support 
has been found for them in the writings of the 
New Testament. These writings have been ex- 
plained in a manner, in which if any other work 
were explained, we should think that its author 
was regarded by his expositor as destitute of com- 
mon sense; unless we ascribed this character to 
the expositor himself. It may give us some idea 
of the extent to which the misinterpretation of the 
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Scriptures has been carried, and of the degree to 
which the religion of Christians has been corrupted, 
to recollect that the creed attributed to Athana- 
sius, but which is in fact a spurious work of some 
unknown author, which Athanasius himself would 
have regarded with abhorrence, — a creed which 
seems to have been formed in a delirium of folly, 
— was for ages the professed faith of the whole 
Western Church; and is still the professed faith 
of a great portion of Protestants. 

I have said, “ the professed faith ; for although 
the propositions which it embodies, considered in 
themselves, may have one or more distinct mean- 
ings, they have no meaning in the mind of him 
who proposes them as religious truths. The words 
cannot be understood in any sense which he will 
acknowledge to be what he intends to express. 
He may have obscure, unsettled, and irrational 
notions, which appear to him to answer in some 
sort to the proposition aflSrmed ; but he can have 
no belief that really corresponds to it; for though 
men may, and often do, believe contradictory prop- 
ositions which they have never compared to- 
gether, yet no man can believe an obvious con- 
tradiction. While he is maintaining these prop- 
ositions, he may, perhaps, hold a doctrine which 
might properly be expressed in different words; 
and which does not in fact differ from the dt>o^ 
trine of those to whom ho fancies himself most 
opposed. But whatever he does in fact believe, 
that he may express distinctly and fully, in words 
which carry no contradiction upon their face. The 
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obscurity of the subject cannot be made a plea for. 
the want of the utmost propriety and perspicuity 
of language ; for it is not the subject which he is 
required to explain, but only his own belief con- 
cerning it. But what one man believes may be 
made perfectly intelligible to another of equal 
capacity and information. 

Archbishop Tillotson said of the Athanasian 
creed, that he wished the Church of England “ were 
well rid of it.” * There are other parts of her ser- 
vice which it is even more desirable that church 
should be well rid of. Familiarity may reconcile 
us to what is most offensive. But lot us imagine 
it as possible that one should be ignorant of the 
errors prevailing among Christians, and, at the 
same time, penetrated with just conceptions of 
the Divinity. With what inexpressible astonish- 
ment and horror would he listen for the first time 
to an assembly of Christian worshippers, thus ad- 
dressing their God : — 

“By the mystery of thy holy incarnation, by thy 
holy nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, 
fasting, and temptation, — Good Lord, deliver us. 

“By thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross 
aiid passiou, by thy precious death and burial, by 

thy glorious resurrection and aBcension, 

Good Lord, deliver us.^’ 

How many join in these petitions with an intel- 
ligent belief of the propositions implied in them ? 

** In a letter to Bishop Bnmet, about a month beforo Tillotaon'a 
death. See Birch’s Life of Tillotson. 
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I answer, Not om; for when understood, they 
cannot l>c belicvod. How many fancy that they 
believe IIkmo, liaving some obscure notions, which 
they tliiiik answer to what is intended? Ccrtahily 
not a majority of those listeners who have at all 
exercised their reason up^n the subject But the 
doctrines implied are not doctrines of the Church 
of England alone, Other churches and sects are 
equally responsible for their promulgation. And 
what must we think of the public sanction thus 
given to such representations of God and Chris- 
tianity ? What, in the present state of the world, 
will be the effect upon the religious sentiments 
of men, if abpsnrditics so revolting are present- 
ed to their minds as essential doctrines of our 
faith? If there be any honor due to God, if Chris- 
tianity be not a mere vulgar superstition, if there 
be any worth in religion, if any respect is to bo 
paid to that reason which God gave us when be 
formed us hi his own likeness, if any concern is 
to be felt for man who has been insulted and de- 
graded, it is a matter of the most serious impor- 
tance, that this solemn mockery of all that is most 
venerable, and most essential to human happiness, 
should cease. 



SECTION IX. 


BXPLAITATIONS OP PAETIOTTLAR PASSAGES OP THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, ADDUCED BY TEINITAEXANS. 

I WILL now proceed to examine the principal 
passages urged by Trinitarians. I do this, not 
chiefly for the purpose of showing that they do 
not support their doctrines, — that point, I trust, 
is already settled, — but in order to assist those 
who may wish to attain a correct notion of their 
meaning, and particularly such as are familiar only 
with the Trinitarian application of them. Most of 
them present more or less difficulty to a modern 
reader ; otherwise they could not, with any appear- 
ance of reason, have been perverted to the support 
of such doctrines ; and one may reasonably desire 
to know how they are probably to be understood. 

But it is to be remarked, that the case is the same 
with some of these as with many other passages in 
the New Testament We may confidently reject a 
particular sense, as not having been intended by the, 
speaker or writer, while, at the same time, we doubt 
whether we have ascertained his true meaning. 
Of different expositions we may sometimes hesi- 
tate which to prefer, or question whether any one 
be correct, though no other that seems preferable 
occur to us. In the study of ancient authors, wc 
must often content ourselves with an approxima- 
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lion io tlio thon^lifs iutonded 1o be expressed; and 
for llic most ]>firt hiivo not a full and dear vic-w of 
all tliiit wiis presonl, 1o Ihe mind of the writer. It 
would require a mastery which none can attain over 
the whole power of an ancient language as used 
l)y different individuals, and an intimacy which 
nunc can acquire with aJl the circumstances af- 
fecting the conceptions and feelings of an ancient 
writer and his contemporaries, to determiae in 
every case the exact force and bearing of his words. 
Our knowledge is not uiifrequcntly so imperfect, 
tlr.it wo are unable fully to estimate the relative 
irnporlanoe of the different considerations which 
may iueline us to adopt one meaning or another. 
'J’lio (jxplaiiatious, therefore, of some of the pas- 
sagos to be examined may be more or less prob- 
able or actairate, without in any degree affecting 
tlii^ force of the preceding arguments. However 
Hiueli those who reject the Trinitarian exposition 
of eerinin words may differ among themselves as 
to their true meaning ; there is, in consequence, as 
little reason for assenting to the Trinitarian ex- 
position, as is famished by the differences among 
Protestants for adopting the creed of the Church 
of Rome, or the diUcrcnccs among Christians for 
bi'coming an unbnlievttr. An equal diversity of 
opinion has cxislc-d among interpretura conc^mjuag 
the meaning of many passages not partMwii|||lfl|5r‘' 
uhnoxioua to controversy. Nor is this viiiiisfy bf 
explanation to bo supposed peculiar .to the , Nevi^ 
Testament. In proportion to the attentfqp 'srlhioli ' , 
has been paid to the ancient philosophers, HWo 
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and Aristotle, for example, there has been a similar 
want of agreement concerning their doctrines and 
sentiments. It may be worth while to illustrate 
what has been said, and to show the difficulty that 
may exist in ascertaining the meaning of words, 
even when the discussion excites no prejudice or 
party feeling, by attending to a few of the first 
declarations of our Sariour, which it is probable 
many readers pass over with scarcely a question 
as to their sense. 

Reform ; for the Idngdom of Heaven is at 
hand”* The Common Version, instead of “Re- 
form,” has “ Repent.” To correct this error, noth- 
ing more is necessary than a knowledge of the 
proper sense of the original word. But what was 
intended by the words “kingdom of Heaven,” as 
used by Christ? and how were they understood by 
the Jews, his contemporaries, when first uttered? 
Both questions are important. The Jews had ex- 
pected that their Messiah would come to establish 
a temporal kingdom; and the idea of a temporal 
kingdom was suggested to their minds by those 
words when they first heard them. The fact con- 
cerning their expectations is ascertained by a pro- 
cess of investigation and reasoning. But such a 
kingdom was not intended by our Saviour. Under 
common circumstances, we endeavor to use words 
in that sense in which they will at once be under- 
stood by our hearers. But we learn from an ex- 
amination of the Gospels, that Christ employed 


Matthew iv. 17. 
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terms, familiar to his hearers, in new senses, and 
left his meaning to be gradually ascertained and 
settled, as the minds of his disciples might open to 
the truth. What then was his moaning ? This is 
a question to which, I think, many readers may 
find it more difficult to return a clear and precise 
answer, than it appears to be at first thought. He 
who will look into the commentators may perceive 
how indefinitely and inaccurately it is liable to be 
understood. For myself, I conceive him to have 
intended by the kingdom of Heaven,*’ or, in other 
words, the kingdom of God,” that state of things 
in which men should recognize the authority of 
God as the supreme lawgiver, and submit them- 
selves to his laws, as human subjects to those of a 
human government. This I suppose to be the 
radical idea of the term as used by him, an idea 
which is to be regarded under various relations, is 
united with diiFerent accessory thoughts, and sug^ 
gests different associations, according to the vari- 
ous connections in which it is presented/ 

*<Pl^ssed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kjn^om of Heaven,”! — that is, they will enjoy 
the blessings which God confers upon the subjects 
of his kingdom, upon, those who obey his laws. 
But are they blesp^ed for what they are, or for the 
peculiar advantages which they enjoy for becom- 
ing what they ought to be 1 Is the blessing abso- 
lute and universal ? Or does it refer only to the 

* [Sco also tho xioto on Matthew xiiL 11, in liho author’s Notes on 
the Gospels.] 

t Matthew v. 3. 
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favorable circumstances of the class spoken of? 
Or is it confined to some particular individuals of 
that class? That these are not idle questions, 
may appear from the words which St. Luke as- 
cribes to Christ: Blessed are you poor/’ the quali- 
fication “in spirit” being omitted; “for yours is 
the kingdom of Heaven”;* which we cannot un- 
derstand as referring without exception to the 
whole class of the poor. The words given by St. 
Matthew have been by some critics so constructed 
as to correspond to those of St. Luke.f Thus 
Wetstein understands them as addressed particu- 
larly to .Christ’s poor disciples, and as meaning, 
Blessed in the view of the Spirit, Blessed in the 
sight of God, are the poor, that is, you poor. It 
would detain us too long, to enter into tho reasons 
for which, as it seems to me, this interpretation is 
to be rejected. Let us attend, then, to some other 
ejJJjositions, Many commentators of the Bomish 
Church understand by the “poor in spirit” those 
who voluntarily submit to poverty. Among Prot- 
estants, Whitby and others understand “men of a 
truly humble and lowly spirit.” Paley, apparently 
led astray by the sound of the words in the Com- 
mon Version, supposes our Saviour to declare that 
“the poor-spirited are blessed”; and has, in con- 
sequence, misrepresented the character of Chris- 
tian, that is, of true morality.J We may, with 
some reason, suppose Christ to have meant, that, 

* Luto vi. 20. 

t By connecting TrvevfxaTi with fioKapioL. 

i See hia Evidences of Christianity, Part II. Ch. 2. 
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in the existing circumstances of the Jews, the poor 
were far more likely than the rich to have the dis- 
positions which would lead them to become his 
followers ; and that in consequence he pronounced 
those blessed who had the spirit of the poor. But 
I think it most probable that his meaning was still 
difTercnt. The word used in the original is to be 
distinguished from that which denotes simply the 
want of wealth. It implies destitution, and was 
used to denote such as lived by charity. Looking 
around him upon the multitude, he saw perhaps 
many who had no earthly goods; and there stood 
near hiin the few disciples who had at that time 
left all to follow him. Borrowing, as was usual 
with him, a figure from present objects, he speaks 
of that poverty which is not in external circum- 
si.aiKJCH, but the poverty of the mind, the destitu- 
tion felt within. The meaning of his words, I 
believe, was, Blessed are such as feel that they are 
destitute of all things; and he referred to such as, 
from the high pretensions and spiritual pride 
of the generality of the Jews, might feel that as 
Jews they had no claims upon God, might recog- 
nize ihoir own deficiencies in goodness, and be 
sensible how much was wanting to their true hap- 
pin(‘ss. 

lictns go on a little further. Blessed are the 
mournors; for they will be comforted.” * Does this 
intend those', who deny themselves the blessings of 
lifti and endure voluntary penance, as some Cath- 


* l^tthcwv.4. 


20 
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olics explain the passage? You will say not. 
Does it mean those who mourn for their sins, as 
many Protestant commentators tell us? I think 
otherwise. The purpose of our Saviour wUvSj I be- 
lieve, simply to announce that his religion brought 
blessed consolation to all who mourned. 

‘‘ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit 
the earth.” So the next words are rendered in the 
Common Version. I will not go over the different 
meanings that have been assigned to them, but 
will only ask my reader, if he have not particu- 
larly attended to the subject, in what sense he 
has understood them ? The rendering should be, 

Blessed are the mild, for they will inherit the 
land”; that is, ^‘tlie promised land.” The pas- 
sage cannot be understood without attcniion to 
the conceptions of the Jews. They believed, that, 
if they obeyed God, they should remain in posses- 
sion of ‘‘the promised land”; if they disobeyed- 
him, that they would be removed from it, and 
scattered among other nations. Hence “the in- 
heriting of the land ” was in their minds but an- 
other name for the enjoying of God's favor. In 
this associated and figurative sense the terms 
were used by Christ. His meaning was, literally, 
Blessed are the mild, for they will enjoy the favor 
of God. In the Psalm (xxxvii. 11) from which he 
borrowed the words, they are, probably, to be un- 
derstood literally. 

These examples may serve in some measure to 
show, that it is not always easy to determine the 
meaning even of passages which may seem at first 
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view to present little difficulty. If, therefore, we 
may hesitate about the true sense of those quoted 
by Trinitarians, this circumstance will afford no 
ground for hesitation in rejecting the Trinitarian 
sense. We must not assign an absurd meaning 
to a passage, because we are unable to satisfy our- 
selves about the meaning intended. He would 
reason very ill, who, because he was unable to 
satisfy himself as to what was meant by our 
Saviour when he spoke of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, should, on that account, adopt 
the Roman Catholic exposition of his words. 

In what follows, I shall confine my remarks to 
passages of the New Testament. If the doctrines 
of Trinitarians were not taught by Christ and his 
Apostles, it would be a superfluous labor to ex- 
amine the passages of the Old Testament which 
have been represented as containing indications of 
them.* There are arguments so futile that one 
may be excused from remarking upon them. At 
the present day, it can hardly be necessary to 
prove that the writer of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis was not a Trinitarian ; or that there is no evi- 

• The Old Testament,” says Professor Stuart, does but ob- 
scurely [if at all) reveal tlie doctrine of a Trinity On the sup- 

position that has been made, namely, that the full development of 
Trinity vras not made, and could not be made, until the time of the 
Saviour’s incarnation, it is easy to see why nothing more than pre- 
paratory hints should be found in the Old Testament respecting it. 
He who finds more than these there, has reason, so far as I can see, 
to apprehend that his specalations in theology have stronger hold 
upon him than the principles of philology.” — Biblical Hepository for 
July, 1835, pp. 105 - lOB.] 
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dence for the doctrine in the words of Isaiah 
(vi. 3), “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts ” ; 
though, according to Dr. William Lowth, a stand- 
ard commentator on the Prophets, “the Christian 
Church hath always thought that the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity was implied in this repetition ” 
Another expositor of equal note, Bishop Patrick, 
tells us, that “many of the ancient Fathers think 
there is a plain intimation of the Trinity in these 
words, ^ The Lord our Sod is one Lord ’ ” ; yet it 
cannot be expected that one should go into an ex- 
planation of this proposition, for the sake of re- 
moving any difficulty in comprehending it. The 
passage of the Old Testament which is most re- 
lied upon by Trinitarians is found in Isaiah ix. 6. 
It has been often explained. There is, I think, no 
evidence that it relates to Christ ; and if it do, the 
common version of it is incorrect. It may be thus 
rendered : — 

“ Por unto us a child is born, 

TTuto us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder,* 

And he shall be called 

Wonderful, counsellor, mighty potentate, 

Bverlasting father, prince of peace ” * 

* I quote the trauBlatioii given, by the Eer. George R. Koyes in 
his Sermon upon Isaiah !x. G, lately published, and refer to the same 
discourse for its explanation and defence. 1 do so the more readily, 
as It gives me an opportunity of expressing my respect for that able 
and accurate scholar, and my strong interest in those labors by which 
he is contributing so much toward a better understanding of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

[The sermon here referred to was republished in No. 78 of the 
Tracts of the American Unitarian Association. See also, on this 
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I proceed, then, to remark npon the principal 
passages adduced by Trinitarians professedly from 
the New Testament in support of their doctrines; 
and in doing so shall distribute them into several 
dilTcrent classes, according to the different errors 
which have led to their misuse. The sources of 
misinterpretation and mistake will thus appear, 
and in regard to the texts of less importance which 
I shall omit to notice, it will in general be easy to 
determine to what head they are to be referred, and 
in what manner understood. 


CLASS I. 

To the first class we may refer Interpolated a/nd 
Corrupted Passages. Such are the following. 

passage, the remarks of the Rev. Dr. Noyes in the Christian Exami- 
ner for January, 1836, Yol. XIX. pp. 292-295. The article jast 
cited examines the question, “Whether the Deity of the Messiah he 
a floctrine of the Old Testament,” with particular reference to the 
statements and reasonings of Hengstenberg, in his Christology. In 
connection with two others by which it was followed, on the “ Mean- 
ing of die Title Afigd of Je/wuaA, as used in Scripture,” and “ The 
AntjA of JAlooclU mentioned in the Old Testament, not identical with 
the Messiah,” (see the Christian Examiner for May and July, 1836,) 
it ])rcfionls, probably, the ablest and most satisfactory discussion of 
the subject of which it treats that is to be found in the English lan- 
guage. — It may be mentioned, that the translation given above, 
“mighty potentate,” instead of “the mighty God,” sb in the Common 
Yorsion, is supported, substantially, by the authority of Luther, 
Gosenius, Do Wetto, and Manrer-] 

20 * 
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Acts XX. 28. Here in the Common Version, we 
find these words : To feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Instead of “ the church of God,” the true reading 
is the church of the Lord.” * 

1 Timothy iii. 16. “ God was manifested in the 
flesh.” The reading 0eo5 ( God) is spurious ; but 
it has been doubted whether we should read 09 
[who or he lolio) or 0 {which). 

1 John V. 7. The famous text of the three heav- 
enly witnesses.^ The value that has been formerly 
attached to this passage, though unquestionably 

* [Among the cntics and commentators who regard this as the 
genuine or as the most probable reading, may bo mentioned the 
names of Grotius, Wetatein, Michaelis (Anmerk. in loc.), Bp. Marsh, 
Griesbacb, Schott, Heinrichs, Bosenmuller, Kuinoel, Lachmann, Ti- 
schendorf, Meyer, Do Wette, Olshausen, Banmgarten, Adam Clarke, 
John Pye Smith, Stuart (Bibl. Repos, for April, 1838, p. 315), Barnes, 
Hackett, Davidson, Tregelles.] 

t [This text is generally referred to, for conciseness, as 1 John 
V. 7,” though in fact the spurious words form a part of the 7th and 
8th verses. It would hardly be worthwhile to notice this, had not 
some who have wiittcn on the subject been so Ignorant as to argue 
the genuineness of the seventh verse from the assumed genuineness 
of the first part of the eighth ; though the latter, equally willi the 
spurious portion of the former, is wanting in all known Greek manu- 
scripts written before the invention of printing, in all the ancient ver- 
sions hnt the Latin Ynlgate, and even in the oldest manuscripts of 
that; is quoted by no ancient Greek Bather, and by no Latin Bather 
before the latter part of the fifth century. The following are the 
verses in question, as translated in the Common Version, the spu- 
rious portion being enclosed in marks of parenthesis : — 

Bor there arc three that bear record (in heaven, the Bather, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. 8. And there 
are three that bear witness in earth), the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood : and these three agree in one.”] 
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iutcTpolatcd, may be estimated from the obstinacy 
with which it has been contended for, from its still 
retaining its place as genuine in the editions of 
the Ctmimon Version, and even in editions of the 
original professedly formed on the text of Gries- 
bach, from the lingering glances cast toward it by 
such writers as Bishop Middleton, and from the 
pertinacity with which the more ignorant or big- 
oted class of controversialists continue to quote 
and even defend it 

After all that has been written concerning these 
texts, no one of them requires particular notice ex- 
cept that from the First Epistle to Timothy. Of 
this the true reading and proper explanation are 
both doubtful. In respect to the reading, the 
question is, as I have mentioned, between 09 [who 
or he v)ho) and 0 [which), Griesbach gives the 
preference to the former, but it has been shown, I 
think, that he is incorrect in the citation of his au- 
thorities.* The original reading, I believe to have 

* Soe Laurenco’fi Uomarks upon Griesbacli’s Classification of Man- 
uscripts, pp, 71 - 83. According to Griiesbach, of tbe Versions (whitsli 
as regards this text afford by far the most important evidence to be 
adduced), the Arabic of the Polyglot, hnd the Slavonic, alone sup- 
port the reading 0et5s ; in all the others, a pronoun is used answering 
to dr or to d. That is to say, the Coptic, the Sahidlc, and the Phi- 
^ loxcnian Syriac in its margiuj express the pronoun ds 5 the Vulgate, 
and the older Latin versions, d, quod; and the Peshito or vulgar Syri- 
ac, the Philoxenian Syriac in its text, the Erpenian Arabic, the JEthi- 
opic, and the Armenian, nse a pronoun which may be translated in- 
differently “ whov’ or wliich.” 

But according to Dr. Laurence, whose statements 1 see no reason 
to distrust, ^'the Coptic, the Sahidic, aud the Philoxenian versions dd 
not necessarily read d^, bat most probably d,” and the Peshito or 
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been o [which). For this the external evidence, 
when fairly adjusted, seems greatly to preponder- 
ate ; and it may have been altered by transcribers 
first into op, and afterwards into ©eop, in conse- 
quence of the theological interpretation of the pas- 
sage, according to which the mystery spoken of 
was Christ, — an interpretation that appears to 


vulgar Syriac, tlio Erpeniun Arabic, and the JEthiopic, do lint iiidif- 
fci Ell tly read vs or o, liut indisputably o.” '‘The Anneniaii riMids 
neithEF os nor o, but, in conjunction with tlie Byzantine text, Bcdr” 
Of all these versions, thcTefore, Griosbach’s account is incoiTeet; and 
the number and importance of those which lavor the roiidiiig o, taken 
in connection with the fact of ils having been, from the lii*st, the I'Cad- 
ing of tlio whole Western Church, produce a lu-epondcrafing weight 
of evidence in its favor. 

In regard to tho riiiloxonian version, Dr. Laurenre, as imiy appiMr 
from what is quoted, expresses liimself with some obscurity. But I 
presume his opiniun was, lluit both hi the text and in the, margin it 
probably reads S. See Wlnto’s note in liLs mlitiou of this version, 

[Later investigations have shown that the Nlatemeiits of Dr. 1/aii- 
rcnco hero relied on are in several rcsjiects erroneous. But before 
pointing out their inaccuracy, it maybe well, for the lietter uiwU^rstund- 
ing of die subject, to raonlion tho dates generally assigiieil hy schol- 
ars to die ancient versions which contain this pussiigo. 'I’lio Did 
Ladn or Italic, and the Pcshito Syriac, arc supposed to have heen 
made in the second century; tho Coptic and Sahidb*, in tint third, or 
Iho latter part of tho second the iEthiopic, fJothie, ami Latin Vul- 
g«t®j in the fourth ; the Armenian, in the fifth ; tho IMiiloxcnian or 
Hanileau Syriac was completed A. D, 508, and rovisod A. D. 610. 
Later versions ere the Georgian, of tho sixth century, hut since al- 
tered from tho Siavouio, made in the ninth s and tho Arabic versions, 
one edited by Erpenius, supposed to bo made from the Syriac, an- 
other published in the Paris and London Polyglots, made from tho 
Greek, — both of uncertain date and very little value, — and still an- 
other of tho ninth century, made from tlio Greek at Kmesa in Syria 
by one Daniel Philentolos, a manuscript of which is preserved in tho 
Vatican Library. 

In regard to the reading of tho present passage in those versions, 
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have been given it at an early period. But the 
passage, I believe, has no reference to Christ per- 
sonally* 

The words translated mystery of godliness,’^ as 
if purposely to obscure the sense, should be ren- 
dered *'the new doctrine of piety,” or “concerning 
piety ” ; and in order to avoid an awkward collo- 

the following is bclievod to be a correct account of the ihets which 
may now be consiclcrcd as established. The Old Latin or Italic ver- 
sion, and tlie Latin Vulgate, read guod^ corresponding to o, v?hich ; — , 
tlic Grothic, as edited by Gabclentz and Loebe, has the masculine rela- 
tive, answering to or, wJiOj though the word corresponding to fjtvarg’- 
pLoVj runa, is feminine ; — the Peshito SyriaC, the Coptic, the Saliidic, 
the iEthiopie, the Armenian, the Philoxcnian Syriac both in the text 
and in tlio margin, the Erpenian Arabic, and the Arabic of Philen- 
tolos (see Hug’s Introd. to the N. T., § 107, 3d cd ), use a pronoun 
which may here bo indiffoi’ontly translated who or which; ^ the Arabic 
of the Polyglot, the Slavonic, and the Georgian, support the reading 
Gedr, God. In most of the ambiguous versions, the relative pronoun 
liss the sai^i^o form for all the genders , in the Coptic and Sahidic it 
is masculine, but the word answering to p.vargpLov being also mascu- 
line, wo have no means of determining whether the translators had 
before them or or o. In respect to the Armenian version, the Edectic 
Beviow for January 1831, p. 48, gives a quotation, apparently from 
a later edition of Dr, Laurence’s Essay, according to which he no 
longer claims it as supporting the reading Oedr, but leaves its testi- 
mony doubtfuL The Eclectic Beviewer himself, Dr. Henderson, and 
Dr. Tregolles, for whom a special collation of Zohrab’s edition of this 
version has been made by a competent scholar, represent it as read- 
ing a pronoun equivalent to either dr or d, as stated above. As to 
the Philoxenian Syriac, see the note of White, roferred to by Mr. 
Norton. 

The evidence of the ancient versions is particularly important in 
regard to this passage, on account of tlie slight difference between 
the three readings as written in the ancient Greek manuscripts. In 
the uncial or more ancient manuscripts, Qe6s, dr, and d were writ- 
ten nearly as follows : OO, O. The change from one of these 

readings to another could therefore be much more easily made in the 
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cation of words in English, wc may connect the 
epithet great ” with the substantives “ pillar and 
foundation ” ; an an*angement which, though con- 
trary to the construction of the original, sulEcicntly 
expresses the sense. The following rendering, then, 
I believe, gives the meaning of the Apostle. 

I thus write to you, hoping to come to you 

Greek manuscripts than in those of the anrient verbiona. The more 
important of these versions icprcsent the text of manaacripts far 
older, probably, than any that have come down to uh. They repre- 
sent, moreover, the text of manusenpts found in counties widely sep- 
arated from each other. Their testimony has therefore not only the 
weight of the highest antiquity, but is fhr more independent, tlian 
that of the great mass of modern manuscripts, A large majority of 
these were written in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or Inter, 
within the narrow limits of the patriarchate of Constantinople, and 
under influences which tended to produce a uniformity of text. (See 
Norton’s Gcnumcness of the Gospels, Vul. I., Additioiini Note A, 
pp, xxx:.-xxxii.) In many passages the reading which the great 
body of them present diflers from that which provcMl to he ftfnm- 
ino by the agreement of the most ancient witnesses eomhined with 
internal evidence. It is accordingly a well-cstahlishcd principle of 
criticism, to use the words of Trcgelles, that “ the mass of rt^eeut 
documents possesses no determining voice, in a question us to what 
WD should receive as genuine rending.s,” Wlion, therefore, wo liud 
that the ovidonce of the ?ii>ie oldest mrmm in f.iior of a I’ldutive. 
pronoun as the original reading in this passage is eoiiliniied by the 
Jm tUdat and Iwst maTittsoripts which ■wo posHCSs [the Alcxandrims 
Bphrem, Augian, and Boernerian reading or, the Clermont tl), and 
also by th earlitsit Fathers to whoso testimony we can appeal witli any 
confidence, we can have little doubt that the reading Gfds, though 
found in all but three of the cursive, and in two of, the later uiKiial 
manuscripts, is a corruption of the original. It is perhaps worth 
noting, that one of the more recent manuscripts which read or, the 
Codex Colliertinus 2844 (numbered 17 in the EpistIuH hy the eriticnl 
editors), is of peculiar value, Eichhom, as quoted by TregellcH, 
speaks of it as “ full of the most excellent and oldest readings ” j anil 
stylos it the Queen of the manuscripts in enrsivo letters.” 
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shortly; but should I be delayed, that you may 
know how you ought to conduct yourself in the 
house of God, that is, the assembly of the living 
God. Beyond doubt, the great pillar and founda- 
tion of the true religion is the new doctrine con- 
cerning piety, which has been made known in hu- 
man weakness, proved true by divine power, while 

"WTe are left then te decide between os and o. The ^[ucstion which 
of these readings is to bo preferred is rendered more difficult of solu- 
tion by the ambiguous^evidence of most of the yersiouB, and, it may 
bo added, of many of the Tathers. It is not necessary to discuss it 
here. Among modem cntics, or is regarded as the most probable 
reading by Benson, Gricsbach, Sdiott, Valor, BoscnmuUer, Hein- 
richs, Meyer, DoWettc, Olshauson, Wiesingor, Hnther, Lacbmann, 
Tisclicndorf, Davidson, and Tregelles ; d is preferred by Erasmus, 
Grotius, Sir Isaac Newton, Wetstcin, and Professor Porter. 

Due who wishes to pursue the subject further, and to examine the 
authorities for the statements which have here been made, may con- 
sult, ill addition to the notes of Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, and 
Tischendorf, in their erlitions of the Greek Testament, the Eclectic 
3 to view for January 1831, Art. HI. ; Porter’s Principles of Textual 
Criticism, (London, 1848,) pp. 482-493 , Davidson’s Biblical Criti- 
cism, (London, 1853,) Vol. II. pp. 382 - 403 ; Tregolles’s Account of 
tho Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, (London, 1854,) pp. 
227-231 ; and tho able reviews of Porter and Davidson, by the Eev. 
Dr. Noyes (who prefers the reading 2»r), in the Christian Examiner 
for January 1850, and May 1863, The note of Wetstein deserves 
particularly to bo studied, — Of the earlier defenders of the common 
rending of this passage, the ablest, perhaps, is Bcrriman, whose 

Critical Dissertation upon 1 Tim. hi. IB” appeared in 1741. Among 
its later cluimpionH, the most prominent is Dr Ebenezer Hen- 
derson, whose essay on the subject, dntitled “Tho Great Mystoiy 
i)f (xoilliness Incontrovertible,” &e., was published in London in 
1830, and reprinted, with additional observations by Professor Stu- 
art, in tho Biblical Rcpositoiy for January 1832. The remark of 
Dr. Davidson, that “ Henderson’s reasoning to show that the Old 
Syrine version may have had GfiSr equally wdl as o, is a piece of 
special pleading undeserving of notice,” may be applied 
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augels were looking on, which has been proclaimed 
to the Gentiles, believed in the world, and has ob- 
tained a glorious reception.” 

In the beginning of the second chapter of this 
Epistle, St- Paul speaks earnestly, and at length, 
of the prayers to be olFered by Christians in their 
public assemblies. The main object of then: thus 

to many other parts of this essay. The corofnl inquirer will find that 
it abounds in misstatements and false assumptions ; and will ho as- 
tonished at the mpprmion of important facts, of whioh it hardly 
seems possible that the author can have been ignorant. Some of 
Dr Henderson’s errors are pointed out in the article in the Eclectic 
Review before refcn’cd to, and in the Christian Examiner for Janu- 
ary 1B50, p. 29, note. There are other important mistakes and omis- 
sions not there noted, particularly in his account of the evidence of 
the Fathers. 

Professor jStuart, in the new edition of his Letters to Dr, Clian- 
ning contained in his “Miscellanies,” published in 1846, has some 
remarks on this passage, in wliich he has repeated many of Dr, 
Henderson’s errors, and added others of his own. After the state- 
ments and rcferencoB which have been made, it is not worth while to 
point these out in detail. But though the accuracy of Professor 
Stuart cannot be relied on, he has shown his candor in tlic following 
honest concession, whicn is quoted with approbation by Dr. David- 
son, himself a Trinitarian. 

“I cannot feel,” he says, m concluding his remarks aiipplomcntary 
to Dr. Henderson’s essay, “that the contest on the subject of the 
reading can profit ono side so much, or harm the other so much, 
as disputants respecting the doctrine of the Trinity have supposed, 
^oever attentively studies John xvu. 20-26, 1 John i. ii. 6, 
|iv, 15, 16, and other passages of the like tenor, will see that ‘ God 
‘might be manifest’ in the person of Christ, without the necessary 
implication of the propi^ divinity of the Saviour; at least, that tile 
phraseology of Scripture docs admit of other constructions besides 
this ; and other ones, moreover, which arc not forced- And con- 
ceding this fact, less is determined by the contest about oy and Beds, 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, than might seem to bo at first view.”— Biblical 
Repository for January, 1832, p. 79.] 
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associating together was to excite their feelings of 
piety by mutual sympathy. Then follow direc- 
tions respecting the well-ordering of a Christian 
community or church, and the proper character of 
its officers ; and, in conclusion, the Apostle recurs 
to the great distinctive character of t)hristianity, 
its new doctrine of piety to God, that state of 
mind which their assemblies were particularly in- 
tended to cherish. Thus we have a connected 
train of thought. But if the conclusion of the 
passage be explained of the manifestation of 
Christ, or of God, in the flesh, a new subject is 
abruptly introduced, having but a remote connec- 
tion with what precedes ; and one which we per- 
ceive no reason for the Apostle’s adverting to in 
this place.* 


GLASS II. 

Passages relatwg to CImst which have been mis-^ 
translated. 

To this class belongs Philippians ii. 5, seqq. 
Here the Common Version makes the Apostle 
say of Christ, that he “ thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” This has been considered 
a decisive argument ♦that Christ is God; though 

* [For a notice of the various readings of some other passages 
supposed to have a bearing on the doctrine of the Trinity, see Appen- 
dix, Note C.] 

SI 
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it is an absurdity to say of any being, that he 
‘‘thought it not robbery to be equal with him- 
self.’’ Perhaps no text, however, has been more 
frequently quoted or referred to/ But it now 
seems to be generally conceded that the words 
have been ihistranslated. In the verses that fol- 
low, the verbal rendering of ev 0eou is, “ in 

the form of God,” and that of fiop^^v BovXov^ « the 
form of a servant,” But as these phrases do not 
correspond to our modes of expression, they can 
hardly convey a distinct meaning to most readers. 
“To be in the form of another,” as here used, 
means “to appear as another,” “to bo as another.” 
In a translation it is better to substitute one of 
'these equivalent, but more intelligible phrases. 
The whole passage may be thus rendered : — 
“Let the same disposition [Let the-^same hu- 
mility and benevolence] be in you which was in 
Jesus Christ, who being as God did not think that 
his equality with God was to be eagerly retained ; 
but divested himself of it, and made himself as a 
servant and was as men are, and being in the com- 
mon condition of man, humbled himself, and was 
submissive, even to death, the death of the cross.” 

Christ was “ in the form of God,” or “ the im- 
age of God,” or “as God”; he was “like God,” 

* Thus Dr. Watts in one of his hTmns : — 

“ Tet there is one of human frame, 

Jesus arrayed in flesh and^lood, 

Thinks it no robbciy to claim 
A full equality with God. 

Their glory shines with equal beams,” &c. 

Book n., H. 51. 
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or he was ‘'equal with God” (the latter words 
being correctly understood) ; because he was a 
minister in. the hands of God, wholly under his 
direction ; because his words were the words of 
God, his miracles, the works of the Father who 
sent him, and his authority as a teacher and legis- 
lator, that of the Almighty, not human, but divine. 
Yet notwithstanding that he bore the high char- 
acter of God’s messenger and representative to 
men, with all the powers connected with it, he 
was not eager to display that character, or exer- 
cise those powers, for the sake of any personal 
advantage, or of assuming any rank or splendor 
corresponding to his pre-eminence over all other 
men. “Being rich, for our sakes he became 
poor.’’* He divested himself as it were of his 
powers, lowered himself to the condition of com- 
mon men, lived as they live, exposed to their 
deprivations and sufferings, and voluntarily, as if 
weak as they, submitted to an ignominious and 
torturing death. — When it is affirmed that Christ 
made himself as a servant, these words are illus- 
trated by those which he himself used, while in- 
culcating, like the Apostle, the virtues of humility 
and benevolence, with a like reference to his own 
example : “ The Son of Man came not to be 
served, but to serve,” f It is in imitation of this 
example, that he directs him, “who would be 
chief among his disciples, to become the servant 
of all,” t 


[2 Cor. viii. 9.] t Matthew xx. 2S. t [Mark x. 44.] 
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I pnocEED to another example. It is the mis- 
translation of the word al&ve^ by the English word 
worlds ” in the commencement of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.* For giving this sense to the origi- 
nal term, there is not, I think, any authority to be 
found either in Hellenistic or classic Greek. It 
was not so used till long after the composition 
of this Epistle. In the theological dialect of Chris- 
tians, this sense was assigned to it in reference to 
the present passage and to another in this Epistle 
(Ch. xi. 3) ; and the corresponding Latin word sc^cu- 
lum acquired the same meaning. The Greek word 
altov was used to denote a space of time of con- 
siderable length, leaving its precise limits unde- 
fined. Hence it denotes, secondarily, the state of 
things existing during such a period. In this sense 
it often occurs in the New Testament, We use 
the word age in a like signification, employing it 
to denote the men of a particular period, consid- 
ered in reference to their circumstances and char- 
acter, as when we speak of the ‘'manners of an 
age,” “ the learning of an age,” &e. So, likewise, 
the word time is used, though, by an idiom of our 
language, rather in the plural than the singular, as 
in the phrase, “the times of the Messiah.” Shake- 
speare, however, says in the singular, “ the time is 


There can be no reason for not explaining the passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which 1 believe to have been misunderstood, 
though I do not regard the Epistle as the work of St Paul or any 
other Apostle. My reasons for this opinion I have formerly given 
in the Christian Examiner (Vols. IV., V., VI.), in a series of articles 
which I may. perhaps, at some time republish. 
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out of joint ” * meaning, “the present state of things 
is in disorder.” 

In the passage under consideration, atwFS?, “ ages,” 
most probably, I think, denotes the “ different states 
of things which, in successive periods, would result 
from Christianity,” In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, it is used, I suppose, in the same sense, Ch. 
iii. ver. 11, Kara rrpadetrof r&v amvtov tjp iTTOCTjaej/ 
ev ^Itjcov Tp Kvpiip conformably to 

a disposition of the ages which he has made by 
Christ Jesus our Lord”; f and probably also in 
the same Epistle (ii. 7) where the Apostie speaks 
of the favor of God that will be manifested “ in the 
ages to come.” In these passages, as well as in 
that from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the refer- 
ence, I presume, extends beyond this life to the 
future condition of Christians, to “the ages” after 
death. J Thus, then, I would render and explain 
the meaning of the writer to the Hebrews in the 
first five verses of this Epistle : — 

“ God, who at different times and in different 
ways formerly spoke to our fathers by the Proph- 
ets, has at last spoken to us by his Son, whom 

* [Hamlet, Act I. Sc. V.] 

1 Not, as ia tho Common Version, “ according to the eternal ptii> 
pose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

I In Hebrews xi. 3, aiaver is again translated “ worlds.” Here we 
may render thus : “ Through faith we understand that the ages have 
been so ordered by tho power of God, that what is seen had not its 
origin in what was conspicnous.*’ The meaning of the writer I con- 
ceive to have been, that through faith we believe that Christianity 
with all its results is to be referred to the power of God, not having 
hnd its origin in any state of things previously existing. 

21 * 
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he has appointed heir of all ,* through whom also 
he has given form to the ages,! who being a reflec- 
tion of his glory, atid an image of his perfections, 
and ruling all things with authority from him,J 
after having cleansed us from our sins by himself 
alone, § has sat down at the right .hand of the 
Majesty on high ; being as much greater than the 
angels, as the title which he has obtained is pre- 
eminent above theirs. For to which of the angels 
did God ever say, Thou art my Son^ this day have 
I made thee so ? And again, I will be to Mm a Far 
ther^ and he shall be to me a *Son ? ” 

Another passage which may be mentioned is 
the conclusion of the First Epistle of St. John, thus 
rendered in the Common Version : — 

And we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true ; and we are in him that is 
true, even in his Son Jesus Christ, This is the 

^ We may suppose that, the preceiiug^ dispensations of God being 
intended to prepare the way for Christianity, Christ is represented 
as ''heir of aU” which has been accomplished by them ; or the figu- 
ratiye term heir may be used with reference to the title of Son im- 
mediately before given to Christ, and "heir of all ” may bo ‘equiv- 
alent to "Lord of all,” denoting that Christ has been appointed " head 
over all” in the Christian dispensation. 

t Or, in other words,.” has given form to what exists and is to ex- 
ist,” as the results of Ohristianity. 

J Eoad avTov^ and not avroiJ, ns is suggested, and almost lequircd, 
by the occmrcnce of avrov in the preceding clause, and by the use of 
iavTov immediately after without the insertion of Kai 
$ That is, without the intervention of the sacrifices of the Jewish 
law. 
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trae God and eternal life. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.” 

According to the Trinitarian exposition of these 
words, the true God is the Son of God, and the 
two persons, who are so clearly distinguished by 
St, John, are one being. But the appearance of 
a Trinitarian meaning is the result of a false 
translation, particularly of the improper insertion 
of the word “ even.” The passage may be thus 
rendered. Its sense may be made clearer by going 
back a little, and beginning at verse 18. 

“ We know that whoever is born of God avoids 
sin; the child of God guards himself, and the 
Wicked One cannot touch him. We are as- 
sured that we are of God, and that the whole 
world is subject to the Wicked One, And we 
are assured that the Son of God has come, and 
has given us understanding to know Him who is 
True. And we are with Him who is True through 
his Son Jesus Christ. He is the True God, and 
eternal life. Children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

TJie meaning is, that He with whom Christians 
are, He who is True, is the True God, and the 
giver of eternal life.* Li the former part of the 

* [Compare verso 11. The pronoun translated '* Ho by Mr. Nor- 
ton, or “ This" in the Common Version, is regarded as referring to 
“Him who is True" by the most unprejudiced interpreters, whether 
Trinitarian or Unitarian; among others, by Erasmus, Grotiua, Wet- 
stein, Miehaclis, Morus, Abp.Ncwcomc, Boscnmullor, Jaspis, Schott, 
Winer (Gram. § 23. 1), Lucko, Do Wette, Neander, Huther, Meyer 
(on Bom. ix. 5, 2d ed.), and Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, 1. 128). The 
pronoun o^ror often refers not to die nearest preceding noun, but to 
a remoter antecedent, more prominent in the mind of the writer. See 
2 John 7, Acts ir. 11, and the Lexicons qf the N. T. sub voce. 
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passage St. John expresses the Jewish conception 
of the personality and power of Satan. To him, 
the Wicked One,, he regarded the heathen world 
as subject; while believers were through Christ 
with Him who is True, the True God. ‘ They 
were, therefore, to keep themselves from idols. 

Should it be said that these ideas arc not happi- 
ly expressed, I answer, it is evident that the author 
of this Epistle was as unskilful a writer as we 
might expect to find one originally a Galila)an 
fisherman ; and should it bo brought as an objec- 
tion against his being an inspired Apostle, that he 
adopted a popular error of his countrymen respect- 
ing the existence and power of a being, the sup- 
posed author of evil, I would ask in return, how, 
if he were not an inspired Apostle, one thus ex- 
posed ill common with others to the errors of his 
age, rose so high above his contemporaries in 
his comprehension of the essential truths of re- 
ligion ? 

With the passage quoted from St, John may be 
compared the words of his Master, which he had 
previously recorded : “ And this is eternal life, to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.”* After having recorded 
these words, with what amazement would he have 
been seized, had it been revealed to him that an 
epistle of his own would be interpolated in one 
place, and its meaning perverted in another, for 
the sake of proving a doctrine, about to be gener- 
ally received by Christians, that he who thus ad- 


* Johu xvu. 3. 
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dressed the only true God, that he whom God had 
sent, was himself the only true God ! 

To the class of mistranslations are likewise to 
be referred those passages which, on account of 
the omission of the Greek article, have been so 
rendered as to apply to Christ the title of God.” 
These, however, are in this particular correctly 
translated in the Common Version. As the ques- 
tion is purely a critical one, I will place the re- 
marks to be made upon it in a note.* 

* The argument for the deity of Christ founded upon the omis- 
sion of the Greek article was revived and brought into notice in the 
last century by Granville Sharp, Esq. He applied it to eight texts 
which will be hcrcaftjj mentioned. The last words of Ephesians 
V. 5 may atford an example of the construction on which the argu- 
ment is founcled : 

iv Trj jSao’tXet^ ToiJ XptaroC icai @eov. 

Erom the article being inserted before XpioToifeand omitted before 
GfoV) Mr. Sharp infers that both names relate to the same person* 
and renders, “in the kingdom of Christ our God.” Conformably to 
the manner in which he understands it, it might be rendered, “in the 
kingdom of him who is Christ and God.” The proper translation 1 
suppose to be that of the Common Tersion, “ in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God,” or “ in the kingdom of the Messiah and of God.” 

The argument of Sharp is defended by Bishop Middleton in his 
Doctrine of the Greek Article. By attending to the rule laid down 
by him, with its limitations and exceptions, we shall he able to judge 
of its applicability to the passages in question. His rule is this : — 

“When two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or copula- 
tives, are assumed of [relate to] the same person or thing, before the 
first attributive the article is inserted, before tbc remaining ones it is 
omitted.” (pp. 79, flO.) 

By attributives, he understands adjectives, participles, and nouns 
which are significant of character, relation, and dignity. 

The limitations and exceptions to the rule stated by him are as 
follows : — 
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To the class of mistranslations might strictly be 
referred a very large part of all the passages ad- 
duced by Trinitarians, as will appear from what 

I. There is no similar rule respseting “names of substances con- 

sidered as sHlstances.^' Thus we may say 6 \i6os koL xpvo'o^t without 
repeating the article before though we speak of two different 

substances. The reason of this limitation of the rule is stated to be 
that “distinct real essences cannot be conceived to belong to the 
same thing or, in other words, that the same thing cannot be sup- 
posed to be two ditferent substances — In this case, then, it appears 
that the article is not repeated, because its repetition is not noccssarp to 
prevent anihi^mtp. This is the true pnnciple which accounts for all 
the limitations and exceptions to the rule that are stated by Bishop 
Middleton and others It is mentioned thus early, that the principle 
may be kept in mind j and its truth maybe remarked in the other 
cases of limitation or of exception to be quoted. 

II. No similar rule applies to proper nanUh. **Thc reason,” says 
Middleton, “ is evident at once ; for it is impossible that John and 
Uurnias, the names of two distinct persons, should be predicated of an 
individual.^’ (p. 86.) This remark is not to the purpose ; for the same 
individual may have two names. The true reason for this limltarion 
is, that proper names, when those of the same individual, are not 
connected by a copulative or copulatives, and therefore that, when 
they ore thus connected, no ambiguity arises from the omission of the 
article. 

HI. ‘‘ Nouns,” says Middleton, “ which are the names of abstract 
ideas, are also excluded ; for, as Locke has well observed, ' Every 
distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence, and the names which stand 
for snch distinct ideas are the names of things essentially different.’ ” 
(Zbid.) It would therefore, he reasons, be contradictory to supp eso that 
any quality were at once aireipia and oirai^evo'ia. But the names of 
abstract ideas are used to denote personal qualities, and the same per- 
sonal qualities!, as they are viewed under different aspects, may ho 
denoted by different names. The reason assigned by Middleton is 
therefore without force. The true reason for the limitation is, that 
usually no ambignity arises from the omission of the article before 
words of the class mentioned. 

ly. The rule, it is further conceded, is not of universal appliiMtion 
as it respects phreds; for, says Middleton, “ Though one individual 
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follows; but my purpose under the present head 
has been to remark only on a few, in which the 
error is more gross than usual, or the misuse of 

may act, and frequently docs act, in several capacities, it is not likely 
that a multitude of individuals should all of them act in the same sev- 
eral capacities : and, by the extreme improbability that they shonld bo 
represented as so acting, we may be forbidden to understand the sec- 
ond plural attributive of the persons designed in the article prefixed 
to the first, however the usage in the singular might seem to conute* 
nance the construction.” [p. 90.) 

V. Lastly, "we find,” he says, “in very many instances, not only 
in the plural, hut even in the singular number, that where attributives 
are in their nature absolutely incompatible, i. o. where tho application 
of the rule would involve a contradiction in terms, there the first 
attributive only has the article, the perspicuity of the passage not re- 
guiriny the rule to Be accuiately observed/* (p 92.) 

Having thus laid down the rale, with its limitations and exceptions, 
Bishop Middleton applies it to some of the passages in the New 
Testament adduced by Mr. Sharp in proof of the divinity of Christ. 
These were Acts xx. 28 ^supposing the true reading to be rod Kvpiov 
Kal 6fo0) ; Bphes. v. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 12, l^Tim. v. 21 (if tevpiov 
should be retained in the text); 2 Tim. iv. 1 (if we road roO Ceov 
K al Kvpiov)j Tltns ,iu 13; 2 Peter i 1; Jude 4 (supposing de6y 
to belong to the text) In four of those eight texts, the reading 
adopted to bring them within the rule is probably spurious, as may 
bo seen by referring to Griesbach; and they arc in consequence either 
given up, or not strongly insisted upon, by Middleton. In one of 
the remaining, 2 Thess. i. 12, the reading is koto toC 0eoO 

ripm Kai Kvpiov ^Irprov Xpioroi). Of this Middleton is " disposed to 
think that it affords no certain evidence in favor of Mr Sharp," be- 
cause he " believes that K^pior in the form of Kvptos *l7j<ro0s Hpiaros 
became as a title so incoiqiorated with the proper name as to bo sub- 
ject to the same law.” (pp. 554, 564 ) The three remaining texts are 
those on which he principally relies. 

By the application of the rnle to the passage last mentioned, it is 
inferred that Christ is called " God,” and “the great God” ; and it is 
affirmed that the rule requires us to understand these titles as applied 
to him. The general answer to this reasoning is as follows. 

It appears by comparing the mle with its excepdons and Hmita- 
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which has principally arisen from their being in- 
cori'ectly rendered. As may readily be supposed, 
the different classes of texts that I have formed 

tions, that it in fact amounts to nothing more than this * that when sab- 
stantivcs, adjectives, or participles are connected together by a cop- 
ulative or copulatives, if the first have the article, it is to be omittad 
bGfoi*e those which follow, when they relate to the same person or 
thing,* and is to be inaatedi when they relate to different persons 
or things, except when this fact is sufficiently determined by some 
other circumstance. The same rale exists respecting the use of the 
definite article in English. 

The principle of exception j'ust stated is evidently that which runs 
through all the limitations and exceptions which Middleton has laid 
down and exemplified, and is in itself perfectly reasonable. When, 
from any other circumstance, it may be clearly understood that dif- 
ferent persons or things are spoken of, then the insertion or omission 
of the article is a matter of indifference. 

But if this be true, no argument for the deity of Christ can be 
drawn from the texts adduced. With regard to this doctrinoi the 
main question is, whether it were taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
and received by their immediate disdples. Antitrinitarians maintain 
that It was not ; and consequently maintain that no tliought of it was 
ever entertained by the Apostles and first believers. But if this sup- 
position he correct, the insertion of the article in these texts was 
wholly unnecessary. Ko ambiguity could result from its omission. 
The imagination had not entered the minds of men, that God anl 
Christ were the same person. The Apostles in writing, and their 
converts in reading, the passages in question, could have no more 
conception of one person only being understood, in consequence of 
the omission of the article, than of supposing but one substance 
to be meant by the terms o leal on account of the 

omission of tbo article before texts, therefore, cannot 

be brought to disprove the Antitrinltarian supposition, because this 
supposition must be proved false, before these texts can bo taken 
from the exception and brought under the operation of the rule. 
The truth of the supposition accounts for the omission of the 
article. 

[On the subj'ect of this note, one may further consult the able tract 
of the Bev. Galvin Winstanley, entitled “A Vindication of certain 
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run into each other; the misinterpretation of a 
passage not unfrequently having its origin in 
more than one cause * 


CLASS III. 

Passoffos relating to Ood^ which have been incor>- 
rcctly applied to Christ. 

The first which I shall mention belongs likewise 
to the head of mistranslations. It is Romans ix. 5, 
thus rendered in the Common Version : "Whose 

Passages in thn Common English Vorsion of the New Testament. 
Addressed to Granville Sharp, Esq.”; published in 1805, and re- 
printed, with additions, at Cambridge (Moss.) in 1819. See also an 
essay by Professor Stuart, entitled “ Hints and Cautions respecting 
the Greek Article,^’ in the Biblical Hepositoiy for April 1834; and, 
the Ber. T. S. Green’s Grammar of the New Testament Hialect,!” 
(London, 1842,) p. 205, seqq., — a work containing many aonte bin 
servations. Winer, in his Grammar of the New* Testament Idiom, 
$ 18. 5, shows that there is no groan d for the inference which Mid- 
dleton and others would draw from the omission of the article in 
Titus u.,13 and Jnde 4.] 

^ [It may here be proper to notice the gross mistranslation of 
Hebrews ii. 1 6, which reads, For verily he took not on /lim ihe na- 
ture of angels ; but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” The 
Italics arc those of the Common Torsion, the words thus printed 
being a wholly unauthorized addition of the translators. The verso 
should he rendered: “Por he, truly, docs not give aid to angels 
[i. c. is not the Saviour of angels] ; but he gives aid to the ofTspring 
of Abraham.” The passage is thus understood by all modern inter- 
preters of any note. — It may also bo remarked, that in the 14th 
verse of tlio same chapter “took part of” is improperly used for 
« partook of,” ” shored ”] 

22 
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are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen.” 

It must, one would think, strike a IVinitarinn, 
who maintains the coiTcctncss of this eourtiruetioii 
and rendering, as a very extraordinary fae-i, ihai 
the title of ‘‘ God over all blessed for ever,” \vhi(*h 
is nowhere else given to Christ, should be intro- 
duced thus incidentally and abruptly, without- i‘X- 
planation or comment, and without any ust* being 
made of the doctrine. The supposed fact uppi^ai'H 
still more extraordinary and unaceountabh^ wIk'u 
we recollect that one main purpose of llu^ Epistle 
to the Eomans was to meet the ])rejndic‘os and 
errors of the unbelieving Jews rospeelliig (^lirrs- 
tianity; and that the doctrine which the Apostlt^ 
is imagined to have asserted so ))ri(dly and ex- 
plicitly, and then to have left without fitlt'iiij)ijiig 
to clear it from a single objection, must havi‘ b<M*n 
in the highest degree obnoxious to flu'iii ; and {>ne, 
therefore, which, in coiisistrney witli llio flesign r»r 
the Epistle, required the fulJe.st illustration and 
defence. In the second ctaitury, Justin Alartyr-, 
though far indeed from a/Iirniing that C'hrist was 
“ God over all,” maintained that he was another 
god,” the Logos of the Supremo* In th(J Dialogue 
which he represents himself as having held with an 
unbelieving Jew, Trypho, in defence of ChrLsthin- 
ity, lie brings forward views and arguments Kiiuilar 
to those in the Epistle to the Romans; but in nth 
dition to those wo find a new topic, iht* dtuly of 
Clirist, occupying a great part of iliti distatssitm. 
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If the doctrine had been maintained by St* PaJnl, , 
as it was by Justin, one would think that, in an- 
swering the objections oi the Jews, it would have 
been as necessary for the Apostle, as for Justin, to 
explaiii and defend it. The sentiments of the 
Jews concerning i1, which undoubtedly would 
have been as strong in the time of St. Paul as 
they were a century later, appear from the words 
which Jusiin ascribes to. Trypho : “ You under- 
take to prove an incredible and almost impossible 
thing, — that a god submitted to be born and to 
become ti man,” ” As for what you say, that 
this C'hrist existed as a god before time was, and 
aflerwarda becoming a man, submitted to be born, 
and lliat lie. was bora out of the common course of 
nature, it sc^ouis to me not only paradoxical, but 
foolish.” I All wc [Jews],” says Trypho in an- 
oth(‘r jdaco, “c^xpect that the Messiah will be a 
man born of humaii parents.” f The whole argu- 
ment of St. Paul in opposition to the prejudice;^ .of 
the unbelieving Jews must have been incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, if he asserted this ^‘incredible 
and almost impossible ” doctrine in the clause of 
a sentence without attempting any vindication of 
its truth. 

The passage has, I believe, no bearing whalcvcr 
upon ihc doctrine which it has been adduced to 
prov(‘, I'he fact is well known, that the present 
poiniing of the New Testament is of no authority; 

* Dial, cum Tryiih., p. 283, cd. Thirlb. [c. GS. p.292, P. ert. Morel.] 

t Ibiil,, p. 233. lal. c. 48, p. 207, BJ 

t Ibid., p. 233. [aL c. 49. p. 208, A.] 
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the moTe ancient manuscripts having been un- 
pointed ; and the points which we now find hav* 
ing been introduced by later transcribers and by 
editors. Let any one, then, turn to the passage in 
his Greek Testament, and put a dot at the top of 
the line (equivalent to a semicolon) after crapKa 
instead of a comma, as at present, and a comma 
after Traprtov^ and he will perceive that the follow- 
ing meaning immediately results : “ He who ^vaH 
over all was God blessed for ever.” 

He who was over all,” that is, over all winch 
has just been mentioned by the Apostle. The 
rapidity of expression in the original, however, 
does not fully appear in such a rendering ; because 
in our language we are obliged to supply the 
ellipsis of the substantive verb. It may be imi- 
tated, however, by employing the participle instead 
of the verb. Doing this, I will give what seems 
to me a more correct translation of the passage, 
and of its context, than that in the Common 
Version : — 

“ — My brothers, my natural kinsmen; who arc 
Israelites, whose was the glory of being acloplo-d as 
sons, whose were the covenants, and the Law, and 
the service of the temple, and tho promises ; whose 
were the fathers, and from among whom tho Mes- 
siah was to be born ; he who was over all being 
God blessed for ever. Amen ” 

This conclusion, as every one must perceive, is 
in the highest degree proper and nainral. Among 
the privileges and distinctions of the Ji^ws, it tjonld 
not be forgotten by the Apostle, that God had pro- 
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sided over all their concerns in a paxticular man* 
ner. With regard to the ellipsis of the substantivfe 
verb, which we have supposed, nothing is more 
common. In the five verses, including the verse 
we are considering, between the 3d and Oth, it 
occurs at least six times * 

* Tlio following texts, to which manj others might he added, 
afford examples of a similar ambiguity of construction in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul from tha omission of the substantive verb: 'Ro- 
mans viii, 33, 34 ; x. 12; 1 Cor. i. 2G; 2 Cor. iii. 14 (ftr) dvaKaXvTrrtS- 
fievov for etm yap pfj dpuKaKvirropLevov) , 2 Cor. v, 5 , Epbes. iv. 4 
(comp. 5) ; Coloss. ii. 17. 

[Consiilering the importance which lias been attached to this pas- 
sage, anil the dilTercnt explanations which have been given of it by 
distinguished scholars, a few additional remarks will perhaps bo par- 
doned 

The past privileges of the Jews being referred to by the Apostle, 
Mr. Norton has used the past tense in supplying the ellipsis of the 
substantive verb. So Cunybeare and Howson, in tboir recent work 
on St. Paul, with Locke, Taylor, Wakefield, our countryman Charles 
Thomson, Semlcr, Stolz, and othor translators and commentators. 
The past tense of the verb should sunilarly be supplied in 1 Cor. tjt*, 
47, 48, though the authors of the Common Yorsion have improperly 
used the present. As the present participle denotes present time not 
absolutely, but relatively to the time of the loading verb of the sen- 
tence, or 'to the time, whatever it may be, which the writer has in 
mind, there ban of coarse be no objection, if this view of the ellipsis 
is correct, to rendering 6 Sv eirX irdprav “he who was over all.” 
(Sec John xii. 17, and Winer, Gram, dcs neatest. Sprachidioms, 
§ 4G. 6.) It has, indeed, been contended by some cntics, as Noesselt 
and Flatt, that 6 &v must refer to XpioTiiff as the antecedent, and be 
rendered “who is”; as if the artide 6 with or any other parti- 
ciple could not form the suliject of an independent proposition. It 
can hardly he necessary to refer to such passages as John iii. 31, 
vi. 46, viii. 47, Korn. viii. 5, 8, etc., to prove a fact which belongs to 
the elemenls of Greek grammar. 

In the first part of the fifth verso, Mr. Norton has translated 
6 Xptor^g t 6 KarcL a-dpKOf “from among whom the Messiah was to be 
22 * 
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The passage was at an early period applied to 
Christ, particularly by the Latin Fathers. With 
the notions, however, of the earlier Christians, re- 
specting the inferiority of the Son to the Father, 
the passage, when thus constructed, presented a 
difficulty as well as an argument. Hippol3rtus,* 

bom.” The verbal rendering is, " from whom [was] the Messiah as 
to the flesh.” It has been urged by many Trinitarians that the 
phrase as to the flesh,” which they would render “ as to his human 
nature,” implies that Christ possessed also a higher nature, namely, 
the divine } and that it is necessary to understand the last part of the 
verse as referring to him, to complete the antithesis. Let us exam- 
ine these points. In the third verse of this chapter Paul speaks of 
his “ kinsmen as to thejlcsk'' Did Paul or his countrymen have also 
a divine nature? In 1 Cor. x. 18 wc find the words, “Behold Israel 
as to iftfljZesA”/ or, to translate more freely, “Look at those who are 
Israelites by natural descent”; that is, in distinction from Chris- 
tians, the Bpiritnal Israel, the true people of God. See also Gala- 
tians iv, 23, 20, and compare the eighth verse of the pres'ent chapter. 
The phrase Kara. aapKa is a common one in the Epistles of St Paul 
in reference to natural descent, or, to other outward circamstanoes 
and relations, in distinction from what is spiritual. It certainly sug- 
gests an antithesis, but it docs not follow that the antithasis must be 
erpressetf, as is manifest from the first two passages quoted above. 
It was not to the Apostle’s purpose, in this enumeration of the peott- 
liar distinctions of the Jews, to supply the antithesis. It was only 
“as to the flesh” that Christ belonged peculiarly to the fews. Thih 
view is confirmed by a passage in the Epistle of Clement of Bospe ifio 
the Corinthians, cited hy Tates in his Vindication of UnitariMttisjiBjj^,-,, 
*£1 adrov yip lepeTv ical Acuiru wdtrer at 
^crtaoT^piu TOW 060 V • 6^ uirov 6 Kvipios ri, 

ef avrov fiaacKeis xal Hp^ovref km ^yovpahij ka/r& rd/t '*ld£$japj, 
“For from him [Jacob] were all the priests and Levites who'serva^; 
at the altar of God; from him was the Lord Jesus as to the 
from him were kings and rulers and leaders, in the line of Judah.*t 
(Cap. 32. Patr. Apost. 0pp. ed. Hefele, p. 98, ecL tert.) IT Otoent^ 

* Contra Noetum, § 6. 0pp. L 237. 
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or soTHe writer under that name, explains it in 
reference to the declaration of Christ rendered in 
the Common Version, “ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father ; conceiving the dominion 
over all things not to have been essentially inhe- 
rent in Christ as properly the Supreme God, but 

in a passage so similar to the present, did not think it neeessaiy to 
express the antithesis implied in rb Kara <rdpKaj St. Paul may not 
have thought it necessary here. 

In another place, however, the Apostle has supplied the antithesis 
suggested hy the words in question ; but there, instead of describing 
Christ as *' God over all, blessed for ever,” he clearly distinguishes 
him from God. Sec the beginning of this Epistle, where he speaks of 
himself as “ set apart to preach the gospel of God,” “the gospel con- 
coming his Son, who was of the joce tf David hy naUiral descent [ver- 
bally, as to the Jlpsh']^ but clearly shown to bo the Son of God^ as to his 
holy spirit^ by his resurrection from the dead,” [I quote from the un- 
published translation of Mr. Norton.) Though this passage has also 
been brought to prove the Son of God to bo God himself, it does 
nob appear to call for any remark, except perhaps this : that if any 
doctrine is unequivocally taught by St. Paul, it is, that the divine 
power displayed in the resurrection of Christ from the dead was 
not his own, but the power of Ood, the Father. See Acts xiii. 
30 - 37 ; xvii. 31 ; Rom. xv. 24 ; vi. 4 ; viii. 11; x. 9 ; 1 Cor. vi. 14 ; 
XV. 15 ; 2 Cor. iv. 14; xiii. 4 ; Galat. i. 1 ; Ephes. 1. 19, 20 ; Coloss. 
il 12; 1 Thess. i. 10. , 

But to return to our text. Among the examples of the ellipsis of 
the substantive verb referred to in Mr. Norton’s note, we find one in 
which the construction is strikingly similar to that hero supposed, as 
will be seen on placing the passages in juxtaposition : — 

Romans ix. 5. d av «V1 irdvrenv Gedr, ewXoyjjros’, #c. t. X. 

2 Cor. V. 6. r> fie Koxffjyatrdiisvos els aM rovro Beos, 
To this may he added, 

2 Cor. i. 21. 6 fii Kal ^pas Qeos* and 

Heb. iii. 4. d fie ndvta Karaontevatras €edr. 

The eonstraction of the passage thus illustrated, though apparently 
first suggested hy Mr. Norton, not only seems to be liable to no well- 
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as assigned to him by the Father. It waSj per- 
hapS) understood in a similar manner by Novatiaoj 
who has twice quoted the passage* but who clearly 
did not believe Christ to be the Supreme Being. 
Tertullian says: ‘^We never speak of^two Gods 
or two Lords, but, following the Apostle, if the 


grounded philological objection, but agrees admirably with tlio rapid, 
earnest style of the Apostle Paul. The ellipsis of the substantive verb 
when Beos forms the predicate of the sentence, is certainly in accord- 
ance with his usual manner. 

There is another method, however, of understanding the passage, 
proposed by Erasmus, and since adopted by many distinguished 
scholars, according to which the last part of the sentence in ques- 
tion forms a doxology, a period or colon being placed after aapKa^ 
as by Mr. Norton. It may ho observed, that, although in a ques- 
tion of jjunctuation manuscripts are of no authority, wo actually 
find a point placed after o-dpfca in this passage in several Greek man- 
uscripts, among them the celebrated Codex Ephroemi. This punc- 
tuation is also followed by two of the most eminent critical editors, 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. The words may then be rendered, “Ho 
who is over all (or, He who was over all), God, bo blessed for ever I” 
or, “ God, who is over all, be blessed for ever ! Amen,” This con- 
struction is adopted by Whiston, Semlcr, Hohmo, Faiilus, Hcichc, 
Glbckler, Winzer, Kullner, Meyer, Eritzschc, Eiickcrt (in his second 
edition, though strongly opposing it in his first), Schrader, and ICrelil. 
(Many of these names are.givon on the authority of Moyer and He 
Wette.) 

It has been very confidently asserted by Stuart and others, tlmt 
this eonatraction is forbidden by the laws of grammar, and wholly 
inadmissible, on the ground that, in forms of doxology in, the Now 
Testament and the Septnsgint, the word ellKoyfiT69 always precedes 
the subject, as we commonly say in English, “ Blessed be God 1 ’’ 
and not, “ God bo blessed 1 ” The answer to this is, in the first place, 
that the usage referred to is not invariable in tho Soptuagint. In 
Psalm Ixvii. 20 (al. Ixviii. 19), in the first instance in which it occurs 
the subject precedes : Kvpios 6 Beds evKoyrjTOs, ei'Koyrjros Kvptos 


[De Trinitatc, cc. 13, 30.] 
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Father and Son are to be named together, wo call 
the Father, God, and Jesus Christ, Lord.” “ But 
when speaking of Christ alone, I may call him 
God, as does the same Apostle: Of whom is Christy 
who is God over all blessed for ever. For speaking 
of a ray of the sun by itself, I may call it the sun ; 

^fiipav mO* ^fjJpau, See also Genesis xxvii. 29, <5 Korapibftevos tre 
emKardparoSf 6 €v\oy Sty are evkoyrjpevoSf “ Cursed bo he that 

curseth thco, and blessed be he that blcsseth thee.” Attempts have 
indeed been made to get rid of the passage in Psalm Ixvii,, by assert- 
ing that the reading is corrupt. But for this there is no critical 
authority. Sec Holmes and Parsons’s edition of the Septuagint. 
All that can be said is, that the Septuagint here, as often elsewhere, 
docs not literally correspond with the Hebrew, which m this pas- 
sage the tninslator probably misunderstood. — In the second place, 
the question whether the itrcdicatc or subject shall procerlc in Greek 
is dotermined, not by any arbitmry rule, but l)y the comparative cm-, 
phasis which the writer intends to give the emc or tite other, and by 
its connection with other words in the sentence. To write in Grockj 
€l\oyr)Tbs d Qebs 6 eVl Trayraav els rovs alavas, as Koppo and 
Others assort would bo necessary if Paul had intended to close the 
sentence with a doxology, would bo as unnatural as to say in English, 
Blessed bo God who is over all for ever,” to say nothing of the am- 
biguity thus created. On a grammatical point like this thero is no 
higher authority than Winer, who, after mentioning the fact that in 
the doxologies of the Old Testament the prefli(*ate usually precedes, 
goes on to remark: “But only empirical intcriiretcrs could regard 
this position as an unalterable rule ; for where the subject forms the 
leading idea, iiartieiilurly where it stands in <‘ontra.st with another 
subject, the ))redi(;ate may and will bo placed after it, comp.Ps, Ixvil* 
21). And BO also in Uotnans ix. 5, if the words 6 eVl 
f^Xoyr;Tr5r, etc. arc r(‘fi*rreil to God, the position of the words is al- 
together suitable, and even necessary.” (Oram, des nontest. Spmeh- 
idioms, § 05, ,1, p. cao, O'** Aufl.) The Trinitarian Olshausen also 
says: “Kiickort’s remark, that when applied to God, 

mast, according to the idiom of the Gld'and Now Testament, always 
precede, is of no importance. KiUlnor rightly observes, that the po- 
aitiem of the words is altogether [ovorywhere] not a meehanical thing) 
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but when I mention at the same time the sun, 
ftom which this ray proceeds, I do not then give 
that name to the latter,” * 

But it is to be obsei’vcd that some of the earlier 
Fathers, especially the Greek Fathers, expressly 
denied that Christ is “the God over all.” This ^ 
title was applied to him by the Sabclliaiis, and 
was considered as a distinguishing mark of their 

but is rather determined, in each particular conjuncture, by the con- 
nection, and by the mind of the speaker.” [Comm, ou Konmns, 
p. 326, note, Engl, Transl. published in Clark’s Eorcign Thcol. Libr.) 

It may be mentioned that some critics, placing the colon or period 
after 3rdj/Tfi>v instead of o-dp/co, refer the words “ who is over all ” to 
Christ, and make the remainder of the verse a doxology. 6fo Locke, 
Wetstein, Cartel, Justi, Stolz, Ammon, Baumgarten-Crusius, and 
Do Wette m his German translation (3(1 ed., 1839), though in his 
Commentary [4th ed., 1847) he appears more inclined to the con- 
struction just remarked upon. But tliis latter mode of understanding 
the passage seems to make the doxology too abrupt, and is exposed 
to other objections. 

It is not the purpose of this note to discuss the question of the 
comparative merits of Mr. Norton’s interpretation, and that which 
regards the words 6 &v eVt 7rdi/r<ai/, etc., as forming a doxology. It is 
enough if it has been shown that neitlier is open to any valid philo- 
logical objection, and that the pretence that the “laws of grammar” 
require us to understand the latter part of the verse as referring to 
Ohr^t is groundless. The impartial reader will place a proper esti- 
mate otr the language of such writers as Haldane, who speaks of “ the 
awfiri blindness and obstinacy of Arlans and. Soclnlcms in their per- 
versions of this passage” as “more fuBy manifesting the ^sptevlty 
of human noture, and the rooted enmity of the mind 
God, than the grossest works ef the flesh ” [Exposition of the Epis- 
tle to the Homans, Amer. reprint of the 5th Edinb. 0 ( 3 ., p. 454.)] 

* “Solum autem Christum potero rleura diccre, sicut idem Apos- 
tolus, Ex quihis CAristws; qui esi, inquit, super onrnw, henedictue 
in avtm omne. Nam et radium soils scorsum, solcm vocabo ; solem 
autem nominans cujus est radius, non statim et radium solem nppel- 
labo,” — Advers. Praxeam, c, 13. 
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heresy. There is no one of the Fathers more 
eminent than Origen. “ Supposing,” says Origen 
in his work against Celsus, “ that some among the 
multitude of believers, likely as they are to have 
differences of opinion, rashly suppose that the 
Saviour is the God overall; yet we do not, for 
we believe him when he said, ^ The Father who 
sent me is greater than Even after the, 

Nxcene Council, Eusebius, in writing against Mar- 
cellus, says : “ As Marcellus thinks, He who was 
born of the holy virgin, and clothed in flesh, who 
dwelt among men, and suffered what had been 
foretold, and died for our sins, was the very God 
over all ; for daring to say which, the church of 
God numbered Sabollius among atheists and bias- 
phomers.” f Now it is incredible that the text in 
question should have been overlooked. But the 
early Fathers, in making these, and a multitude of 
other similar declarations, concerning the inferiority 
of the Son to the Father, never advert to ife It 
evidently follows from this, that they had not the 
same conoep^tioh las modern Trinitarians have of 
thi meaning of the passage. They had read the 
words of the Apostle in which bo speaks of “the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 

* Orificn. vont. CuIh., Lib. VIIX. § 14. Opi>. I. 752. 

t ICuscb. EcrilQfl. Thcol., Lib II. c. 4. Thia, and the passage from 
Origen, are given by Wetsteiu in his critical remarks on the 
with other authorities to tlio same purpose, j^oo also Wbi(by> Dis* 
quisitiones Modestee, panim, but particularly pp. 20, $7^ p. 122, and 
p, 197, eel. secund.— For placing a period aher (mofco, Griosbaeh 
quotes the authorliy of/‘ many Fatl^ers who dented that Christ cendi 
bo called ^ the om alU 
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jfoY .evermore ’*;* and the mystery of the 
.biieing as yet but ill understood, they had 
not made such an advance in Orthodoxy as to be* 
lieve that Jesus Christ was the same being as his 
God and Father. 

We pass to Hebrews i. 10-12. Jt is nnncees* 
saiy to give the words at length. This pas.sage 
belongs to the present dass. Tim words wer 4 < 
originally addressed by the Psalmist (Psalm oii. 2/>) 
not to Christ, bat to God, and are so addresaedi by 
the author of the Epistie.! 

* S Cor* xi* SI* 

t The following are the romarks of Bmlyft s — ** Hero wo tney 
obsorFo, that tho tenth verse, And thou Xmlf fisc., (though it in a now 
citation,) is not prefaced with, And I 0 tfa Son h mith^ on ver* Si or 
with an o^am, as ver, 5, 6, and so chap. ij. IS, but hardy, Awl tkw 
Lord Now the Cod last montionort was Cbri«t*s Oort, who had 
anuinterl him, and tho author thereupon, addntsNing himself to this 
God, breaks out into the celebration of bis power, and CMperJfilly hit 
unchangtmhle dumtfon j wliicb he dwdls upon, us what Iw prinrb 
pally eitcH the text for; in order, I conceive, to prove tho htability of 
tho «on»s kingdom, l*ef()ris spoken of: 7% i/ironr, 0 fiW, rrrr 
<*«</ e}}fTf 6W, % fiW, kts momtfd M#r/ ml flow, f^tud, I v. rhnu 
who hast promised him such » throne, nrt /«» otho hul (/u jitmMm 
Js(fiih$ mK and &y % hawk niiMlu the heavtins, which, rliough of Irnig 
doraiion, yet, will at Umiiftb porlsh ? dbmt nrmfdm^t 

thuMihe mm dtysfmmMI mtfyil, Bo thA|i it foiMjg ) 

nul ef OInlirifi Usg!asni,'bcfoT« mMfloilHMt; 

cause this passage Iigd been Mod originally ihriVw ililmd, IfHtnMt W: 

the load rsalin, vl*. to iniUr thoiue this emudmilos; m. idbr.jjlii ■ 

Sfe ** ’*•” tbroho KhoHkJ be M. , 

T ^ *'• “'®® »npinwii^ vlA by QwO bit* , 

■wy portJawtty ancffed of Oo<i» wltiunn < 

bwng«qip»,4h|b(,jaaitolhowhow«Woto(^^^ , 
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CLASS IV. 

Passoffes that might be considered as referrvrg‘ to 
the doctrine of the Trinity^ supposing it capable 
of proof and proved^ but which in themselves pre^ 
sent no appearance of any proof or intimation of it 

Such is the case with some of those urged with 
the most confidence; as the form of baptism re- 
corded in Matthew (xxviii. 19), and thus rendered 
in the Common Version: — 

'' Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Here, as in many other passages, the error and 
obscurity of the version have favored the imposi- 
tion of a sense upon the passage which the original 
docs not suggest. “ To baptize in the name of an- 
other ” is to baptize by authority from him, as his 
representative. But this every scholar knows is not 
the sense of our Saviour’s direction. The Greek 
word rendered “ name ” is in this passage, as often 
in the Scriptures, redundant. It is used pleonasti- 
cally, by an idiom of the Hebraistic Greek, in which 

oil him, was to make gooil and maintain what he had granted him, 
viz a durable kingiiom,y7jr mr.” — Emlyn's E:xnmhiafion of Dr. Ben- 
net's New Theory of the Tiinify, Woiks, Vol II. pp 340, 341. liOU- 
don, 1746 

Beside the purpose pointcfl out by Emlyn, the author of the Epis- 
tle may have had another in view, whieh was to declare, that while 
the throne of Christ, being upheld by God, should endure for ever, 
the heavens, the local habitation, as they were considered, of angels, 
should, on the contin.ry, perish, be rolled up as a garment and changed. 

23 
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the Septuagint and New Testament are written. 
We have not the same turn of expression in our 
own langnage. In the original, it adds nothing 
to the sense of the passage. When literally ren- 
dered into another langnage in which the same 
idiom does not exist, it tends only to obscure the 
meaning. It should not therefore appear in a 
translation into English. 

But even if the term “name” be retained, there 
is no ground for the rendering, “baptizing them in 
the name.” The Greek preposition et? should here 
be rendered to. The whole passage may be thus 
translated : — 

“ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all na- 
tions; baptizing them to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the holy spirit.” 

The meaning of which is, Go and make con- 
verts of men of all nations, dedicating them by 
baptism, through which they are to make a solemn 
public profession of their faith, to the worship of 
the Father, the only true God, to the religion 
which he has taught men by his Son, and to the 
enjoyment of those holy influences and spiritual 
blessings which accompany its reception. 

One may easily understand how this passage 
has appeared to Trinitarians to convey so clear 
a notice of the Trinity, since they have adopted 
its terms as technical in their theology, and im- 
posed upon them new and arbitrary senses, which 
have become strongly associated with the words, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But he who con- 
tends that any proof of the doctrine is to be de- 
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rived from it, must proceed altogether upon as- 
sumptions obviously false. Let us state them 
clearly. 

In the first place, to prove the personality of the 
holy spirit from this passage, it must either be as- 
sumed, — 

That when three objects are mentioned together 
in a sentence, and two of them are persons, the 
third must be a person also ;* that is, the Father 
and Son being persons, the holy spirit must be a 
person also : 

Or, the personality and deity of the holy spirit, 
and the deity of the Son, may all be rested upon 
the assumption, — 

That baptism was a rite of such a character, 
that to be baptized ^4n the name of,’’ or “to the 
name of,” or “ to ” any person or object, necessarily 
implies, that such person or object possesses the 
character of God : t 

Or, it may be assumed, — 

That when three persons or objects are thus 

* [As to the tcnahlcncBS of this assumption, sec 1 Samuel sxy. 
32, 33 : “Blessed he the Loud God of Israel, who sent thee this day 
to meet me; and hlmed h& % advice ; and blessed be thou” Acts 
XX. 32. “I commend you to God, and to tAc word of Jus jrace^ which 
is aide to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified.” Tohit xi. 13 : “Blessed art thou, 0 God, 
and hkssed is ifty name for ever ; and blessed are all thine holy angels.” 
Sue also Psalm Ixxii. 18, 19 j cv, 4 ; Hosea iii. 5 ; Ephesians vi. 10.] 

\ [See 1 Corinthians x. 2: The Israelites “were all ‘baptized u7ito 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” Ch. i 13 “ Were ye baptized 
in the nam of Paul ? ” Eomans vi. 3 “ Know ye not, that so many 
of us as wore baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his deaths 
Sec also Matthew iii. 11 , 1 Corinthians xii. 13.] 
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mentioned together, they must all be of equal 
dignity ; * so that, in the present case, the Father 
being God, the same character must also belong 
to the Son and holy spirit. 

These are the only grounds on which the deity 
of the Son and of the holy spirit can be inferred 
from the passage before us. But at this point of 
the reasoning, if we have arrived at any doctrine, it 
is the doctrine of the existence of three Gods. In 
order, therefore, to conclude the proof of the Trin- 
ity from this passage, it is necessary further to as- 
sume, — 

That when three persons are thus mentioned to- 
gether in a sentence, they must be regarded as 
constituting but one Being. 

Under this head may be explained the title 
‘‘Son of God as applied to Christ; on which I 
have before had occasion to remark.f The Trini- 
tarian supposes it to be evidence of the deity of 
Christ; because as the son of a man has the na- 
ture of a man, so the Son of God must have a 
divine nature. 


* [See 1 Timothy v. 21 ; “I charge thee before Goa, and the Lord 
Jesua Christ, and tU elect angels.” Eevelatiou i. 4, 5 : “ Grace be unto 
you and peace from Him who is, and was, and will be j and fimi the 
seven spirits which are before Ms throne; and from iTesus Christ, iJm 
faithful witness.” 1 Chronicles xxix. 20- “And all the congrega- 
tion .. . bowed doAvn their heads, and worshipped tlic Loud and 
ihehing” ^ See also Luke ix. 26; Exod. xiv. 31 ; 1 Samuel xii. 18; 
ProT. xxiv. 21 ; Aets xv, 28 , and the passages «][uotDd in the first 
note on the preceding page.] 
t See p. 68. 
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If the doctrine of the deity of Christ involved 
no absurdity, the title in question might, without 
doubt, be used according to the analogy supposed ; 
but the proof of the doctrine must still be derived 
from other sources. No evidence of it could be 
drawn from this title alone ; because the title is 
one in common use, and its significancy in every 
other application of it is wholly different from the 
meaning ascribed to it by Trinitarians when ap- 
plied to Christ. For this entire difference, they 
must necessarily contend ; and in doing so virtu- 
ally acknowledge that there is no usage to justify 
them in understanding the title in the sense which 
they assign to it, and consequently that no infer- 
ence can be drawn from this title alone in proof of 
the deity of Christ. 

Nor is there any difficulty in explaining its 
application to our Saviour. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 5) quotes the words 
which God in the Old Testament is represented 
to have used concerning Solomon, as applicable 
to Christ : “ I will be to him a father, and he 
shsdl be to me a son.’’^ By these words was 
meant, that God would distinguish Solomon with 
peculiar favors ; would treat him as a father 
treats a son; and they are to be understood in 
a similar manner when applied to Christ. We 

* [2 Samuel vii 14 , compare 1 Chronicles xvii. 13 j xxviii. 6. 
The same term is applied to the Israelites collectively, as ths chosen 
people of God. See Exodus iv 22, “ Israel is my son, my first- 
born”; and Hosca xi. 1, “When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
and called my son ont of Egypt.”] 

23* 
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beheld,” says St. John in his Gospel (i. 14), 
‘‘his glory, glory like that of an only son from 
a father”;* that is, we beheld the glorious pow- 
ers and offices conferred upon him, by which he 
was distinguished from aU others, as an only son 
is distinguished by his father. It is in reference 
to this analogy, and probably, I think, to this 
very passage in his Gospel, that St. John else- 
where calls Christ “the only Son of God,” a title 
applied to him by no other writer of the New 
Testament-f 

But the title was also familiarly used to denote 
those qualities which recommend moral beings to 
the favor of God; those which bear such a like- 
ness to his moral attributes as may be compared 
with the likeness which a son has to his father; 
those which constitute one, in the Oriental stylts, 
to be of the family of God. Thus our Saviour 
exhorts his disciples to do good to iheir enemies, 
that they may be “sons of their Father in li(‘!iven.”J 
Nor is this use of the term confined to tln^ Scrip- 
tures. Philo urges him who is “not yet worthy to 

* *E^eao'a]Lte0o ttjv Bo^av avtoO, B6$av as fiavoycvovs Tra/Pfi 
These words should not ho rendered, as in tho Common VtirsioTi, 
“We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of tlifi Fa- 
ther” To justify this rendering, both iiopoyevovs and irurpos should 
have the article. 

t There is .a doubt whether tho words, John iii. 16-21, in wliii'li 
this title occurs, arc to be considered as the language of Christ or of 
the Evangelist. If St. John intended to ascribe them to Christ, he 
has probably clothed the ideas of liis Master in liis own langiifigii ; 
and we may so account for the use of a title in this passagi', which 
Christ never elsewhere applies to himself. 

J Ytot ToiJ TrarpQs vfioav, Matthew y 45 ; corap.are Luke vi. 35. 
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bo called a son of God,” to aim at higher excel- 
lence/ 

In reference to both these analogies, the term 
was pre-eminently applicable to Christ; and he 
was therefore called by others, and by himself, 
“ The Son of God,” the article being used, as 
often, to denote pre-eminence.f 

There are two subjects, that of Prayer to Christ, 
and that of the Pre-existence of Christ, each in- 
volving the consideration of several particular pas- 
sages, which may properly be treated under the 
present head. I will first speak 

Of Prayer to Christ, 

It has been maintained that Christ is God, for 
the supposed reason that prayers were addressed 
to him by the first Christians. But the fact, if ad- 
mitted, would afford no support for this conclusion. 

* Do Confusirine Linpfuarara. Opp I 427, aLMatig. — Ato r^v 
o^WLiiTTira viol eKcivov elmi 'Xoyio’Oevres, '‘through likonQss to Cfod 
accounted to he his sons,’’ is an expression in the Clementine Homi- 
lies, X § B. 

1 The words ascribed (Luke i. .32) to the angel who foretold to 
Mary tlic birth of Christ, arc sometimes quoted ns explnnatoiy of the 
tiLle “ Son. of God,” with lefercncc to his miraculous conception. I 
hcUi've, however, these words to mean , He shall be great ; and he 
sliiill lie [nrd shall ho (*iiUcd] a son of the Most High” , Ka\sLcr$ai 
being equivalent to etimt, a,s in other passages. We find ihc same 
expression lu Psalm Ixxxu. 6. In vitko .13, did, rendered in the 
Ooumifjn Version “tliLMeforc,” may he understood ns meaning, 
“whence it may he iiifnireil,” “ conforniahly to ivliirh," “so that.” 

[It may he remailvcd, that our iSaviour himself has expressly stated 
the ground whieli justified him m calling himself “tlic Son of God.*' 
See John x. 16.] 
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To pTay is to ask a favor. In a religious sense, it 
is to ask a favor of an invisible and superior being. 
There is nothing in the nature of prayer which ren- 
ders it improper to be addressed to a being infe- 
rior to God. Whether such address be proper or 
not, must depend upon other considerations. In 
itself considered, there would be nothing more in- 
consistent with the great principles of natural re- 
ligion in our asking a favor of an invisible being, 
an angel, or a glorified spirit, than in our asking a 
favor of a fellow-mortal. For anything we can 
perceive, God might have committed the imme- 
diate government of our world, of this little par- 
ticle of the universe, or the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Christian church, to some inferior 
minister of his power. Such a being might thus 
have become an object of prayer. Nay, in con- 
sistency vdth all that we know of the character of 
God, there might have been an intercourse, very 
different from what now exists, between the visi- 
ble and the invisible world. The spirits of our 
departed friends might have become our guardian 
angels, with power to confer benefits and to an- 
swer our petitions. Prayers then might have been 
addressed to them. If, therefore, it were to appear 
that God has revealed to us that Christ is an 
object of prayer, as was believed by Socinus and 
his followers, this would afford no reason for con- 
cluding that Christ is God. What follows respect- 
ing prayer to Christ is, consequently, a mere di- 
gression ; but a digression on a topic so important 
that it needs no excuse. 
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Those, at the present clay, who reject the doc- 
trine of ilic Trinity, believe that God ^ is the only 
object of prayer. To him alone they believe that 
Christ 1 aught liis followers to pray, by his precepts 
and example. He nowhere enjoined prayer to 
himself. And though the subject of prayer, viewed 
in the abstract, may appear under the aspect just 
presented ; yet, regarded in relation to the actual 
character and condition of man, we may perceive 
the goodness of that appointment of God which 
toachc‘H us 1o direct our prayers to him alone. We 
may understand tlie privilege of raising our undi- 
vid(Ml thoughts to our God and Father, and repos- 
ing our whole trust in him, Man is thus brought 
iiilo an intiinaic eoinicctioii with his Maker, which 
could hardly have o1h(srwisc existed. 

Of rile passages in the New Tesi ament which 
have b(‘(‘u supposed to favor the doclrine of prayer 
to Christ, the lirst Ihat may be noticed is his own 
declaration to his disciples : “ Again, I say to you, 
If two of you agree on earth concerning everything 
which tlu‘.y ask, their prayers will be granted by 
my Father in heaven. For where two or three 
come together as my disciples, there am I in the 
midst of them.” f By latter words our Saviour 

To a 'Priiiitariaii, I may nay that I use the term “ Gutl” to dc- 
imle ‘Ulus (Sml uinl Kaihrr <irour Loril Jesus Olirist.” 

t Matthew sviii. Ul, ao : “ (hinciTiiiii^ whifh tliey ask,” 

rrqA Tiavrin' 7r/»/yft«rnr not, “ contH*rni«K uuj/lhinff,'* iih in the Com- 
m(»u Vi*rsiim. 'PIui ohji'ct of (Mirist, in the disronrse from whieh llio 
wonlfi are taken, was to infuleaic upon his (UsoipleH perfect roncord 
atnoni? tUemHelvcH, niul an cutiro "iiwity of fcelinjy and purpose as 
nuniHtcra of his religion. Tho refun-nee is lu those prayers which 
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did not mean to affirm, that he would be present 
with them to hear their prayers, which would be 
inconsistent with the words preceding, in which he 
refers them to his Father in heaven, as him who 
would grant their requests. His purpose was to 
declare, that the designs, labors, and prayers in 
which his followers might unite for the promotion 
of his cause, would be equally blessed with his 
own. It would be as if he were praying with 
them. They might fed the same confidcnee that 
his actual presence would inspire. 

Another passage commonly adduced in relation 
to this topic has, I think, no bearing upon it. It 
is the address of Stephen to Christ at his martyr- 
dom.'* Upon this occasion Christ is represented 
as having been visibly present to Stephen. The 
prayer of the martyr, therefore, that he would re- 
ceive his spirit, or, in other words, that he would 
receive him to himself, is of no force to prove that 
it is proper to offer prayers to Christ as an invisi- 
ble being. We might with as much ])ropridy ad- 
duce in support of this proposition the roepu'sts 
which \vere addressed to him when conversant 
among men, — those, for instance, in which his 
miraculous aid was implored. There is no evi- 
dence that the last words of Stephen, in which ho 
prayed for his murderers, were addressed to Christ 

St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (xii. 8), speaking of “ the thorn in his llosh,” 

they might offer as his ministers, an! in which they might all ac- 
cord. 

* Acts vii. 69. 
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says that he thrice besought the Lord, meaning, I 
think, Christ, that he might be relieved from it. 
Immediately before, he speaks of the extraordinary 
nature of the revelations that had been granted 
him. He was converted by the personal interposi- 
tion of Christ. He himself mentions a subsequent 
period when Christ was present with him, and 
directed his conduct.* Considering the peculiar 
miraculous intercourse subsisting between him and 
our Lord, his addressing a request to him cannot 
be considered as affording any example or author- 
ity for prayer to Christ under ordinary circum- 
stances. The request of Paul may have been 
offered when he had a miraculous sense or per- 
ception of his Master’s presence. 

We have indeed sufficient ground for believing, 
generally, that after our Saviour’s removal from 
earth there still continued a peculiar connection 
between him and his Apostles and first followers ; 
that he exercised a miramlous superintendence over 
their concerns, and held miraculous intercourse with 
them. Of the nature and extent of this connection 
the Apostles were probably ignorant, having never 
been enlightened on the subject by express revela- 
tion. The facts with which we know them to 
have been acquainted arc sufficient to account for 
their expressions concerning it, in the very few 
passages that may be supposed to relate to it. 

Among these may, perhaps, be reckoned the pas- 
sages in which St. Paul expresses his wish, that 

* Acts xxil 17, se^q. [Soo also Acts xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 11; Gala- 
tians i. 1, 11, 12.] 
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the “ favor of Christ ** may be with those whom 
he addresses. But it seems to me most probable, 
that by the favor of Christ the Apostle nieruis 
prinpipally, if not solely, that favor, those blessings, 
of which Christ was the minister to man. 

The only other passages of importance in wliieli 
prayer is supposed to be addressed to Christ by a 
writer of the New Testament, are the following; — 

1 Thess. iii. 11, 12. “ May our God and FatluT 
himself, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our wjiy 
toward you ; and may the Lord make you increase 
and abound in your love toward each other and 
toward all, as we do toward you.” 

2 Thess. ii, 16, 17. “ May our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and our God and Father who has loved us, 
and has, through his favor, given us everlasting en- 
couragement and good hope, encourage your hearts 
and confirm you in every good word and work.” 

In the former of these passages, we find St. Paul 
expressing a wish that Christ under God’ might 
direct his way to the Thessalonians. It may be 
explained by the fact of that peculiar and minutu- 
lous superintendence over his preaching which was 
exercised by his Master. ^ We know that he had 
first preached to the Thessalonians in consequence 
of a miraculous direction.* In' the latter passage, 

* *'But Paul and Silas having passed through Phrygia and Gala- 

tia, and being restrained hy the holy spirit from preaching the re- 
ligion in Asia, came to Mysia, and were preparing to go to Bithynia; 
but the spirit of Jesus did not permit them. So, passing through 
Mysia, they went down to Troas. And a vision appeared hy night 
to Paul. A certain man, a Macedonian, was standing Ijy him and 
entreating him, saying, Pass over to Macedonia and help us, Then, 
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in his wishes that the Thessalonians might enjoy 
spiritual blessings from Christ, he may probably 
refer to the blessings flowing from the gospel which 
Christ taught. The effects of the gospel are as- 
cribed to its great teacher; and sometimes, in the 
figurative style of the New Testament, with a turn 
of expression which, according to our more re- 
strained use of language, might imply an imme- 
diate agency in their production which was not 
intended by the writer. If, however, the Apostle 
had in view, not the power of the gospel, but a 
present agency of Christ, we must consider his 
language as founded upon the conception which 
he entertained of Christ’s extraordinary agency 
over the concerns of the first Christians. 

This agency, as I have said, was miraculous. 
We have no reason to believe in its continuance 
after the Apostolic age. A connection of the 
same nature, a miraculous connection between 
Christ and his followers, does not exist at the pres- 
ent day; nor have we any ground for believing 
that God has committed to him a superintendence 
of their concerns. Though it should, therefore, 
appear, that, in consequence of the extraordinary 
and peculiar relation subsisting between Christ 
and the first Christians, he was, under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions, regarded by his Apos- 
tles as one to whom requests might be addressed ; 
yet, upon the ceasing of that relation, no reason 

immodiatoly after this vision, wc endeavored to go to Macedonia, 
concluding that the Lord [Christ] had directed us to preach the GoS' 
pel to them.” Acts xvl. 6 - 1 D. 

24 
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would remain for his being regarded by common 
Christians as an object of prayer. 

But it has been contended that the first Chris- 
tians, generally, were accustomed to offer prayers 
to Christ. This belief is founded upon a few pas- 
sages in which Christians, according to the render- 
ing of the Common Version, are represented as 
“ calling upon his name.” Thus, Acts ix. 14, “ He 
[Saul] hath authority to bind all that call on thy 
name”; — the address of Ananias to Saul, Acts 
xxii. 16, “ And now why tarriest thou? arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
the name of the Lord”; — 1 Cor. i. 2, “To the 

church of God which is at Corinth, with all 

that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” Another passage to the same 
effect may be found in Acts ix. 21, 

The expression in the original, rendered “ to call 
071 the name is one often used in the Septuagint 
in relation to God, where direct address in prayer 
to him is intended. But its meaning varies, I be- 
lieve, when used concerning a different being. 

In this, as in many other cases, the term ren- 
dered “name” is pleonastic, and should be omitted 
in a translation. This being premised, it may next 
be remarked, that the Greek verb hviKCLkeiGdai^ ren- 
dered “to call upon,” does not properly and di- 
rectly denote religious invocation. In its primary 
sense, it signifies “to call” or “to call upon” any 
one; in a secondary meaning, “to call on one for 
help.” By a very easy extension of this meaning, 
it denotes, I believe, “to look to one for help,” “to 
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rely upon one for help, protection, deliverance,” 

“ to trust in one.” In this use of it, no verbal ad- 
dress is implied; the word is used metaphorically. 
It literally denotes “ calling for help ” ; it is used 
to express the state of mind in which we trust in 
another for help. In this sense, I think, the word 
ought to be understood, when used concerning 
Christ. The meaning of the terms rendered “ call- 
ing on the name of Christ,” would, I believe, be 
properly and fully expressed in English by the 
words, looking to Christ for deliverance,” that is, 
through the power of the gospel. 

But, it may be asked, why, when the words in 
question have a meaning in which they are often 
used in the Septuagint, and according to which 
they would describe Christians generally as invok- 
ing, that is, praying to, Christ, should this mean- 
ing be set aside? I repeat what I have said, that 
the verb hntcaXutxBai does not properly and di- 
rectly denote religious invocation ; and that, its 
object being changed, there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the signification of the verb 
is changed also. I answer further, that there seem 
to be insuperable objections to the belief that prayer 
was offered to Christ by the first Christians. His 
followers were not commanded by our Saviour to 
pray to him. Without such a command, they 
could not have supposed that he whom they had 
known habitually to offer prayers to his Father and 
our Father, was himself an object of prayer. Our 
Saviour referred his Apostles from himself to God, 
as the invisible being to whom their requests were 
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to be addressed when he should be taken from 
them, — as the only proper object of prayer: Thou 
you will have no need to question mc,^ Truly,’ 
truly I tell you. Whatever you may ask the Fa- 
ther in my name, he will grant you.” f Conform- 
ably to this, we find no precept enjoining prayer 
to Christ in their writings. But whether Chris- 
tians were or were not to pray to Christ, could not 
have been a matter of indifference. It was cither 
to be done, or it was not to be done. If a duty, it 
differed from other duties, in the circumstance that 
it must have been founded solely upon revelation 
and an express command. At the same lime, if 
Christians were to have two objects of prayer, pc?- 
culiar directions, explanations, and cautions must 
have been necessary. But nothing appears in the 
New Testament answering to the suppositions 
which have been made. There is an entire WJUit 
of that evidence of the fact which must liave ex- 
isted, if prayer to Christ had been command lul l)y 
himself and his Apostles. But if not so cjom- 
manded, it was not practised by the first Ciiris- 
tians. The case was the same with them as with 
us ; if it be not a duty to pray to Christ, it is a 
duty not to pray to him, 

* [See John xvi. 17 - 19,] 

f John xvi. 23. The words iv iKeivj] rjiiipa, ronrlercd [in the 
Common Version] “in that day” are merely equivalent to the Ad- 
verb “ then ” The time intended is that following our Suvioiir’n 
ascension, when, in iitnirative language, ho says that he shall he with 
his Apostles again, not referring to his personal presence, hut (o his 
presenee with them in the power and blessings of his gospel, and iii 
the aid afforded them by God as his ministers. 
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It appears, therefore, from the New Testament, 
that the first Christians did not offer prayers to 
Christ. But there is still other evidence of this 
truth, to which, though of less importance, it may 
be worth while to advert. 

It has been urged that Pliny, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan,* states (on the authority of some 
who said that they had been Christians, but who 
had deserted the religion) that Christians in their 
assemblies were “accustomed to sing together a 
hymn in alternate parts to Christ as to a god,” — 
“ carmen Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum invicem.” 

These words have been alleged to prove, both 
that Christians prayed to Christ, and that they 
believed him to bo God. But the only fact which 
appears is, that Christians sung hymns in celebra- 
tion of Christ. The rest is the interpretation of a 
heathen, who compared in his own mind these 
hymns to those which the heathens sung in honor 
of their gods, who like Christ had dwelt on the 
earth, and like him, having died, were supposed 
to be still living in a higher state of being. With 
his heathen notions, he conceived of the Chris- 
tians as making a sort of apotheosis of their Mas- 
ter. But there is evidence on the subject before 
us much more direct and more important than that 
of Pliny. 

It is the evidence of Origen, who wrote a trea- 
tise “ On Prayer ” in the former half of the third 
century. Of prayer, properly speaking, Origen 
says : — 

^ [Plinu Epist. Lib. X Ep. 9S (al. 97).] 

24 * 
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" If we understand what prayer is, it will appear 
that it is never to he offered to any originated 
being, not to Christ himself, but only to the God 
and Father of all ; to whom our Saviour himself 
prayed, and taught us to pray. For when his 
disciples asked him, Teach us to pray^ he did not 
teach them to pray to himself, but to the Father. 

Conformably to what he said, Why calLest 

thou me good ? there is none good except one, God 
the Father^ how could he say otherwise than, ‘ Why 
dost thou pray to me ? Prayer, as you learn from 
the Holy Scriptures, is to be offered to the Father 

only, to whom I myself pray.’ ‘ You have 

read the words which I spoke by David to the 
Father concerning you; I will declare thy name to 
my brethren; in the midst of the assembly will I 
sing hymns to thee. It is not consistent with rea- 
son for those to pray to a brother, who are esteemed 
worthy of one Father with him. You, with me 
and through me, are to address your prayers to 

the Father alone.’ Let us then, attending to 

what was said by Jesus, and all having the same 
mind, pray to God through him, without any di- 
vision respecting the mode of prayer. But are we 
not divided, if some pray to the Father and some 
to the Son? Those who pray to the Son, whether 
they do or do not pray to the Father also, fall into 
a gross error, in their great simplicity, through 
want of judgment and examination.”* 

* De Orations, cc. 25, 26. Opp, I. pp. 222 - 224. I quote the last 
passage principally because it is erroneously reniered by Dr. Priest- 
ley CHistoiy of Early Opinions, II. 161) in a manner directiy adverse 
to his own alignment 
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In learning and talents, Origen, during his life- 
time, had no rival among Christians. There was 
none who possessed the same weight of character. 
The opinions which he expresses in the passages 
just quoted were undoubtedly the common opin- 
ions of the Christians of his time. 

Origeii himself, indeed, in other passages, asserts 
or implies that prayer in an inferior sense may be 
addressed to the Logos or Christ, In his work 
against Celsus, he says, for instance : Every sup- 
plication, prayer, request, and thanksgiving is to be 
addressed to Him who is God over all, through the 
High-Priest, superior to all angels, the living and 
divine Logos. But we shall also supplicate the 
Logos himself, and make requests to him, and give 
thanks and pray, whenever we may be able to dis- 
tinguish between prayer properly speaking and 
prayer in a looser sense.” * Probably what is here 
meant may appear from two other passarges, in his 
work against Celsus, in which he says : “We first 
bring our prayers to the only Son of God, the 
First-born of the whole creation, the Logos of 
God, and pray to him and request him', as a High- 
Priest, to offer up the prayers which reach him to 
the God over all, to his God and our God.” \ It 
is, indeed, most likely that the doctrine of Origen 
concerning the propriety of offering prayers, in any 
sense of the term, to the Logos or Christ, had its 

* Cont. Cels, Lib. V. § 4. 0pp. L 580, — iav hvva>fie6a KaroKOWiv 
Trjs TTfpl KVpioXe^las fcal Karaxp^a-eoas’ 

t Ibid., Lib. Vllt § 13. p. 751, et § 26. p. 761. Compare, how- 
ever, Idb. Y. § 11, ad fin. p. 586. [See also Lib. HI. c. 34. p. 469.] 
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origin rather in his own philosophical opinions, 
than in the belief and practice of the generality of 
Christians. 

The Trinitarian supposes that the first Chris- 
tians were taught to pray to Christ or the Son, as 
God equal to the Father, and that they were dis- 
tinguished, by the circumstance of offering such 
prayers, as “those who called upon the name of 
the Lord.” How is it possible to reconcile this 
supposition with the state of opinion and practice 
which we find among Christians during the time 
of Origen, the first half of the third century ? 'I'ho 
Antitrinitarian believes that the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ had been making gradual progress. 
When, therefore, he finds that, at the period just 
mentioned, Christ was still spoken of, by a writer 
so eminent as Origen, as not being an object of 
prayer properly so called, no doubt remains on his 
mind that he had never been so regarded at any 
preceding period, that he was not so represented 
by himself or his Apostles, nor so esteemed by the 
first Christians. 

On the Pre-existenc3 of Christ, 

I WILL now turn to the passages which are sup- 
posed particularly to assert the pre-existence of 
Christ. If this doctrine were proved, it would 
affbrd no proof of his being Godj but the preju- 
dices in favor of the Trinitarian doctrine have, 
notwithstanding, been strengthened by a misun- 
derstanding of the passages referred to. The fig- 
urative language in which several* of them are 
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expressed may, I think, be explained by the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

One of the main objections of the generality of 
the Jews to Christianity was its being a novelty, 
an innovation, subverting their former faith. The 
Pharisees said: “ We are disciples of Moses. We 
know that God spoke to Moses; but as for this 
man, we know not whence he is.”* The doctrine 
of Christ was in direct opposition to the popular 
religion of the Jews, which, though a religion of 
hypocrisy, formalities, superstition, and bigotry, 
they had identified in their own minds with the 
Law; — and the Law, their ancient Law, which 
for fifteen centuries, as they believed, had been 
their distinguishing glory, they looked upon as an 
immutable covenant made by God with his chosen 
people. Were the doctrines of Christ, they might 
ask, to be opposed to what they believed, and what 
their fathers had believed, upon the faith of God? 
Was a teacher of yesterday to be placed in com- 
petition with Moses and the Prophets ? Was it to 
be supposed that God would change his purposes, 
alter the terms of their allegiance, and substitute a 
new religion for that which he had so solemnly 
sanctioned ? 

One mode of meeting these feelings and preju- 
dices of the Jews was by the use of language 
adapted to their modes of conception, asserting or 
implying that the sending of Christ, and the estab- 
lishment of his religion, had always been purposed 


John is. 28, 29. 
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by God- This was done in part by figurative 
inodes of speech, conformed to the Oriental style, 
and more or less similar to many which we find in 
the Old Testament. Facts connected with the 
introduction of Christianity were spoken of by 
Christ and his Apostles — according to the verbal 
meaning of their language — as having taken place 
before the world was; the purpose being to express 
in the most forcible manner, that their existence 
was to be referred immediately to God, and had 
from eternity been predetermined by him. What 
they meant to represent God as having foreor- 
dained, they described as actually existing. 

Thus St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Eomans 
(viii. 29, 30), For those whom God foreknew, he 
predestined should be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren ; and whom he predestined he sum- 
moned, and whom he summoned he made right- 
eous, and whom he made righteous he glorified.” 
I refer particularly to the last clause, in which God 
is spoken of as having already glorified the disci- 
ples of Christ, because it is certain that he will/ 
Thus also in writing to the Ephesians (i. 3, 4) : 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, having exalted us to heaven, is bless- 
ing us with every spiritual blessing through Christ, 
he lidvvn^ ifi his lov& chosen us tliTouffh Miyi h^fovc 
the foundation of the worlds 

To Timothy (2 Ep. i. 8, 9) he says : “ Suffer to- 


Compare verses 17-25. 
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gether with me for the gospel, sustained by the 
power of Godj who has delivered us, and sum- 
moned us by a sacred call, not in consequence of 
our works, but conformably to his own purpose, 
and the favor bestowed upon us through Christ Jesus 
before time was.^^ 

So also to Titus (i. 1, 2) : “ Paul, a servant of 
God, and an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to preach 
the faith of the chosen of God, and to make known 
the truth which leads to the true worship of God, 
founded on the expectation of eternal life, which 
God who cannot deceive promised before time lyas.” 

For other passages in which that which is pur- 
posed by God is figuratively spoken of as actually 
existing, see Exodus xv. 13, comp. 17 ; 1 Samuel 
XV. 28 ; Psalm cxxxix. IS ; Isaiah xlix. 1 ; John 
X. 16; Acts xviii. 10; Galatians i. 15. 

When Christianity, after having been preached 
to the Jews, was, if I may so speak, committed in 
trust to its Gentile converts, it had to encounter 
the same objection of its being a novel doctrine; 
and this objection was met in a similar manner, 
and by a similar use of language. In his “ Exhor- 
tation to the Gentiles,” Clement of Alexandria 
says : Error is ancient, truth appears a novel- 

ty.” Then, after mentioning some of those nations 
which made the most extravagant pretensions to 
antiquity, he adds: But wc [Christians] were 
before the foundation of the world; through the 
certainty of our future existence, previously exist- 
ing in God himself.” * 

• Uph 5^ r^s rov ic<J<r)Ltou Kara^o\rjs * ol Belv ttretr&ai, 
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We should hardly expect to find in the New 
Testament a critical explanation of any figurative 
mode of speech ; but something very like such an 
explanation of that which wc are considering is 
found in St. Paul, when his words are properly 
translated and understood. 

Iii the book of Genesis (xvii. 4, 5) God is rep- 
resented as saying to Abraham, “ Behold, my cove- 
nant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of 
many nations. Neither shall thy name any more 
be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham ; 
for a father of many nations have I made thee!^ 

ip avrp TTpoTepov yeyewrjfjLepot ra 0em, p. 6, ed. Pottur.— Thus 
too in a book which in very early times was in considerahlo repute 
among Christians, “The Shepherd of Hermas,” Hermas represents 
himself as being told by an angel in d. vision, that “ the Church was 
the first created of all things, and for her sal^e the world was made.** 
[Lib. I. Vis 2 ) 

We find the same figurative use of language m the writings of the 
later Jews. In the Talmud it is recorded that B. Eliezer said: 
“ Seven things were created before the world ; the Garden of Eden, 
the Law, the Bighteous, the Israelites, the Throne of Glory, Jerusa- 
lem, and the Messiah, the Son of David.” This, in the Book Cosri, 
is explained as meaning, that “ they were prior in the intention of 
God ” ; they constituting the end for which the world was created ; 
and the end being in intention precedent to the means. (Libor Oosri, 
ed. Buxtorf. p. 254.) Many similar passages are quoted or referred 
te.hy Schoettgen (Horse Hehr., Tom. II. pp. 43B, 437), among which 
are the following. Sohar Lovit, fol. 14, col 5B : “ Eabbi Hezekiah 
sat down in the presence of Eleazar, and asked, How many lights 
were created before the foundation of the world** He answered, 
Seven j the light of the Law, the light of Gehenna, the light of Para- 
dise, the light of the Throne of Glory, the light of the Temple, the 
light of Bepentance, and the light of the MessiaJi.” In various other 
Babbinical hooks cited by Schoettgen we find the same enumeration, 
except that the word “light** is omitted throughout, and “the name 
of the Messicih » is substituted for “the light of the Messiah.’* But in 
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Referring to this passage, St. Paul says, in his 
Epistle to the Romans (iv. 16, 17) : The promise 
was sure to all the offspring of Abraham, not to 
those under the Law only, but to those who have 
the faith of Abraham, who is the father of ns all 
(as it is written, I have made thee a father of many 
nations) in the sight of God in whom he trusted,- — 
of Him who restores life to the dead, and speaks 
of the tilings which are not, as though they were.” 
In the view of the Apostle, God, as it were, re- 
stored life to the dead, in enabling Abraham and 
Sarah to have a son ; and, in calling Abraham 

BcrcsliitU Habba, sect 1, fol. 3, 3, there is a dLifcrcnt statement* — 
“ Six things preceded the creation of the world : some of these weio 
created, os the Law and the Throne of Glory j others it was m the 
mind of God to create, namely, the Fatriarclis, Israel, the Temple, 
and the name nf the Messiah/^ In Miclrash Tchillim, ful 28, 2, it is 
said that the use of the word D'lD m Psalm Ixxir. 2 “ teaches us, that 
God created Israel before the louudation of the ^vorld.” The same 
commentary elsewhere says, that “llepentance preceded the creation 
of the world”; and in Sohar Levit, fol. 29, col. 113, the following 
passage ocenrs : “Before God created the world, he created Bepont- 
ance, and said to her. It is my will to create man in such a relation 
to thee, that, when he returns to thee from his transgressions, thou 
shdt be ready to forgive his transgressions, and to make expiation 
for them.” 

* That this was the meaning of the Apostle appears from the 
verses which immediately follow those quoted above; “For he [Abra- 
ham] had confident hope of that wdiich was past hope, that he should 
ho the father of many naUons, according to the declaration, Thus will 
thy offspring ha. And, not being w'cak in faith, he did not regard his 
own body then dead, he being about a hundred years old, nor the 
dcadiiess of Sarah’s womb; nor had he any doubt or mistrust about 
the promise of God.” 

Compare also lIchrcwH xi. 19, where, in reference to the hirih of 
Isaac, Abraham is said to have received him, “ figuratively speakiug, 
from tlio dead.” 


25 
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the father of many nations, spoke of the things 
which were not, as though they were. 

Using language in the manner which has been 
illustrated, our Saviour spoke, in his last prayer 
with his disciples, on the night before his death, of 
the glory which he had with God before the world 
was. 

“ When Jesus had thus spoken, he raised his 
eyes to heaven and said : — 

^‘Father! the hour has come. Glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son may glorify thee, — through the 
power that thou hast granted him over all men, 
to give to all those whom thou hast given him 
eternal life. And this is eternal life, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent, I have glorified thee on earth. I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do. 
And now, Father! glorify thou me with thyself, 
Avith that glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.” * 

Afterwards, in speaking of his disciples, our 
Saviour says : “ The glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given them ” ; f words implying that 
the glory which he had with the Father was such 
as might be conferred on men ; and such as, by 
constituting them his Apostles, he had enabled 
them to attain. 

“Father!” he continues, “I desire for those 
whom thou hast giA’^en me, that where I am they 
also may be with me, so that they may behold my 


John xvii. 1-5. 


t Ibid., verse 22 . 
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glory, which thou gavest me, for thou didst love 
me before the foundation of the world,” * 

The character and purport of these expressions 
of Jesus are explained by what has been said. A 
principal object of our Saviour in the language of 
this prayer, as well as throughout the discourse 
which precedes it, was to strengthen the minds of 
his Apostles to meet that fearful trial of their faith 
which was close at hand, and to prepare them for 
their approaching separation from him. He uses, 
in consequence, the most forcible modes of speech, 
in order to produce the deepest impression. He 
desired, by the whole weight of his authority, by 
every feeling of affection and awe, by language 
the most pregnant and of the highest import, and 
by figures too strong and solemn ever to be for- 
gotten, to make them feel his connection, and 
their own connection, with God. Their teacher, 
their master, their friend, was the special messen- 
ger of God, distinguished by his favor beyond all 
other men ; and in this favor they shared, as his 
followers. He was, in the Oriental style, one 
with God” in the work in which he had been 
engaged; and they, in like manner, were to be one 
with God and him. God had from eternity re- 
garded him with love ; and they were like objects 
of God’s love.f They were hereafter to behold in 
heaven the consummate glory of him, who before 
the close of another day was to be exposed to the 

♦ John xvii. 24. 

t “ — that the ivorld may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou host loved mo.” John xvii. 23. 
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mockery of the Roman soldiers, to suffer the out- 
rages of an infuriated mob, and to expire by a 
death as ignominious as it was cruel 

Having furnished the. key to passages of this 
kind, of which there are not many, I will notice 
particularly but one other. John viii. 52, 53, 56 — 
58: “The Jews said to Jesus, Now we are sure 
that you arc possessed by a daemon. Abraham 
died, and the Prophets ; and you say, Whoever 
obeys my teaching will never taste of death. Are 
you greater than our father Abraham, who died ? 
And the Prophets died. Whom do you make 
yourself to be ? Jesus answered, Your fa- 

ther Abraham exulted that he might see my day; 
and he saw it, and rejoiced. Then the Jews said 
to him, You are not yet fifty years old ; and have 
you seen Abraham ? Jesus said to them, Truly, 
truly I tell you, Before Abraham was born, I was 
He.” 

The rendering of the Common Version, “ Before 
Abraham was, I am,” is without meaning, — the 
present tense, “I am,” being connected with the 
mention of past time, “before Abraham was”; 
and this circumstance has doubtless assisted in 
producing the belief that the words express a 
mystery. But our . Saviour says that Abraham 
saw his day, that is, the times of .the Messiah. 
This declaration no one understands verbally, and 
there is as little reason for giving a verbal mean- 
ing to that under consideration. In the explana- 
tion of it two things are to be attended to. 
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In the first place, after the words iyi) ren- 
dered in the Common Version, “ I am,” we must 
understand 6 Xpia-rd^^ “the Messiah”; as is evi- 
dent from two preceding passages in the same dis- 
course. In verse 24, Jesus says, with the same 
ellipsis, “ Unless you believe that I am [that is, that 
I am the Messiah]^ you will die in your sins ” ; and 
in verse 28 he tells tfie Jews, “ When you have 
raised on high [crucified] the Son of Man, then 
you will know that I am” meaning, that I am the 
Messiah. The same ellipsis occurs repeatedly in 
the Gospels and Acts; as, for instance, in Mark 
xiii. 5 and Luke xxi. 8 we find the words, “ Many 
will come in my name, saying I am” ; while in 
Matthew xxiv. 5 the ellipsis is supplied, “Many 
will come in my name, paying, I am the Messiah.” 
Other examples are referred to below. 

This apparently strange omission of the predi- 
cate of so important a proposition may, I think, be 
thus explained. Tho Messiah was expected by 
the Jews as one who, placing himself at the head 
of the nation, would deliver them from the tyran- 
ny under which they were sufiering. Equally to 
Herod, the ruler of Galilee, and to the Roman pro- 
curator of Judsea, an individual, publicly announ- 
cing himself as the Messiah, must have appeared 
a daring rebel, exciting the nation to revolt The 
subject was one about which the Jews must have 
communed together with the feelings of conspira- 
tors ; and in discussing it, they would use imper- 

* Acts xiii. 25 (comp. John iii. 26] ; Jphn iv. 26; xiii. 19. 

25* 
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feet and ambiguous language, indicating, rather 
than expressing, their meaning. Even when dan- 
ger was not feared, a certain degree of secrecy 
might be affected, and there might be a disposi- 
tion to employ terms the full significance of which 
would be understood only by those who felt with 
the speaker. Upon the appearance of Jesus, the 
multitude being excited by his mii-acles and preach- 
ing, and the intimations concerning his character, 
the inquiry arose among them, whether he were 
the Messiah, The question was often asked, we 
may suppose, eagerly, but cautiously, “ Is it he ? ” 
05to9 ecTTi; — not broadly. and rashly, “Is he the 
Messiah and a corresponding answer returned, 
’Ectt/j “ He is,” — OvK lorTt, He is not.” I have 
adverted to the dangerous nature of the subject, as 
connected with the purpose of revolt against the 
Roman power. The mere fact, however, of its 
being one of universal interest, on which the 
thoughts of men were strongly bent, may be alone 
sufficient to account for the use of abbreviated 
expressions to convey- a meaning that every one 
was ready to apprehend. Still, the predicate of 
the proposition we are considering being -sup- 
pressed, and the language, in consequence, being 
in itself whoUy ambiguous, this manner of speak- 
ing might be adopted by Christ for the purpose of 
at once intimating his claims to be the Messiah, 
and leaving his meaning in some degree uncertain. 
Thus in the present discourse, when he tells the 
Jews (verse 24), “ Unless you believe that I am J/tf, 
you will die in your sins”; they ask in return, 
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“ Who are you ? ” The use, therefore, of this 
mode of expression corresponded to that reserve as 
to openly and explicitly avowing himself to be the 
Messiah, which the expectations and feelings of 
the Jews compelled him to maintain till the clos- 
ing scenes of his ministry.* 

In the next' place, the verb eliii is here to be un- 
derstood as having the force of the perfect tense, 
that is, as denoting, literally or figuratively, a state 
of being, commenced at a distant time, and con- 
tinued to the present. It is thus elsewhere used 
in St. John’s Gospel. “Have I been \yerhallij^ 
Am I] so long with you, and yet have you not 
known me, Philip ?”f But such is our use of 
language, that this meaning is here to be expressed 
in English by the imperfect tense, “ I w>^as.” If we 
should say, “Before Abraham was born, I have 
been,” the idea of uninterrupted continuance of 
being to the present time is so far from being con- 
veyed, that it is rather excluded. 

The full meaning of Jesus, then, was this : Be- 


* It may bo objected to this account} tliat the lows of Jerusalem 
are represented in the seventh chapter of John’s Gospel as explicitly 
discussing the aucstion, whether Jesus were or were not the Messiah. 
(See verses 26, 27, 31, 41, 42 ) 1 answer, that it is not necessary to 
suppose that the caution of the Jews respecting the subject in ques- 
tion was always maintained. It might disappear in the heat of con- 
troversy, and it gave way, without doubt, to the excitement of strong 
feelings; as when the multitude wished to compel Jesus to place 
himself at their head, as their king (John vi. 15) ; and upon his tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem, just before his crucifixion. It is suf- 
ficient for the purpose of explaining our Saviour’s language, if the 
mode of expression he adopted wore common, 
t Johuxiv. 9. 
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foTB Abraham was boriij 1 was the Messiah ; that 
is, I was designated by God as the Messiah. The 
words cannot be understood verbally, because “ the 
Messiah” was the title of one bearing an ofl&ce 
which did not exist till it was assumed by Jesus 
on earth. Before Abraham, there was no Messiah 
except in the purpose of God. The language used 
by -Christ is of the same figurative character with 
that which we find at the commencement of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, as addressed to him by God 
(i. 5) : ‘‘Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew 
thee ; and before thou earnest forth at thy birth, I 
sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet to 
the nations.” 

We will now consider some passages of a dif- 
ferent character. In his conversation with Nico- 
demus, our Saviour says (John iii. 12, 13) : “ If J 
tell you earthly things and you believe not, how 
will you believe should I tell you heavenly things ? 
And no one has ascended to heaven, except him 
who has descended from heaven, the Son of Man, 
who is in heaven.” 

Heaven being considered by the Jews as the 
local habitation of the Deity, “to ascend to 
heaven” is here a figure used to denote the be- 
coming acquainted with the purposes and wUl of 
God, with things invisible and spiritual, “ heav- 
enly things”; “to be in heaven” is to pos- 
sess such acquaintance; and “to descend from 
heaven,” or “to come from heaven,” is to come 
from God. 
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In this sense the expression “to descend from 
heaven” is used by our Saviour in his discourse 
with the Jews, recorded in the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. The Jews, whom he had disap- 
pointed the day before in their attempt “to make 
him their king,” or, in other words, to compel him 
to assume publicly the character of the Messiah, 
according to their conception of it, had now col- 
lected about him with very difterent feelings. They 
were disposed to disparage his miracles in com- 
parison with those of Moses. He had fed five 
thousand men with a few loaves and fishes; but 
Moses, they said, quoting the Old Testament, 
“had given them,” the Jews, “bread from heaven 
to eat.”* In what follows, this expression is used 
figuratively by our Saviour, to denote that his doc- 
trine came from God, or, to express the same idea 
in other words, that he himself came from God. 
It was usual for him to draw his figures firom 
something which had just been said, or some pres- 
ent object or recent event. “ Moses,” he says, 
“ gave you not the bread from heaven ” ; meaning 
that Moses had not given them a religion like his 
own, adapted to supply all their spiritual wants; 
“ but my Father,” he continues, “ is giving you the 
true bread from heaven; for the bread of God is 
that which is now descending from heaven and 
giving life to the world.” *]■ By “ the bread of God 
which gives life to the world,” our Saviour here 
means his doctrines, his religion; and ^ith this, by 


John Ti. 31. 


t Verses 32, 33. 
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a,ii obvious figure, common in the New Testa- 
ment, he afterwards identifies himself. I am the 
bread of life ; he who comes to me will never hun- 
ger, and he who has faith in me will never thirst,” 

I have descended from heaven, not to do my own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me ” ; f — that 
is, I who bring this religion from heaven have no 
other purpose but to perform the will of God. 

The Jews, that is, some of the Jews, his enemies, 
carped, as usual, at his words. Then the Jews 
murmured at him, because he said, I am the bread 
which has descended from heaven. And they said, 
Is not this man Jesus, the son of Joseph? one 
whose father and mother we know? What, then, 
does he mean by saying, I have descended from 
heaven?”:}: We have no reason to suppose that 
they understood him as meaning that he, being a 
man, had descended from heaven; or that ho, being 
a pre-existent spirit, had assumed a human form. 
Their objection was to the absolute authority 
which this man, Jesus, the son, as they called 
him, of Joseph and Mary, claimed as the delegate 
of God. They had the same feeling as was shown 
by his fellow-townsmen of Nazareth, when they 
asked : “ Is not this man the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and kinsman of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon ? ” § 

In verse 62 of this chapter, there is a passage 
thus rendered in the Common Version: “What 


** John vi. 35. 
t Verses 41, 42. 


t Verse 38. 

§ Mai'kvi. 3. 
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and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend np 
where he was before ? ’’ It has been thought to 
refer to his ascension to heaven, and to imply that 
he existed in heaven before his appearance on 
earth. In order to understand it, we must attend 
to its connection. 

In the preceding part of the discourse, our Sav- 
iour had spoken of his religion as bread or food 
descending from heaven, and having figuratively 
identified himself with his religion, he describes 
this food as giving eternal life. “ Truly, truly I 
tell you, He who puts his trust in me has eternal 
life. I am the bread of life ; your fathers ate the 
manna in the desert and died ; but if any one eat 
of this bread which is descending from heaven, he 
shall not die. I am the bread of life which has 
descended from heaven; if any one eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.”* As food is the 
means of prolonging the natural life, so the re- 
ligion of Christ was the means of enjoying eternal 
life. Metaphors of a similar kind, derived from 
taking food, and applied to the partaking of what 
is desirable, the being compelled to endure what is 
painful, or the experiencing the consequences, good 
or evil, of our own conduct, occur elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, and are probably common in most lan- 
guages. In such metaphors, however, as well as 
in other figurative modes of speech, the Oriental 
style passes beyond the limits within which we are 
confined. Thus in Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom is per- 


* Johnvi. 47-51. 
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sonified and represented as saying: '' Those who 
eat me shall yet be huijgry, and those who drink 
me shall yet be thirsty.”^ Thus too in the Tal- 
mud, R, Hillel, who asserted that the Messiah had 
already come, is said to have been opposed by 
other doctors, who maintained that “ the Israelites 
were yet to eat the days of the Messiah.” He, on 
the contrary, affirmed that “they had eaten their 
Rlessiah in the days of Hezekiah.” f 
But in the words following those last quoted 
from our Saviour’s discourse, there is an accession 
to the figure. It becomes thq vehicle for express- 
ing a new fact. He says^: “ But the bread which 
I will give is my body, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” In this language, he refers, I 
conceive, to his own death. He goes on : “ Unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, you have not life mthin you”; and he 
repeats and insists upon this strong figure. When 
he thus describes the food of life, of which his fol- 
lowers were to partake, as his own flesh and his 
own blood, the only purpose, I believe, of this am- 
plification of the figure is to show that the bless- 
ings to be enjoyed through him were to be pur- 
chased by his violent death. ' It was, I think, so 
understood, at least partially, by those who heard 
him. His object was to destroy all hope of his 
establishing a splendid temporal kingdom, such as 
the Jews had been expecting; and thus to repress 

* Cfhapter sxir. 21. 

t Sea Wetstein’s note on John vi, 51 . [See also Noyes’s note on 
Ezekiel iii. 1.] 
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all worldly motives in those who were inclined to 
be his followers. Their ]\^aster was not to be a con- 
queror and a monarch, as they might have hoped, 
dispensing honors and favors to his adherents and 
countrymen ; the sacrifice of his own life was re- 
quired, a bloody death was to be suffered by him, 
in order that his followers might enjoy those bless- 
ings of which he was the minister. So, as I have 
said, he appears to have been understood; and 
many of his followers in consequence deserted him. 

“ Thus taught Jesus in a synagogue at Caper- 
naum. Then many of his disciples, when they 
heard him, said. This is hard teaching ; who can 
listen to it? But Jesus, knowing in his own 
mind that his disciples were murmuring on ac- 
count of his discourse, said to them, Does this 
give you ofience ? What, then, if you should see 
the Son of Man ascending where he was before?”* 

The meaning is, Does it offend you that I speak 
of my death ? What, then, if you shall 'see me 
rising from the dead, and appearing where I was 
before ? When Jesus made mention of his death, 
he on other occasions connected it with the predic- 
tion that he should rise from the dead. To his 
resurrection he alludes as a signal proof to be 
given of the divinity of his mission, but never 
elsewhere to his ascension.^ After the words 


• John vi. 59 - 62. 

t Sco an explanation of this yorso in Simpson’s Essays on the 
Language of Scripture. [Eor a somewhat different explanation, 
taken from Hr. Norton’s Notes on the Gospels, see Appendix, 
Note A.] 


26 
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which have been quoted, he goes on, contrary in 
some degree to his usual custom, to explain in 
part the figurative language which he had used: 
“What is spiritual,” he says, “gives life. The 
flesh profits nothing”; — that is, my flesh would 
profit you nothing; — ^^the words which I speak 
to you are spiritual, and give life.” 

It has been contended by some modern German 
divines, who appear themselves to regard Christ 
merely as a human teacher, that he was believed 
or represented by his Apostles, if not by himself, 
to have been a pre-existent being, the Logos of 
Go3. They appeal, of course, to some of the 
same passages which are brought forward by 
Trinitarians and others in support of this doctrine, 
and in proof of the deity of Christ in which it is 
implied. But we may here make the general 
remark, that if the Apostles had regmded their 
Master as an incarnation of a great pre-existent 
spirit, far superior to man, they would not have 
left us to gather their belief from a doubtful inter- 
pretation of a few scattered passages. No fact 
concerning him, personally, would have been put 
forward in their writings with more prominence 
and distinctness. None would have been oftener 
brought into notice. None would have more 
strongly affected their imaginations and feelings. 
None would have been adapted more to affect 
their disciples. St. Matthew would not have 
Witten an account of his Master, as it musj; be 


J 3hn vi. 63. 
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conceded that he has, without anywhere expressly 
declaring the fact. The Apostles would have left 
us in as little doubt concerning their belief of it, as 
concerning their belief of his crucifixion and resur- 
rection. 


CLASS V. 

Passages relaiv\‘\g to the divine authority of Christ 
as the minister of God^ to the manifestation of 
divine poioer in Ms miracles and in the establish- 
ment of Christianity^ and to Christianity itself 
spoken of under the name of Christy md consid^ 
cred as a promulgation of the laws of God's moral 
government^ — which have been misinterpreted as 
proving that Christ himself is God. 

For example: there are two passages in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament which speak of a 
messenger as going before Jehovah to prepare his 
way and announce his coming. They are : — 
Isaiah xl. 3. “ A voice is crying, Prepare ye in 
the waste the way of Jehovah, make straight in 
the desert a road for our God.” 

Malachi iii. 1. “'Lo! I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me.” 

These passages are in the Gospels applied to 
John the Baptist, the precursor of Christ.* 

* Matthew iii. 3 ; xi. lOj Mark i. 2, 3 ; Luke i. 76; iii. 4; vii. 27 ; 
John i. 23. 
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The angel, who, according to the narrative in the 
first chapter of Luke’s Gospel, announced the birth 
of John, is likewise represented as saying to Zach- 
ariah : — 

“ And many of the sons of Israel will he turn 
back to the Lord, their God ; and he will go be- 
fore him with the spirit and the power of Elijah.” * 

From these passages, it is inferred that Christ is 
Jehovah. But they admit of an easy explanation. 

In conformity to the rude apprehensions of the 
Jews, we often find in the Bible, particularly in 
the Old Testament, strong, and, in themselves con- 
sidered, harsh figures applied to God, which are 
borrowed from the properties, passions, and ac- 
tions of man, and even of the inferior animals. 
Among them is the common figure by which God, 
in giving any peculiar manifestation of his power, 
is represented as changing his place, and coming 
to the scene where his power is displayed. But if 
we except the case of miraculous operations ex- 
erted directly upon the minds of men, the power 
of God must be manifested by means of sensible 
objects. It is often represented as exerted through 
the agency of human beings, and other conscious 
ministers of his will. When thus exerted, its 
effects, and the circumstances by which its display 
is attended, are sometimes referred to God as the 
ultimate cause, and sometimes to the immediate 
agent. What is said in one case to be done by an 
angel, or by Moses, or by Christ, or by some other 


Luke i. 16, 17. 
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instrument of God’s will, is in another case said 
to be done by God. The power displayed is re- 
garded, according to different modes of conceiving 
the same thing, as appertaining to him or to them. 
God comes, according to the language of Scrip- 
ture, when a commissioned instrument of his will 
appears ; and the precursor of the latter is the pre- 
cursor of God. Thus, too, as the power and good- 
ness of God were displayed in Christ, he might be 
denominated Immanuel,” a name meaning God 
is with us.” * [See Matthew i. 23 ; Isaiah vii. 14.] 

** In the usage supposed, there is nothing extraordinary, or foreign 
from our modes of expression. But in the Pentateuch the agent of 
God’s will, Moses, is confounded with God himself in a very strange 
and almost inexplicable manner , which at least illustratoo the fact, 
how fur we ought to he from insisting upon the bare letter of a pas- 
sage, picked out hero and there, in opposition to common sense and 
the general tenor of a writing. 

In Deuteronomy xi. 13-15, Moses is represented as thus address- 
ing the Israelites : — 

“ And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently to my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love Jehovah, 
your God, and to servo him. with all your heart and with all your 

soul, that I will give you the rain of your land in its due season, 

and I will send grass in thy fields.” 

Instead of “ I will give,” the Samaritan text, the Septuagint, and 
the Vulgate hero read, “Ho will give”j but this reading appears 
obviously to have been introduced to remove die difficulty of the 
passage. 

Again, Deuteronomy xxix. 2, 5, 6 : — 

“ And Moses called together all Israel, and said to them, I 

have led you forty years in the wilderness ; your clothes have not 
waxen old upon you, nor your shoes waxen old upon yonr feet ; ye 
have not eaten bread, nor drunk wine nor strong drink; that ye may 
know that 1, Jehovah, nm your God ” 

Here the Samaritan text agrees with the Hebrew ; the Septuagint 
in the Alexandrine manuscript, and the Vulgate and Syriac versions, 
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In the first part of the discourse of our Saviour 
with the Jews, recorded in the fifth chapter of 
John’s Gospel (verses 16-3D), which took place 
after he had excited their enmity against him by 
miraculously curing a man on the Sabbath, there 
are expressions as strong as are anywhere used, 
concerning his authority as a minister of God, and \ 
concerning his religion as taught and sanctioned 
by God, as a promulgation of the laws of God’s 
moral government. The words of Christ were 
bold and figurative. The style of St. John, who 

alter as in the preceding passage, changing the pronoun of the first 
person for that of the third. 

Once more, Deuteronomy xxxi. 22, 23 : — 

“Moses, then, mote this song the SEune day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. 

“And he gave Joshua, the son of Nun, a charge, and said: Bo 
strong and of good courage ; for thou slialt bring the children of Is^ 
rael into the land which I sware unto them, and I will be with thee.*’ 

Hero, to avoid the difficulty, the Septuagint reads, “which the 
Lord sware unto them, and lie will be with thee expressly ascrib- 
ing the speech to Moses, as the connection requires, and supplying 
his name, thus “And Moses charged Joshua.” The Vulgate takes 
a different course, ascribing the whole speech to Jehovah, thus : “And 
the Lord charged Jobhua.” 

The various readings of the Versions evidently deserve no ronsirl- 
eration, as the origin of them is apparent. Whoever may look into 
a number of commentators, unless he be more fortunate than myself, 
will be surprised to find, either that these passages are passed over in 
silence, or that the attempts to explain them are but slight and un- 
satisfactory. How they are to bo explained, or accounted for, is a 
question which it is net here the place to discuss, and one which it 
is not easy to answer. But it may be remarked, that if a passage 
corresponding to them had been found in the discourses of Christ, 
it must have appeared, I think, to a Trinitarian a much stronger 
argument than any that can now ho adduced in support of the doc- 
trine of the deity of Christ. 
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has reported them, is in general obscure, except in 
mere narrative ; and the same style appears in his 
own compositions and in the discourses of our 
Saviour as recorded by him, which differ in this 
respect from those given by the other three Evan- 
gelists. It appears probable, therefore, that St. 
John, preserving essentially the thoughts uttered 
by his Master, conformed the language, more or 
less, to his own modes of expression. The pas- 
sage, from these causes, is in the original some- 
what difficult to be understood ; and in the imper- 
fect and erroneous rendering of the Common Ver- 
sion, its bearing and purpose are scarcely to be 
discerned. As in similar cases, the obscurity thus 
spread over it has served to countenance the sup- 
position that it involves some mysterious meaning. 
Yet, even as rendered in the Common Version, the 
passage, so far from affording any proof, of the 
deity of Christ, presents only the conception of his 
entire dependence upon God. 

In order to enter into its character and purpose, 
we must consider that the Jews in general, having 
little moral desert to recommend them to the favor 
of God, placed their reliance upon external cere- 
monies ; and among these, there was none to 
which they attached more importance than a su- 
perstitious observance of the Sabbath. The ma- 
jority of the Jews had that enmity toward Christ, 
which the bigots of a false religion always feel 
toward a teacher of the truth, who discloses the 
nothingness and the falsehood of their pretensions. 
As the descendants of Abraham, as performing 
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“ the works of the Law,” which in their view were 
little more than the ceremonies of the Law, as 
God’s chosen people, they considered themselves 
as holy, and looked upon Christ as a profane here- 
siarch. Their feelings toward him were such as 
in the fifteenth century might have been excited 
among the members of the Romish Church in any 
Catholic country, by one openly teaching, I do not 
say Protestantism, but pure Christianity, the es- 
sential truths of religion and morals, and fearlessly 
reproving the vices, superstitions, and hypocrisy of 
the age. They regarded him, as such a reformer 
would have been regarded, as an enemy of God; 
for if he were not at enmity with God, they were. 

In opposition to this state of feeling among 
them, our Saviour used the strongest expressions 
to declare, that he was acting wholly under the 
guidance of God, and that his authority was the 
authority of God. It is an obvious remark, though 
it may be worth pointing out, that the expressions 
of the most absolute dependence upon God, and 
the boldest "assertions of divine authority, amount 
to the same thing, and occur indiscriminately in his 
discourses. So far as he was a mere instrument 
in the hands of God, so far was his authority iden- 
tical with that of God. These considerations will 
perhaps explain the general character of the pas- 
sage we are considering, which may be thus ren- 
dered : — 

Upon this the Jews came in pursuit of Jesus, 
because he had done thus on the Sabbath. But 
Jesus said to them, As my Father is continually 
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working, so I also work — Then, for this, the Jews 
were more bent on killing him, because he had not 
only broken the Sabbath, but also had spoken of 
God as particularly his Father, putting himself on 
an equality with God. Then Jesus said to them, 
Truly, truly I tell you. The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but only what he sees his Father doing. 
But what his Father does, the Son also does in 
like manner. For the Father loves the Son, and 
directs him in all that he does, and will direct him 
in greater works than these, to your astonishment. 
For as the Father raises the dead and gives them 
life, so also the Son gives life to whom he will. 
Nor does the Father condemn any one, but has 
committed all condemnation to the Son ; that all 
may honor the Son as they honor the Father. He 
who honors not the Son, honors not the Father 
who sent him. Truly, truly I tell you. He who 
hears my words, and puts his trust in Him who 
sent me, has eternal life, and shall not come tinder 
condemnation, but has passed from death to life. 
Truly, truly I tell you, that the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the vnice of 
the Son of God, and those who hear it shall live. 
For as the Father is the fountain of life, so has he 
given to the Son to be the fountain of life ; and 
he has intrusted him with authority to pass con- 
demnation also, because he is the Man. Be not 
astonished at this; for the hour is coming, when 
all who are in. their tombs shall hear his voice, and 
come forth ; those who have done good, to the res- 
urrection of life, and those who have done evil, to 
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the resurrection of condemnation. I can do noth- 
ing of myself. I condemn as I am directed, and 
my condemnation is just; for I regard not my own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me.” 

We will now attend to some passages in this 
discourse, which require or admit further illustra- 
tion. The Jews, exasperated against Jesus, had 
represented him to themselves as one who impi- 
ously impugned the authority of their Law, hav- 
ing openly manifested his contempt for it by a 
wanton violation of the Sabbath. The immediate 
purport of the first address of our Saviour to them 
may be thus expressed : I am executing the works 
of God, to whom my relation is like that of a son 
to a father; and as the immediate works of God 
are not suspended from a regard to the rest of the 
Sabbath, neither is there reason that mine should 
be, — “As iny Father is continually working, so T 
also work.” (Verse 17.) The ultimate object of 
these words was to affirm, in a manner vciy strik- 
ing, at once from its indirectness and its brevity, 
that he was acting as the minister of God with his 
full approbation and authority. The Jews did not 
familiarly speak of God as their father ; and wlum 
Jesus called him “ my Father,” they understood 
him at once as meaning to express, that his rela- 
tion to God was different from that of all other 
men. They understood, likewise, that he “put 
himself on an equality with God,” in implying 
that he was no more bound by a regard to the law 
of the Sabbath than God, by whose authority he 
acted. 
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There is nothing, I think, in what follows, that 
requires particular explanation, till we come to the 
words : “ As the Father raises the dead and gives 
them life, so also the Son gives life to whom he 
will.” (Verse 21.) With “life,” in the New 
Testament, the idea of happiness is associated. 
“Eternal life,” for example, denotes eternal hap- 
piness. The meaning of Christ, then, in these 
words, may be thus expressed: The Father raises 
the dead to a new and happy state of being; but 
in this work he has appointed the Son as his min- 
ister, who by his religion affords the means of se- 
curing this blessedness, which will be conferred on 
all his followers without exception, as if by his 
own act and will, 

“ Nor does the Father condemn any, but has 
committed all condemnation to the Son.” (Verse 
22.) This language, it is obvious, must on any 
supposition be regarded as figurative. What was 
meant by it is, that Christ, being the teacher of 
that religion through which the laws and sanc- 
tions of Grod’s moral government are made known, 
might be regarded as the minister of God appoint- 
ed to pronounce the sentence of condemnation 
on all exposed to it. He condemned only those 
whom God condemned, and he condemned all 
those whom God condemned. It is as such a 
minister that he afterward represents himself, when 
he says, “ I condemn as I am directed,” At the 
close of the discourse (verse 45), dropping this 
figure, he represents God in person as the judge 
who passes sentence. “ Think not,” he says, “that 
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I shall accuse you to the Father. There is one 
who is accusing you, Moses, in whom you have 
trusted.” In another discourse (ch. xii. 47, 48) he 
explains what is meant by him when he speaks of 
judging and condemning men. It signifies that 
men will be judged and condemned according to 
those laws and sanctions of moral conduct which 
he has made known to them in his religion : “ If 
any one who hears my words regards them not, I 
do not pass sentence on him ; for I have not come 
to pass sentence on the world, but to save the 
world. There is a judge for him who rejects me 
and receives not my words; — the doctrine I 
HAVE TAXJOHT, that wUl pass sentence on him here- 
after.” 

In the discourse before us, our Saviour used the 
words on which we are remarking in reference to 
the Jews, his enemies, who considered themselves 
as secure of not being condemned by God, how- 
ever their characters and conduct might be con- 
demned by Jesus. It will be, he gives them to 
understand, as if all condemnation were committed 
to the Son. 

‘‘ Truly, truly I tell you, He who hears my words, 
and puts his trust in Him who sent me, has eter- 
nal life, and shall not come under condemnation, 
but has passed from death to life.” (Verse 24.) 
The punishment of sin is often represented in tho 
New Testament under the figure of death. Death 
is regarded as the most severe of human punish- 
ments, and commonly apprehended as the greatest 
of the inevitable evils of our present state ; except 
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when this ajipvehcnsion is done away by the faith ^ 
and hopes of a Christian. To his view, indeed, it 
" changes its aspect. To him it is a deliverance 
from the thraldom of this life, and a rapid and 
glorious advance in that course of progression and 
blessedness on which he has entered. It is no 
interruption of that eternal life, which he has 
commenced. According to the common appre- 
hension of death, ‘^hc shall never die.” But to 
the sinner death appears under an opposite aspect. 
The natural dread of it is not alleviated by any 
rational hope of a happier life to follow it. On 
the contrary, it is the commencement of that state 
ill which the tendencies of his evil dispositions will 
be more fully developed, and their consequences 
more bitterly felt. Now to the dispensations of 
the future life Christ always refers as the great 
sanctions of his religion. Death, then, being the 
termination of all sinful gratifications, and the 
commencement of future punishment, for this rea- 
son, ill connection with those before mentioned, is 
employed, by an obvious figure, to represent the , 
whole punishnlent of sin ; and those who lie ex- 
posed to this punishment are, by a figure equally 
obvious, spoken of as already “dead” ; as the good 
arc spoken of as already in possession of “ eternal 
life.” Thus, too, we may perceive why death, pre- 
senting itself under such opposite aspects to the 
one class and to the other, is represented, though 
common to all, as the punishment of the' wicked. 

it Truly, truly I tell you, that the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
27 
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the Son of CJod, and those who hear it shall live” 
fVerse 35.) The discourse of our Saviour has 
been misunderstood, from inattention to the causes 
why sinners are metaphorically called by him 
“ dead.” It has been thought to be on account of 
the deadnesB of their moral principles and affec- 
tions. Hence some commentators have supposed 
that there is in this (hscourse a series of harsh 
ti'ansitions, from the literally dead who are raised 
to life by the Father, to the morally dead spoken 
of in the words last quoted, and then again to the 
proper dead ‘‘who are in their tombs.” Others 
have explained the words just quoted as referring 
to the literally dead who were raised to life by 
our Saviour during his ministry, though no corre- 
sponding meaning can be put upon his language 
immediately preceding, in which he speaks of 
those who have “passed from death to life,” and 
the explanation is, at the same time, foreign from 
the purpose and connection of the discourse, and 
inconsistent with the antithetical opposition which 
runs through it between the two general classes, 
of the dead, and of those who have eternal life. 
Others stUl, by a far more extravagant interpreta- 
tion, have, understood Jesus, wh^u he speaks of 
those in thoir, hear voice 

live, to refer only to the umratty de^dj aij^ 
quently to describe only a moral" resuirectionl Tlbo 
true meaning of the words we are considering I 
conceive to be, that Christ had come to caU sin- 
ners to reformation ; that those who lay exposed to 
death with all iU feourfid consequences^ “ the dead,” 
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as they are figuratively called, would hear, his 
voice ; and that those who listened to it would be 
delivered from death as an evil, and have only to 
look forward to life and blessedness. 

“ The Father has intrusted him with authority 
to pass condemnation also, because he is the 
Man.” (Verse 27.) The rendering of the last 
words needs explanation. In the Oriental lan- 
guages, the term son of man ” was used simply 
as equivalent to “man.” Of this, as every one 
knows, there are many examples in the Old and 
New Testament. In the Syriac version of the 
New Testament, this periphrasis not unfrequently 
occurs where only the word az/^pG)7ro?, “ man,” is 
used in the original. In this, which is, I conceive, 
the only sense of ihe term, it was used by Christ 
concerning himself. “ The Son of Man ” means 
nothing more than “ the Man.” Why he so des- 
ignated himself has not, I think, been satisfactorily 
explained. It may be accounted for by the state 
of things which has been already referred to.* 
Tfao coming of the Messiah was a dangerous topic 
of discourse. He would, consequently, be desig- 
nated by ambiguous titles; and such language 
would naturally be used as, “ When the man [the 
Son of Man] comes”; “the man will deliver us,” 
litjucc this term, I imagine, came to signify the 
Messiah, but somewhat ambiguously. The un- 
certainly of its application might be incareased, 
when our Saviour entered on his ministry ; for he, 
simply as an individual exciting subh strong and 

* l9ss before,, pp. S4d S4S, 
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general inti^st and cnriosity by his miracles and 
doctrine, would, we may easily suppose, be desig- 
nated as the Man.”* A term which thus strongly 
intimated, but did not directly express, his claim to 
be that great minister of God whom the Jews had 
b^en expecting, was well suited to the circum- 
stances in which he was placed; and was, in con- 
sequence, adopted by him as a title appropriate to 
himself. With these views, I would not however 
object to the common rendering, “the Son of 
Man,” if it be so familiar as to make a change 
unpleasant, except in passages like that before us; 
in which, by giving a verbal instead of a true ren- 
dering, the sense is obscured. “ God,” says our 
Saviour in this passage, “ has intrusted me with 
authority to pass condemnation, because I am the 
Man ” ; intending by this to express, in language 
which somewhat veiled his meaning, that ho was 
that last minister of God whom the Jews had 
hoped for under the name of “the Messiah,” or 
“the Anointed.” Messiah^ or Anointed^ it may be 
observed, is a common name, as well as Man; and 
the former term, equally with the latter, could be- 
come, the designation of a particular individual 
only from the manner of, its application,! 

* Wo ma^ observo an analogous ns^ of language in the ifiHrst 33Jpis- 
tie of J ohn, in which Christ is dosignatod simply by the prohonn Ho,** 
without any previous mention of lus name to which the |>ronoan can 
refer. See 1 John ii. 12; iii. 5, 7, IS. [ Compare > Noyes’s note on 
Job V. 1.] 

t [Mr. Norton, in his Translation of the Gospels, has given a very 
different rendering of the 27th and 28th versos of this chapter, as fol- 
lows : ’‘And he has intrusted him with authority to pass condemna* 
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Be not astonished at this ; foi the hour is com- 
ing in which all who arc in their tombs shall hear 
his voice, and come forth; those who have done 
good, to the resurrection of life, and those who 
have done evil, to the resurrection of condemna- 
tion.’^ (Verses 28, 29.) The meaning of our Saviour 
may be thus expressed : Be not astonished at what 
I have told you, that God has appointed me as 
his minister, to announce whom he approves, and 
whom he condemns, and to afford to all the means 

tlon also. Bocausii he is a son of man, marvel not at this for the 
hour is coming,” &c. 

His note on the passage is this : — 

“ The meaning is, Ho not marvel that 1, though only a man, claim 
such connoctlon with God, or that I claim to be charged with such a 
ministry by him, and to be intrusted with such authority from him,— 
for the character of my ministry may be announced in a manner still 
more striking. All men arc, as it were, to bo called from their tombs 
by my voice, and to rise to blessedness or to condemnation, as th^ 
have obeyed or disobeyed those laws w’hich 1 teach. 

In connecting the words in the manner, shown in the transla^n 
whicb 1 have given, their meaning is obvious, and suitable to the 
whole tenor of the disoourse. As regards the more common rendei^* 
ing, * Ho has given him authority to execute judgment also, hecause 
he is the Son of IMCan,’ or ' because he is a son of man,’ 1 know of 
no satisfactory or probable explanation of the latter clause. The 
absence of the article in Greek before the words rendered ‘ son of 
man’ forbids their being rendered. ‘tAe Son of Man.’ The con- 
nection of the clauses which I have adopted is sanctioued by the 
Syriac translator of the Now Testament, by Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, and Buthymius Zigabenus. 

“ John could not have inverted the order of the clauses without 
producing ambiguity, on account of the recurronee of and its 
common use after toiIto as on explanatory particle.” 

The paragraph in the text has not been cancelled, it being desira- 
ble to retain the remarks on the meaning of the term “ Son of Man,” 
whiicdi arc not affected by the rendering of this particular passage.] 

27 » 
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of passing death to life; — Be not astonished 
at this, for, in truth, the future condition of all will 
be determined by their obedience or disobedience 
to the laws of my religion, which are the laws of 
God. They shall be judged by this standard, as 
if they were called from their tombs by my voice 
to be judged in person by me. This mode of un- 
derstanding the passage will be still further illus- 
trated by what follows. 

It is a common figure in the New Testament to 
speak of Christ personally, when his religion, under 
some one of its aspects, effects, or relations, is in- 
tended ; and this is sometimes done when the ex- 
pression is such as our use of language does not 
allow. St. Paul addresses the Colossians, accord- 
ing to a verbal rendering, thus (ii. 5, 7) ; » As, then, 
ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in 
him, rooted and grounded in him.” He exhorts 
them (iii. 13) to forgive each other, “ as Christ had 
forgiven them ” ; not referring to any forgiveness 
from Christ in person, but to the forgiveness of 
their past sins upon their becoming sincere Chris- 
tians. He says to the churches addressed in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, churches to which Je’sus 
had never preached (iv. 20, 21) : » You have not so 
learned Christ, since you have heard him and been 
taught by him as the truth is in Jesus.” He speaks 
to the Romans of the “ spirit of Christ,” that is, 
“the spirit of Christianity,” dwelling in them ; and 
the expression, “that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts,” is elsewhere (Ephesians iii. 17) used by 
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him. He writes to the Corinthians (1 Ep. xv. 18) 
of those “ who have fallen asleep in Christ/’ mean- 
ing, those who have died “being Christians”; for 
“to be in Christ” is a common phrase in his Epis- 
tles for “being a Christian.” He tells the Philip- 
pians (i. 8), “ God is my witness how earnestly I 
love you all ev 'X.pifrrov words 

which, from the difference in our modes of expres- 
sion, do not admit of a verbal translation into our 
language; but the meaning of which is “with 
Christian tenderness.” Again he says to them 
(i. 21), “For to me life is Christ, and death is 
gain ” ; that is, “ My life is devoted to the cause of 
Christ, to the promotion of his religion.” In the 
same Epistle (iii. 8) are these words : “ I have suf- 
fered the loss of all these things, counting them 
but as refuse, that I might win Christ” ; where the 
expression, “ to win Christ,” means “ to secure the 
blessings of Christianity.” To the Galatians, he 
writes (iii. 27, 28), “Whoever of you has been 
baptized to Christ, has put on Christ ” ; that is, 
as appears from the connection, “ is entitled to all 
the privileges of a Christian.” The Apostle pro- 
ceeds: “There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither 
slave nor freeman, neither male nor female ; but 
you are all one in Christ Jesus,” — “you are all 
on an equality as Christians.” Bo also the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for, ever,” 
intending by those words to express the unchange- 
ableneSB of Christian truth.* 


[B!ebrewB xlii. 8 ; compare verse 9.] 
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I have perhaps brought together more examples 
than are pepessary, of a common form of expres- 
sion. Our Saviour himself uses language in a 
similar manner. By a figure of speech, he refers 
to himself personally the effects of his religion, the 
divine power exerted in its establishment, and the 
operation of those laws of God’s moral govern- 
ment which it announces. Thus he says (Mat- 
thew X. 34) : “ Think not that I came to bring 
peace on earth. I came not to bring peace, but 
a sword.” So also in Luke (xii. 49) : “ I came to 
cast fire on the earth ; and what would I, since 
it has already been kindled?” In these passages, 
every one understands that our Saviour speaks of 
the effects of his religion, and not of anything to 
be accomplished by his immediate agency. In 
like manner, when he declares that he has come 
“ to save the world,” he refers to the power of his 
religion in delivering men from ignorance, error, 
sin, and their attendant evils. “For God,” it is 
said, “ did not send his Son into the world to conf 
demn the world, but that through him the world 
may be saved. He who has faith in him is not 
condemned ; but he who has not faith is already 
under condemnation, for not having faith in the 
only Son of God. And the ground of condemnar 
tion is this, that, the light having come into thp 
world, men preferred the darkness to the light ; for 
their deeds were evil.”* This passage shows how 
men are to be saved by Christ, namely, by their 
own act in believing and obeying him; and is 


Johnui. 17-19. 
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also one of those which explain what is meant by 
his figurative language when he speaks of judging 
and condemning men. 

“ I am the resurrection and the life.”* In what 
sense our Saviour used these sublime words may 
appear from what immediately follows. “ He who 
has faith in me, though he die, will live; and who- 
ever lives anti has faith in me will never die.” 
Christ is the resurrection and the life, because 
through faith in him, through a practical belief of 
the truths which he taught, eternal life is to be 
obtained. Thus he afterwards says (John xii. 49, 
50) : ‘‘ For I have not spoken from myself ; but 
He who sent me, the Father himself, has given me 
in charge what I should enjoin, and what I should 
teach ; and I know that what he has chaegbd 
ME WITH is eternal life”; that is, it affords the 
means of attaining eternal life. 

He says to the Jews, in reference to those Gen- 
tiles who would embrace his religion (Jphn x. 16) : 

“ I have other sheep, which are not qf this fold ; 
those too I must bring in, and they will hearken 
to my voice, and there will he one flock and one 
shepherd.” In these words he does not mean to 
assert his own personal agency in the conversion 
of the Gentiles ; they were not literally to hear his 
voice ; but they were to he converted by the 
preaching of his religion. There is a simDar fig- . 
urc in the words (John xii. 32), “ And I, when I 
shall be raised up from the earth, shall draw all 
men to me.” 


John xi. 
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In his wsl:, afFecting conversation with his dis- 
ciples, tbs evening before his crucifixion, he tells 
them (John xiv. 18, 19), “ I will not leave you 
fatherless. I am coming to you again. A little 
while only, and the world will see me no more; 
but you will see me. Inasmuch as I am blessed, 
you will be blessed also.’’ Here, as I have before 
had occasion to explain, our Saviour refers, not to 
any personal presence with his disciples, but to his 
presence with them in the power of his religion, 
his presence to their minds and hearts. 

In other instances,. Jesus uses what may be 
technically called “ an equivalent figure,” by which 
I mean figurative language not intended to corre- 
spond to the real state of things except so far as 
to produce an effect upon the mind equivalent to 
what that might produce if distinctly apprehended. 
Thus he tells his disciples (John xiv. 2, 3), There 
are many rooms in my Father’s house. Were it 
not so, should I have told you that I am going 
there to prepare a place for you? And when I 
have gone and prepared ’ a , place for you, I am 
eoming again, and will take you to myself, that 
where I am, you may be also.” When Jesus thus 
speaks of preparing a place for his disciplesj and, 
after jirepararion, returning to take them with him, 
he uses figurative terms which do not admit of 
being transformed into literal. The general effect 
of the language, its aggregate significance, if I 
may so speak, is alone to be regarded. The 
meaning is, Your future blessedness will be as 
^reat, and is as certain, as if it were prepared for 
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you by rae, your Master and friend, and you were 
assured that I should return in person to conduct 
you to it 

In a similar manner we are to understand an- 
other declaration of Jesus, already noticed, which 
has been enroneously explained (Matthew xviii. 19, 
20) : “ Again, I say to you, If two of you agree on 
earth concerning everything which they ask, their 
prayers will be granted by my Father in Heaven- 
For where two or three come together as my 
disciples, there am I among them ” By this, as I 
have said our Saviour intended that the prayers 
of his followers for the promotion of his cause, for 
the guidance and aid necessary to them as his min- 
isters, would be granted as if they were his own, 
as if he himself were praying with them. 

In order, to explain some other passages in which 
our Saviour speaks figuratively of his personal 
agency, it is necessary to attend to a new con- 
sideration. The Jews had been accustomed to 
designate, the dispensation which* they expected 
from their Messiah as the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah,” or “ the kingdom of God,” or “ of Heaven.” 
This language, though the conceptions which they 
had attached to it were erroneous, was such as, 
taken in a figurative sense, might well describe the 
Christian dispensation. It was adopted, therefore, 
by our Saviour, and after him by his Apostles; 
and to this leading metaphor of a kingdom itUuch 
of the figurative language throughout the New 


See •‘before, pp. 2S4r. 
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Testaraeriti is conformed. The establishment of 
Christianity in the world is spoken of by Christ as 
the establishment of the kingdom or reign of the 
Messiah, or of God. This event he describes, fig- 
uratively, as “ his coming to reign,” or simply as 
“ his coming,” that is, his manifestation to men in 
his true character. 

Thus we find the following language (Matthew 
xvi. 27, 28) : “ The Son of Man is coming in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then will 
he render to every one according to his deeds. I 
tell you in truth, There are some here present who 
will not taste of death, before they see the Son of 
Man entering on his reign.” The literal meaning 
of these words may be thus given; The kingdom 
of Heaven, the Christian dispensation, will be es- 
tablished by a glorious display of the power of 
God ; and, being established, men will be reward- 
ed or punished as their actions conform to its 
laws; every one will be judged by the laws of its 
king, the Son of Man ; and the establishment of 
Christianity in the world will be made secure and 
evident during the lifetime of some of those now 
piresent. 

Be , is coming with his angels.” Angels were 
conceived of by the Jews as ministers of God’s 
providence; and Christ, conforming his language 
to their conceptions, repeatedly speaks of the min- 
istry of angels, figuratively, to denote some mani- 
festation of the power of God. Thus he tells Na- 
thanael (John i. 51), “ Ye will see heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending 
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to the Son of Man”; meaning. Ye will witness 
manifest proof of the relation existing between 
God and me, his minister. When our Saviour 
speaks of his coming in the glory of God, with his 
angels, he does not mean by these figures to ex- 
press, that he himself will appear in person with 
sonae visible and splendid display ; his meaning is 
as has been explained; corresponding to what he 
elsewhere says (Luke xvii. 20, 21), ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God is not coming with any show that may be 
watched for; nor will men say, Lo! it is here; or, 
Lo ! it is there ; for lo ! the kingdom of' God is 
within you.” 

In relation to this subject, there are still other 
facts to be attended to. With the establishment 
of Christianity was connected the punishment of 
the Jews for their rejection of Christ. They, in 
return, wore rejected by God. The peculiar rela- 
tion which they held toward him was publicly ab- 
rogated, As a nation they ceased to exist. Their 
country was ravaged, they were destroyed, or 
forced from it into slavery or exile; Jerusalem was 
laid waste, and the temple burnt and thrown down. 
How the establishment of Christianity was con- 
nected with these events, we shall perceive, if we 
consider that the Jews had been separated by God 
from other nations, to be the subjects of a special 
dispensation, by which he was made known to 
them and they were called to worship him. They 
were, in an obvious sense of the words, his chosen 
people. But in rejecting Christy and refusing to 
28 
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obey him, 'they had virtually renounced their alle- 
giance to God/ They had dissolved by their own 
act the connection that bad existed between Him 
and them. They had, if one may so speak, put 
the question at issue, whether they were still in 
favor with God, still his peculiar people, and Christ 
were a blasphemous impostor speaking falsely in 
the name of God, as they had declared him to be ; 
or whether Christ spoke with divine authority, and 
they consequently had refused to submit to the 
authority of God. The peculiar relation that had 
existed between God and them was recognized by 
Christ himself ; to them he was immediately sent ; 
his claims were in the first instance submitted to 
them; and they had rejected him as a false Mes- 
siah. The question thus at issue must, it would 
seem, receive a public and solemn decision, before 
the evidence of Christianity could be considered as 
complete j and this decision was made by God in 
the rejection and punishment of the nation. 

This punishment, it is further to be recollected, 
had been announced by Christ. He had thus sus- 
pended the completion of the full evidence of his 
divine mission till the accomplishment of his proph- 
eicy. When that took place, the series of proofs 
might be considered as closed, and his religion as 
established. 

Nor is this all. The Jews were the bitter ene- 
mies of Christianity; and it was against persecu- 
tion from them alone that the religion had first to 
struggle. In their opposition to it they had a van- 
tage-ground which none of its subsequent enemies 
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possessed. They claimed to know the character 
and purposes of Bod, and to be the proper judges 
of a prophet pretending to be sent from him to 
their nation. In the view of many Gentiles, the 
question at issue between the Jews and Christ 
was, without doubt, regarded as “a question of 
their own superstition,”* which it was for them to 
decide. Now from this opposition and persecu- 
•tion, of a nature to be so injurious to the growth 
of the new religion, Christianity was relieved by 
the destruction of the nation. It no longer ap- 
peared as an offshoot from Judaism, but assumed 
its independent character, not deriving support 
from the preceding dispensation, but throwing 
back, evidence upon it. 

Thus it appears in what manner the estab- 
lishment of Christianity was connected with the 
destruction of the Jewish nation j and why our 
Saviour sometimes speaks of the events as simul- 
taneous. This is the case throughout the proph- 
ecy in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, so 
far as it relates to the calamities coming upon the 
Jews.f In this there are some passages that strik- 
ingly illustrate the modes of expression elsewhere 
used by Christ. He evidently speaks of his own 
coming and presence, figuratively, in the Oriental 
language of poetry and prophecy 5 and, in the same 
use of language, refers to his o\* 7 n personal agency 

* Actfl XXV. 19 ; compare xviil 16. 

t [For an explanation of the latter part of this chapter (w. 42 - 51), 
which relates to a different subject, see Mr. Norton*fl Notes on the 
Gospels.] 
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events whioh were not to be effected by it, but 
were to be accomplished in his cause by God. 

After warning his disciples against being de- 
ceived by those who would falsely claim the char- 
acter of the Messiah, (his character, I conceive, as 
a deliverer from the tyranny of the Eomans,) he 
says : Should they say to you, Lo ! he [the Mes- 
siah] is in some solitary place ; go not forth : Lo ! 
he is in some private chamber; believe it not. 
For the coming of the Son of Man will be like 
the lightning which flashes from the east to the 
west,”* — as apparent and splendid. The mean- 
ing is, For the evidence which God will afford for 
the establishment of my religion will be the most 
conspicuous and unequivocal. 

In what immediately follows, after predicting 
the extinction of the Jewish nation in language of 
which we have abundant examples in the Hebrew 
prophets, that is, in the strongest figures represent- 
ing a day of utter darkness, f he proceeds : “And 

* Matthew xxiv. 26, 27. 

t “ A day of darkness'^ is an obvious figure for a “day of distress.” 
Hence, iu the Oriental style, a time of utter calamity, the destnictiou 
ofaiwtiou, is described by the extinction of the sun and the other 
lights of hekven.' l^bns Isaiah (ch. xiiL 9, ID), in speaking of the de- 
Btmction of Bidjylon, says 

“ Behold, the day of J^ovah is coming, cruel wifii wrath and fierce 
anger, to lay the land desolate and to destroy its siiroers out of it. 

“ For the stars of heaven and its constellations shall not give their 
light, the sun shall be darkened !n his going forth, and the moon shall 
not cause her light to shine.” 

So also Ezekiel, describing the fall of Egypt (ch. xxxii. 7, 8) : — 

“And when I shall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and moke 
its stars dark. I will cover the sun with a clond, and the moon shall 
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then THE SIGN of the Son of Man will appear in 
heaven ; and then all the tribes of the land will 
beat their breasts, when they shall see the Son of 
Man coming upon the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory.” The Jews had repeatedly de- 
manded of Christ a sign from heaven ; that is, a 
miracle conspicuous in the heavens, or apparently 
having its origin there. This, for some reason or 
other, they pretended to regard as what might 
afford clear proof of his being the Messiah, such 
proof as his other works did not furnish. They 
made the refusal of this sign one main pretext of 
their unbelief. “ The Jews,” says St. Paul, “ de- 
mand signs.” * In St. John’s Gospel the Jews are 
represented as comparing Christ with Moses, ahd 
asking, What sign do you show us, that we may 
give you credit? What do you perform? Our 
fathers ate the manna in the desert ; as it is writ- 
ten, Se gave them hreod prom heaven to ea;tP\ It 
is in reference, I think, to this demand of the Jews, 
that our Saviour says, “ Then the sign of the Son 
of Man will appear in heaven intending by these 
words, that the most conspicuous proof would then 
be given of his divine mission. This proof, he ex- 
presses in what follows, would be a display of 
God’s providence in the establishment of his re- 

not give her light ; all tho bright lights of hcayaa ‘will I make fl,ark 
over thee, and spread darkness over thy land.” 

It is unnecessary to quote at lengtk more examples of this fignro- 
Uve language, Others may be found, Isaiah xxxiv. 4 ; J eremiah 'xv. 
9 *, Joel it 30, 31 ; iii. 15 \ Amos vih. 9. 

* 1 Corinthians i 22. 

t John vi. 30, 31. 


2S* 
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ligion, which would cause all the inhabitants of 
the land to lament. It would be his triumph and 
their desolation. He describes it under the figure 
of his coming on the clouds of heaven with great 
power and glory. 

This is one of those passages which may teach 
us how such figurative language is to be under- 
stood. There was no visible appearance of our 
Saviour at the destruction of Jerusalem, nor have 
we reason to ascribe the punishment of the Jews 
in any degree to his personal agency. No such 
visible appearance took place before the generation 
then living had passed away. Yet all the events 
which it was his purpose to predict occurred dur- 
ing that period. After what has been quoted, he 
says (verse 34) : I tell you in truth, that they will 
all take place before this generation passes away.” 
It is, then, the power of God displayed in his 
cause, which he speaks of figuratively as his own. 
Thus, liltewise, we are to understand his words 
when he says, in his last charge to his disciples 
(Matthew xxviii. 18), “ All power is given me in 
heaven and on earth ” ; where he ascribes to him- 
self personally the power of God which would be 
exerted in the Support of Christianity. 

After the predictioh of the destnlction of Jeru- 
salem, our Saviour in the next chapter (Matthew 
XXV.) represents the kingdom of Heaven, or Chris- 
tianity, as established and in operation. All are 
to be judged by its laws, the laws of God’s moral 
government. Some will be rewarded, and some 
pimished, all according to their deeds. After his 
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enforcing this truth in two parables, follows that 
most solemn and impressive description, in which 
he represents himself personally as the Judge of 
men. It contains a most important truth envel- 
oped in a most striking figure. It is a scenical 
representation, adapted powerfully to affect the 
minds of his immediate hearers, and our own. 
The naked truth here taught is the most impor- 
tant, the most practical truth of religion, — that 
which concerns us the most deeply ; it is, that our 
happiness or misery is to be determined by our- 
selves, by the conformity of our conduct to the 
will of God, which Christ has revealed. The sol- 
emn imagery in which this truth is presented is 
but an expansion of the figure that our Saviour 
had before used; “ The Son of Man is coming in 
the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then 
will he render to every one according to his deeds.” 
What was predicted in these words was to take 
place while some who heard him were still living : 

“ I tell you in truth, There are some here present 
wlio will not taste of death, before they see the 
Son of Man entering on his reign.” While the 
generation then living continued on earth, the 
kingdom of Heaven was to be established, the 
Messiah was to assume his reign, and men were 
to be judged by his laws.* It may be observed, 
that the figure which connects his judging in per- 
son with his assuming his reign, would be obvious 

* [Compare the not a on Matthew xxv. in Mr. Norton’s Notss on 
the Gospels ; and in regard to the figurative use of language hare 
illustrated, see, fctrfiier, his note on MatthSw ziil dd - 43.] 
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to an Oriental; the ancient custom having been 
for kings to sit in person as judges. Hence, both 
in the Old-and New Testament, the verb “to judge” 
is not unfrequently used as equivalent to the verb 
“to reign” or “to rule.” 

But this language is highly figurative ; and why, 
it may be asked, was such language used by our 
Saviour, language of which the purport is liable to 
be misunderstood? The answer is, that, in the 
first place, the essential meaning of the words, 
that meaning which is of the deepest interest to 
all, may be readily understood. It is clearly taught, 
that every man will receive according to his deeds ; 
that our condition in the future life will be deter- 
mined by our character in the present. To account 
for the imagery in which this truth is presented, we 
must look to the intellectual habits and culture of 
those addressed. The contemporaries and country- 
men of Christ clothed their conceptions in language 
very different from that with which we arc familiar. 
To them. Oriental fashions of speech were vernacu- 
lar. They were to be addressed through their feel- 
ings and imagination. The great body of the Jews, 
unaooustpmed to any exercise of the understanding, 
had scarcely the, power of apprehending a; truth 
presented to them as a philosophical abstraction, 
in its naked and literal form. An array of figures 
was required to command their attention. It was 
necessary that the doctrine taught should be incor- 
porated, as it were, in images obvious to sight, in 
order to affect their minds. The ideas presented 
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were to be conveyed in a manner adapted to their 
conceptions and associations, to their capacity of 
comprehending and feeling. A teacher, divine or 
human, who should have explained the truths of 
Ifeligion in the language of Locke or of Butler, 
would have found no hearers on the shores of 
Gennesaret or within the walls of Jerusalem. Our 
Saviour, had he been addressing a small -body of 
philosophers, would undoubtedly have expressed 
himself in a manner very different from that in 
which he spoke to the Jewish multitudes, or even 
to his own disciples. I say in a very different 
mmner; for the essential truths of religion could 
not have been more distinctly made known by him. 

But his language, it may be said, is now liable 
to be misunderstood by us. Certainly it is so, 
upon some points of minor importance, if we will 
not exercise our reason upon the subject; and he 
is in a great error who supposes that any rule 
can be laid down for, the study of the Scriptures, 
which shall supersede the exercise of investigation, 
thought, and judgment. Except in treating of the 
exact sciences, the very nature of language ren- 
ders impossible such a use of it as will preclude 
all liability to be misunderstood. The impression 
which it makes, the ideas which it excites, in him 
who hears or reads it, depend upon the previous 
state of his own mind. In proportion as one is 
prepared to apprehend a subject as it was appre- 
hended by him who spoke or wrote, he, will be 
more likely to receive the meaning designed. In 
passing from one age to another, or from one ha- 
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lion to another, the significance of language varies 
with the ever-varying conceptions of men. Our 
Saviour often left his words to be explained by 
subsequent events, or to be rightly apprehended as 
the minds of his hearers acquired power to accom- 
modate themselves to the truth. During his min- 
istry, his Apostles often misunderstood him; and it 
was not till many years after his ascension, that 
they comprehended the purport of the simple di- 
rection, Go and make disciples from all nations”; 
and then only in consequence of a new miracle. 

The language of Christ respecting his future 
coming and his judgment of men was likewise, I 
believe, misunderstood by his Apostles. Interpret- 
ing it literally, they anticipated a personal and 
visible return of their Master to earth at no dis- 
tant period, when he would appear as the Judge 
of mankind. This is a subject necessary to be 
explained in connection with the views that have 
been given of the meaning of Christ, which would 
be otherwise imperfect and unsatisfactory. At the 
same time, it is a subject involving considerations 
of "great importance. But its discussion in this 
place ^oald too, much intearrupt the train of the 
present axgtimtot i aiad I shall,, th^eforej treat of it 
in an Appendix lio this voltune.’* 

I MAY here take notice, however, of the argument 
founded by Trinitarians upon the conceptions of 
the Apostles respecting the judgment of mankind 

* [See Appendix, Note B.] 
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by Christ. It has been contended by them, that 
what the Apostles expected is still future; that 
Christ is hereafter to judge all men in person; 
that, in order to this, he must be acquainted with 
every thought and action of every individual; that 
such knowledge supposes omniscience; that om- 
niscience is the attribute of God alone; and that 
Christ, therefore, is God. Without examining My 
of the other steps in this argument, one need only, 
remark upon the very limited notion which it im- 
plies of omniscience on the one hand, and of the 
power of God on the other. The knowledge of all 
thoughts and deeds which have taken place in this 
world from its creation would be, compared with 
OMNISCIENCE, less than the acquaintance that a 
child may have with its nursery, compared with 
the apprehensions of an archangel. Would "it, 
then, be an act transcending the power of God to 
communicate that knowledge ? Could he not give 
to one man a perfect acquaintance with one other? 
And if this be possible, is his power still so bound- 
ed, that he could not give to one who had been 
a man, a perfect knowledge of the thoughts and 
deeds of all other men who have lived ? 

In urging such obvious arguments as these, there 
is a humiliating consciousness of the weakness of 
the cause we are opposing. One may feci as if he 
were wasting reasoning upon a subject unworthy 
of it ; as if his remarks implied a want of common 
intelligence in his readers ; as if he were exposed 
to the same ridicule, as he who should gravely and 
earnestly labor the proof of an undeniable propo^ 
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sition. But the same is the case with all direct 
reasoning against the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
one can reconcile himself to the discussion of it 
only by considering, not what that doctrine is in 
itself, but how widely and how long it has pre- 
vailed, how obstinately it is still professed, and the 
manifold mischiefs which have flowed and are still 
flowing from it. 


CLASS VI. 

Passages misiMerpreted throvgh inMention to the 
peculiar characteristics of the modes of expression 
in the New Testament, 

CoRRESPONDiNo to what has been already said, 
the modes of expression in the books of the New 
Testament are often different from those which we 
should use at the present day to express the same 
essential meaning. All our habits of life, all the 
habits of our minds, our conceptions, our modes of 
Apprehension, our associations of thought, are more 
or less unlike those of their ’^ters, or of the in- 
dividuals for w'hom the books , were prirharily 
intended. Our imaginations are familiar with 
different objects ; our feelings are excited by other 
causes ; our minds are occupied by other subjects. 
While the essential truths of religion, as taught by 
Christ and his Apostles, have remained unchanged 
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and unchangeable, the sphere of human knowl- 
edge has widened, and philosophy has made great 
advances. A gradual change has been taking 
place in the character of men’s ideas ; they are 
combined in different aggregates, they are em- 
bodied in other forms of language, they are better 
defined, they stand in different relations to each 
other. Let any one recollect and bring together 
what he may know of the half-civilized inhabitants 
of Galilee, of the bigoted Jews of Jerusalem, or of 
the Christian converts from heathenism at Corinth 
or Ephesus ; and he will perceive that they were 
men, who, in their ways of thinking and feeling, in 
their opinions and prejudices, in their degree of 
information, in their power of comprehending truth, 
in the influences to which they had been subject, 
and in the circumstances in which they were placed, 
were very unlike an intelligent reader of the New 
Testament at the present day. The writers of the 
New Testament partook of the character of their 
age and nation. Their circumstances, likewise, 
were in the highest degree peculiar, and produced 
corresponding feelings, which we cannot fully ap- 
prehend without an effort of thought and imagina- 
tion. They were Jews, accustomed to strong Ori- 
ental modes of speech, and to figurative language 
of a kind not familiar to us, and the force of which, 
therefore, wc are liable to misapprehend. All the$e 
circumstances contributed to produce a style of ex- 
pression in the New Testament which is not to be 
judged of by the standard of our own. We may 
satisfy ourselves that we have ascertained the kiie 

29 
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meaning of a writer, even when his language varies 
much from that which the habits of our time might 
lead us to adopt in conveying the same ideas. 

Of passages that bear the stamp of what, in a 
wide sense of the term, one may call the Oriental 
style of the New Testament, we have already had 
many examples under the preceding heads, par- 
ticularly under the last. I now propose to explain 
a few passages in the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians ; two epistles written probably at 
the same time, having a striking likeness, and serv- 
ing to illustrate each other. That which goes 
under the name of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
was probably a circular epistle sent to different 
churches in Asia Minor. They were written from 
Rome late in the life of the Apostle, just about 
the termination of his first imprisonment in that 
city. They were addressed to Christians who 
were principally converts from heathenism. One 
main object of the Apostle was to impress them 
with a deep sense of the blessings they had re- 
ceived solely through the favor of God, of the 
value of their religion, and of the relations in 
which its teacher stood to God and to his follow- 
ers ; and thus to prevent them from confounding it 
with any human doctrine, and , modifying it* or 
adding to it, from heathen philosophy or the supers 
stitions of the Jews. He was earnest to make 
them feel how intimately they were connected 
Christ, and to direct their thoughts to hiir 
as, God, the only source of their knowledge, 
blessing^ and hopes. 
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There was danger that, after the first excitement 
produced by the promulgation of Christianity had 
passed away, it would be regarded by many Gen- 
tile converts only as a new speculation upon topics 
which had long engaged the attention of their phi- 
losophers, — a system of opinions having its origin 
in a nation whom they regarded as barbarous (in 
the ancient sense of the word), which they might 
adopt in part only, reject, or modify, like other 
speculations, in their view similar. It was with a 
feeling of this danger, that St. Paul told the Co- 
rinthians that he was sent “to preach, not with 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should 
become of no account”;* and that he was “de- 
termined to know nothing among them, but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” t In the two Epistles 
we arc considering, he teaches those addressed, 
that it was through Christ alone that they who 
were formerly Gentiles bad attained to a Itoowl- 
edgti of God, and ^f the truths and hopes of re- 
ligion.* To raise and strengthen their sense of the 
value of Christianity, he describes its blessings, 
especially in reference to themselves who had been 
Gentiles, in the strongest terms ; and, to fix their 
att(',utiou on Christ as their great and sole Master, 
he uses langtiagc equally strong in speaking of 
his relation to God, of the importance and dignity 
of his office, and of the dependence of all his fol- 
lowers upon him. 

To the Colosaians ho says (i. 9-20): — 

“ So then we also, since we first heard of your 

l C<)lr,1.17. t KJor.liS,, 
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faith, cease not to pray for you, and to ask that 
you may be made perfect in the knowledge of 
Hod’s will, having all spiritual wisdom and un- 
derstanding ; that you may walk worthily of the 
Lord to all acceptance, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of God; 
being endued with all strength through his glorious 
power, so as to bear all things patiently and joy- 
full;^; giving thanks to the Father, who has quali- 
fied us to share the lot of the holy who are in the 
light, rescuing us from the empire of darkness, and 
transferring us into the kingdom of his beloved 
Son ; by whom we are delivered, our sins being 
remitted; who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of the whole creation ; for by him all 
has been created, the heavenly and the earthly, the 
seen and the unseen, whether thrones, or princi- 
palities, or governments, or powers, all has been 
created through him and for him, and he is over 
all, and all exists by him. And he is the head of 
the body, the community of the holy,* he being the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead, that he 
might have pre-eminence in all things. For with 
him it pleased God that whatever is perfect should 
be united, and through him to reconcile all to 
himself, — making peace through the blood of his 
cross, — all whether in heaven or on earth through 
him.” 

In this passage there are some expressions that 
require explanation. God, says Sfc. Paul, “has 

* Or ** the church ” : I use the tstm given above os more compre- 
hensive and expreesive. 
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transferred us from the empire of darkness into the 
kingdom of his beloved Son.” To this metaphor 
much of the following language corresponds. It 
was this kingdom which had been newly created^ 
that is, had been newly formed; for it is thus that 
^the word rendered created is to be understood. 
We find it, and its correlatives, repeatedly used in 
a similar sense by St. Paul, namely, to denote the 
moraUrenovation of men by Christianity. Thus 
he says; — 

If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature. 
The old things have passed away; behold^ all things 
have become new?^ 2 Cor. v. 17. 

“ For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 
Gal. vi. 15. 

“ For we are God’s workmanship, created through 
Christ Jesus for good works.” Bphes. ii. 10. 

Put on the new man, who is created in the 
likeness of God with the righteousness and holi- 
ness of the true faith.” Ephes. iv. 24. 

The language from the Epistle to the Colossians 
in which Christ is said to have created all things, 
is to be explained in a corresponding manner. He 
created all things in the new dispensation, in the 
kingdom of Heaven. It has been understood as 
declaring, that the natural creation was the work of 
Christ. But it is obvious, at first sight, that the 
words used are not such as properly designate the 
objects of the natural world; and not such, there- 
fore, as we should expect to be employed, if these 
were intended. In speaking of the natural crea- 
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tion, the same Apostle refers it to God in diiFerent 
terms, — to “the living God who made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in 
them.” * 

But what is meant by the Apostle when he 
speaks of Christ as careating things heavenly, and 
unseen, thrones, principalities, governments, and 
powers ? I answer, that Christ is here spoken of 
by him as the founder and monarch of the king- 
dom of Heaven; and that this kingdom is con- 
ceived of, not as confined to earth, but as extend- 
ing to the blessed in heaven, to those who have 
entered, or may enter, on their reward. Christ 
being represented under the figure of a king, and 
his followers being those who constituted the sub- 
jects of his kingdom, their highest honors and 
rewards are spoken of, in figurative language, as 
thrones, principalities, governments, and powers. 
He himself said to his Apostles : “ In the regenera- 
tion,” — that is, “in the new creation,” for the terms 
are equivalent, — “In the regeneration, when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
you also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” f “ To- sit on my right 
band and on my left ” ^ — to hold the highest places 
in my kingdom, to attain the highest rewards eott- 
ferred on ray followers — “is not mine to grant, 
but it will be given to those for whom it has been 
prepared by ray Father.” J But the kingdom of 
Heaven including the seen as well as the unseen, 


* Acts ziv. 15. t Matthew six. 2B. 


t Matthew xx. 23. 
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the earthly as well as the heavenly, the terms in 
question are to be understood, not merely as re- 
ferring to the rewards of the blessed in heaven, but 
as denoting likewise the highest offices and digni- 
ties of this kingdom on earth ; the offices of those 
who were ministers of Christ, its king, — his apos- 
tles and teachers. The purpose of St. Paul is to 
declare, that Christ is the former and master of 
the whole church on earth and in heaven, of the 
whole community of the holy ; that he is the au- 
thor of all their blessings ; that all authority among 
them is from him ; that all are ruled by his laws ; 
that the whole kingdom on earth and in heaven 
exists through him, and, figuratively speaking, “for 
him,” as its monarch. 

The same leading ideas are somewhat differently 
expressed in the corresponding passage in the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians (i. 15-23) : — 

“ And therefore I, hearing of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and of your love toward all the holy, 
do not cease to give thanks for you, praying that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give you the spirit of wisdom and di- 
vine illumination, that you may become acquainted 
with him, the eyes of your minds being enlightened, 
that you may know what is the hope to which he 
has summoned you, and how rich is that glorious 
inheritance which he has given you among the 
holy, and how exceedingly great is his power ev- 
erted for us believers, corresponding to the opera- 
tion of his might displayed in raising Christ from 
the dead; whom he hath seated at his own right 
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hand in heaven, over all rule, and authority, and 
power, and dominion, and every title of honor in 
this age or in that to come; putting all things 
under his feet, and appointing him supreme head 
of the community of the holy, which is his body, 
the perfectness of him whd is made completely 
perfect in all things ” 

In the passage first quoted from the Epistle to 
the Colossians, there is a clause (verse 19) which 
I have rendered, “ For with him it pleased God, 
that whatever is perfect should be united.^’ The 
rendering of the Common Version is, “For it 
pleased the Father, that in him should all fulness 
dwell.’’ The word here translated “ fulness, ttX.?}- 
fww/ta, means “perfectness,” “perfection,” “comple- 
tion,” “fulness,” or “that which perfects,” “com- 
pletes,” “fills.” In the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, it is used by St. Paul in a peculiar 
manner; and from the want of a corresponding 
term which will readily suggest his meaning, there 
is in some instances a difficulty in expressing it in 
English. The rendering of the passages where it 
occurs must be varied according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

The leading idea, I conceive, which St. Paul 
intended to express by this word in these two 
Epistles, is the Psrf^ctnBSS of Christianity, whether 
considered as a perfect display of the character of 
God, as a perfect system of religious truth, or as 
making its disciples perfect, in the scriptural sense 
of that word. All perfection, in his view, was 
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combined in it ; and his meaning in the clause 
just referred to is, that it pleased the Father that 
this whole Perfectness, with all those who were 
the subjects of it (^av to ir\rip(Ofm)^ should abide 
with Christ. To him, as their sole master and 
teacher, his followers were to look. Nothing, to 
complete his religion, was to be drawn from any 
other source. Whatever was perfect was in him, 
that is, in his religion; to him every “perfect” 
man was united. 

Thus he says in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iii, 14 - 19) : — 

“ For this, I bend my knees to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose name is borne by every 
family [of Christ’s disciples] in heaven or on earth, 
that, from his glorious abundance, he may grant 
you to be powerfully strengthened, through his 
spirit, within ; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith; that you may have your 
root and foundation in love; and thus that you 
may be able to comprehend, with all the holy, the 
breadth and the length, the depth and the height, 
of his goodness,* and to know that Christian love jr 

' * I insert the words *' of his goodness to make what I conceive to 
be the meaning of the Apostle clear in a translation. The reference 
of the preceding terms descriptive of magnitude is, I suppose, to rhv 
ttXoiJtov Tijff bo^rjs nuroi), verbally, “ the richness of his glory,” which 
I have rendered, “ his glorious abundance.” These words, and others 
eq^uivalent, — ^ as d TrXouror rrjs ;fdptros oirov, 6 ttKovtos' toO 
arovj — occur often in these Epistles as descriptive of the goodness of 
Gfod to the Oentiles. With the passage in the text may be compared 
Bomans xi. 33, *12 fiddos ttXovtov Ka\ trotfilas^ /cai Qeov I 

t Ty)v dydjn^v tov * Xpterrov, that love which Christ has taught 
and re< 3 Luires,” of which the Apostle so often speaks in these Epistles, 
that lore which, he elsewhere teaches, is better than knowledge. 
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which is better than knowledge ; so that your per- 
fection may correspond to the whole perfect dis- 
pensation of God,” — verbally, that “you may be 
perfected to the whole perfection of God,” that is, 
the whole perfection which has God for its author. 

In another passage in the same Epistle (iv, 11- 
13) he says, that God (to whom, and not to Christ, 
the preceding verses relate)* 

“ — gave to some to be apostles, to some to be 
public teachers, to some to be evangelists, to some 
to be pastors and private teachers, that they might 
perfect the holy, execute the work of the ministry, 
form the body of Christ, till we all attain the same 
faith, and the same knowledge of the Son of God, 
becoming full-grown men, reaching the full stature 
of Christian perfection.” 

The words of the last clause, verbally rendered, 
would be, “ the measure of the stature of the Per- 
fectness [that is, of the perfect dispensation] of 
Christ.” 

In a passage already quoted (Ephesians i. 23), 
the community of the holy is called “ the body of 
Christ, the perfectness of him who is made com- 
pletely perfect in all things.” The word irXi^poafiay 
perfectness^ is not here used in the extent of its 
signification as I have explained it It is limited 
to the subjects of the perfect diepensation of Christ 
As it stands, it has a double reference; one figu- 
rative to the idea of the perfectness, produced by 
uniting a body to its head, the chnrch being the 

* [See the Chrisuaii Examiner for Jannary 1828, Vol. V. pp. 
‘65-67.] 
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body and Christ the head; the other literal, the 
church being called the perfectness of Christ, partly 
^because its members are considered as perfect, and 
partly because its formation was Jhe perfecting of 
the great design of him, who, as a minister of Qod 
and teacher of the truth, was “ made completely 
perfect in all things.” 

We will now turn to Colossians ii. 1 - 10 : — 

“ For I wish you to know what earnest care I 
have for you, and for those of Laodicea, and for 
all who have not known me in person ; that being 
knit together in love, their minds may be excited 
to attain to all the riches of a cofnplete understand- 
ing, to a full acquaintance with the new doctrine 
of God, in which are stored all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. What I would is this, 
that no one may impose upon you by specious 
discourses. For I, though I am absent in body, 
am present with you in spirit, rejoicing at the sight 
of your well-ordered state, and the firmness of your 
faith in Christ. As, therefore, you have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so continue to walk in 
his way, rooted in him, built upon him, and es- 
tablished in the faith as it has been taught you, 
abounding in thanksgiving- Beware lest any man 
make a prey of you by a vain and deceitful philos- 
ophy, conformed to the doctrines of men, the prin- 
ciples of the world, and not to Christ; for with 
him abides, as his body, all that is divinely per- 
fect ; and you are made perfect through him, who 
is the head of all rule and authority.” 

By the words rendered “ all that is divinely peiy 
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feet,” I tmderstand the whole divine, perfect dis- 
pensation, with all who had become the subjects 
of it.^ In the light in which the passage has been 
placed, it will b^ perceived that the leading ideas, 
and the language in which they are expressed, are 
both essentially the same with what we find in 
other passages of these two Epistles, which we 
have before noticed. These thoughts dwelt upon 
the mind of the Apostle while writing, and he re- 
iterates them with a slight change of form. They 
consist in exhortations to unwavering faith, to en- 
tire deference to the instructions of Christ alone, 
and to constant progress in Christian knowledge 
and love ; exhortations founded upon the perfect- 
ness of the religion taught by Christ, upon bis di- 
vine authority, and upon the most intimate con- 
nection subsisting between him and all his true fol- 
lowers, he being the head, as it were, and they the 
body, all their blessings and all their knowledge, all 
that was perfect in them, being derived from him. 

There are two other passages which, perhaps, 
it may be worth while to notice under the present 
head. In the twelfth chapter of John’s Gospel 
(verse 40), the Evangelist applies to the Jews of 
his time words derived from Isaiah (vi. lO), v^hich 
he thus gives : “ He has bliridjed their eyes, and 

• In the original words, t6 wX^pwfuz the genitive may 

denote the relation of an attribute to its subject^ so that the words 
nu^ be equivalent to r& 3eXop ifk^p<»fxa } or the relation of a cause 
to iti^ effect^ so that they may mean “the perfection which has divin- 
ity for its author.^’ The idUmaie meaning is in both cases the same. 
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made their minds callous, so that they see not 
with their eyes, nor understand with their minds, 
nor turn from their ways, for me to heal them.*’ 
These words,” he continiies, “ said Isaiah, when 
he saw his glory, and’ spoke concerning him.” 
The primary reference of the passage was to the 
indirect effects to be produced by the preaching of 
the Prophet himself upon the Jews of his time.* 
But the Evangelist regarded it as having a, sec- 
ondary reference to Christ; and supposed Isaiah 
when uttering those words to have seen, that is, to 
have foreseen, his glory; the verb to see having 
here the same force as when used concerning Abra- 
ham: “ Abraham saw my day and rejoiced.” t 
But the words found in Isaiah arc represented 
by the Prophet as having been addressed to him- 
self by Jehovah, when he beheld a vision of him in 
the temple; and the Trinitarian contends, that the 
glory seen by Isaiah, to which St. John refers, was 
this glory of Jehovah, and consequently that Jeho- 
vah and Christ are the same. Unquestionably 
this interpretation might be admitted, if it involved 
no absurdity and no contradiction to what is else- 
where said by the Evangelist. But if it do, it is 
equally unquestionable that it cannot bo admitted. 

An argument has been founded by Trinitarians 
upon the exclamation of the Apostle Thomas, 
when convinced of the truth of his Master’s resur- 
rection ; “ And Thomas said to Jesus, My Master! 

* [See on this passage Mr. Norton’s Notes on tUo Gospels.] 
t [John viii. 56.] 
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and my Grod!”* Both titles, I believe, were ap- 
plied by him to Jesus. But the name “God” 
was employed by him, not as the proper name 
of the Deity, but as an appellative, according to 
a common use of it in his day; or perhaps in a 
figurative sense, as it sometimes occurs in modern 
writers, of which the passages before quoted from 
Young afford examples.f I have already had oc- 
casion to remark upon the different significancy of 
the term “God” in ancient and in modern times, 
a difference important to be well understood in' 
order to ascertain the meaning of ancient authors.^ 
The name “ God” is an appellative in the Old Tes- 
tament ;§ and it is a characteristic and peculiar 


* [Jolin XX. 28.] t Seo p. 158. 

t [See p. 120, note.] 

§ [The Hebrew words commonly translated “ God ” in the Old 
Testament are Mohim and M, The former is applied to Hoses, 
Exodas vii. 1 (comp. £t. 16) ; — to the apparition of Samuel, 1 Sam. 
xxTiii. 13 [comp. Terse 14) j — to Solomon, or some other king of 
Israel, Psalm xlv. 6 ; — to judges, Exodus xxi. 6 ; xxii. 8, 9, 28 ; — 
and to kings or magistrates, Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6, anil i)Brhaps cxxxviii. 
1 (comp, verso 4, and Psalm cxix. 45). Seo also Ezekiel xxviii 1. 
Many We supposed the word Elohim to denote anffch in Genesis 
iii. 5 (comp, verse 22), Psalm viii. 5, and some otlier passages, as 
Psalm xevii. 7, where the Septoagint version has ayysXoc. This 
opinion .was entertained by Milton, who accordingly, in his Paradise 
Lost, very often denominates angels “ gods.” The title God of 
gods” is repeatedly given to Jehovah in the Old Testament: see 
Deuteronomy x. 17 ; Joshua xxii. 22 } Psalm 1. 1 (Heb.) ; oxxxvl. 2; 
Daniel xi. 35. 

El is the Hebrew word which is translated “ God” in Tsaiah ix. fi, 
where it is supposed by most Trinitarian commentators to be n niimo 
of Christ. This passage has already been noticed. (Seo p. 182.) 
The same word is applied to Nebuchadnezzar in Ezekiel xxxi. 11, 
where it is rendered in the Common Yersion ^ Uie mighty one in 
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distinction of the wriUrs of the New Testament, 
when compared with those who preceded and fol- 
lowed them, that they used this name as it is used 
by enlightened Christians at the present day. 

But the argument deserves notice as illustrating 

the Septaa^nt, apxo>v, “ruler/’ In Ezekiel ssxu. 21, where it is 
used in the plural, it is translated “ the strong.” In Isaiah ix, 6, the 
Septuagint yersion, a&cording to the Alexandrine manuscript, and 
also the versions of AquUa, Sjmmachus, and Theodotion, render the 
word by Ztrp^pdj, “ strong.” 

Our Saviour refers to this use of the word “ God,” in a lower sense, 
in the Old Testament. “ Is it not written in your Law, 7 said. Ye are 
gods? If those are called gods to whom the word of God was ad- 
dressed,” &c Sec John x. 34 -36, and compare Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6.' 

There is but one passage in the New Testament, besides that now 
under consideration, in which there is any good reason for supposing 
the name “ God” to he given to Christ This is in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, i. 8, 9, quoted from Psalm xlv. 6, 7, — '^Thy throne, 0 
God, IS for ever and over,” &c. But here the context proves that the 
word “ God ” docs not denote the Supreme Being, but is used in an 
inferior sense. This is admitted by sflome of the most respectable 
Trinitarian critics. Thus the Bey. Br. Mayer remarks; “Here 
[i e. in Hebrews i. 8] the Son is addressed by the title Qod; but the 
context shows that it is an official title, which designates him as a 
king: he has a kingdom, a throne, and a sceptre ; and in ver. 9, he is 
compared with other kings, who are called his fdlows *, but God^con 
haye ho fellows. As the Son, therefore, he is classed with the kings 
of the earth, and his superiority oyer them consists in this, that he is 
anointed with the oil of gladness above them; inasmuch as their 
thrones are temporary, but his shall he everlasting” [Article on 
“The Sonship of Christ,” in the Biblical Bepository for January 
1B40, p. 149.) So Professor Stuart says; “As to the quotation of 
Psalm xlv. it seems to me a clear case, that it does not fairly estab- 
lish the truly divine nature of him to whom it is applied. SloMm 
appears to be here applied as designating an official capadtg, which 
is high above that of all other kings.” [Biblical Bepository for 
July 1835, pp. 105, 106; compare his Commentary on Hebrews, 
p. 294, 2d ed.) After those admissions, it is hardly worth while 
to mention the fact, that such commentators as Calvin and Grotins 
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the very loose reasoning which has been resorted 
to in bringing passages from the Old and the New 
Testament in support of false doctrines. Suppos- 
ing that Thomas had believed, and asserted, that 
his Master was God himself; in what way should 

regal’d the Fsalm in question as relating, in its primaiy sense, to 
Solomon. 

Such, then, being the use of the wori OtJd ” in the Old Testa- 
ment, Thomas may have applied it to Christ as it is applied to the 
subject of the forty-fifth Psalm, where it denotes “ a divinely-anointed 
king,’’ regarded as the earthly representative of God. But, without 
reference to this use of the word, there is no difQcnlty in conceiving 
that Thomas, tinder the circumstances related hy the Evangelist, may 
have applied the term “ God ” to Christ, not as the Infinite and Un- 
changeable Being, but as one invested with the anthority of God and 
manifesting his perfections,^ his Image and Yicegerent on earth. 
He had listened to his words of eternal life; he had beheld the mani- 
festations of that supernatural power which stilled the tempest, which 
gave sigl^t to the blind, which raised the dead ; in his Master’s resur- 
rection he now recognized, with feelings which we can hardly realize, 
the immediate interposition of the Almighty; the impression which 
had been made on his mind and heart by all that was divine in Christ 
was vivified anew, he felt the truth of the sublime words which but 
a few days before he had heard from his lips, “ He who has seen me 
has seen the Father”; and, overwhelmed with wonder, reverence, 
and awe, he exclaims, “ My Master 1 and my God ! ” 

But is it not marvellous that theologians have made of this cx- 
cLamation a construing language of the strongest emotion. 

aS' if it were the langnage of a creed ? A more rational view, 
however, has been taken of the passage by such commentators as 
Michaelis, Bosenmuller, Xninoel, and Luoke, ~and, apparently, 
Neauder and Tholnek, — who recognize the invalidity of the Trini- 
tarian argument which has been founded upon it Meyer, in the first 
edition of his Commantaiy (1834), remarked, very judiciously, that 
expressions uttered “in such ecstatic moments” are “ entirjely mis- 
used when applied to the proof of doctrinal propositions.” But in 
his second edition (1852) he does not seem quite willing to give up 
the passage. He speaks of Thomas as expressing “his faith in the 
divine nature [or essence, Wesen\ of his Lord”; and, though he oh- 
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this affect our faith ? We should still know the 
fact on which his belief was founded, the fact of 
the resurrection of his Master, and could draw our 
own inferences from it, and judge whether his were 
well founded. Considering into how great an er- 

serves that the strongs feeling under which the exclamation was ut- 
tered renders it less fitted for doctrinal use, he cites as important the 
remark of Erasmus, that Christ accepted the acknowledgment of 
Thomas, instead of rebuking him, as he would have done if he had 
been falsely called God The obvious reply to this is, that Christ 
accepted the aclcnowledgment of Thomas as he meant zt, not in the. 
irrational sense which modem, theologians have put upon the words. 
And as Greenwood has well remarked: — 

“The answer of Jesns himself excludes the supposition that ho was 
addressed as the Supreme God For he said unto his disciple, 
‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed’ Now this must 
mean, ‘ Because thou hast seen mo hero alive, after my crucifixion 
and burial, thou hast believed that I am raised from the dead and 
it is well; hut blessed are they who cannot have such evidence of the 
senses, and yet shall believe in the glorious truth, from your evidence, 
and that of your brethren.’ He could not have meant, that they wure 
blessed who, though they had not seen him, yet had beUeved that he 
was God ; because there is no^connection between the propositions ; 
because the fiust of the resurrection of Jbsus cannot, to the mind of 
any one, be of itself a proof of his deity ; and because no one thinks 
of reiluiring to see God, in order to believe that he exists.” [Lives 
of the Twelve Apostles, 2d ed., p. 139.) 

Nothing can be more thoroughly irreconcilabb with the whole tenor 
of the Gospel history, than the supposition that the disciples, during 
their intercourse with their Master on earth, regarded him as the Su- 
preme Being. (See before, p. 75, et seqq.) It is, accordingly, ad- 
mitted by many Trinitarians, that the mystery of the hypostatic uniou 
was not revealed to them before the effusion of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost. Sec Wilson’s “ Unitarian Principles' confirm^ by Trini^- 
tarian Testimonies,’' p. 35^ ot seqq. 

What the Apostle John understood to be implied in this confession 
of Thomas, may he inferred from the words with which kc concludes 
this chapter.] . 

30 * 
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ror he had fallen in. his previous obstinate incredu- 
lity, there would be little reason for relying upon f 
his opinion as infaUible in the case supposed. I 
make these remarks, not from any doubt about the 
meaning of his words, but, as I have said, for the 
purpose of pointing out one example of that in- 
complete and unsatisfactory mode of reasoning, 
which appears in the use of many quotations 
from the Old and the New Testament. 


CLASS VII. 

The passages to which we have had occasion to 
attend are of a character to excite an interest in 
ascertaining their true meaning, without reference 
to the general subject of this volume. Their ex- 
planation rests on facts and principles important 
to be known and attended to in the study of the 
New Testament. But there are others brought 
forward by Trinitarians of which the same cannot 
be said, and which require only a very brief and 
general notice, 

I have endeavored to show, that whenever a Trin- 
itarian meaning is given to any passage, it is given 
in violation of a fundamental rule of interpretation. 
But there passages adduced^ in the semes assigned 
to ichichy not merely this rule is violated^ but the most 
obvious and indisputable characteHstics of language 
arc disregarded^ and the reasoning proceeds upon the 
assumption that they do not exist Thus, for exam- 
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pie, it is said in Isaiah (xliii. 11), accordingV.fcf^ha 
Common Version: “I, even I, am the Lord, and 
beside me there is no saviour.” But Christ, it is 
argued, is our Saviour; and, as it is proved by 
this passage that there can be no saviour but 
God, it follows that Christ is God. The reason- 
ing proceeds upon the assumption that the same 
word is always used in the same sense, with the 
same reference, and in the whole extent of its 
signification ; and the monstrous conclusions that 
would result from applying this argument to other 
individuals beside Christ, to whom the name “ Sav- 
iour ” is or may be given, are put out of sight * 

• [Sec 2 Kings xiii. 5 ; Noliemiah ix. 27 ; Isaiah xix. 20 ; Oba- 
diali 21. 

Some Trinitarians have q[iiotBd in proof of tho doity of Christ a 
fow passages in which they suppose tho title God our Saviour " to 
be applied to him. The following are ell the passages of the New 
Testament in which this expression occurs : 1 Timothy 1 . 1 ; ii. 3 ; 
Titos 1 3 3 ii. 10 1 iii. 4 3 'and Jude 25. See also X4nke i. 47 ; 1 Tim- 
othy iv. 10. 

In some of these texts, as l Timothy i. 1, Titus iii. 4-6, the being 
who is called God our Saviour*' is expressly distinguished from 
Christ 3 htid one need only compare the others with these, and with 
their context, to perceive that it is not only without evidence, hut 
against all evidence, that any of them are referred to Christ. A large 
mojority of Trinitarian commentators recognize this fact. 

' In Jude 25 the best ancient manuscripts and. versions, and other 
authorities for settling tho text, read, “ To the only God our Saviour, 
TiinoiTO!! Jissoa CnuiST onn Loud, he glory,** &c. This reading 
is ailoplcd by Gricabach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, Scho-lz, 
Liuhmann, Uahn, Tischendorf, Theilo, and nearly all modem critics. 
There can bo no reasonable doubt of its genuineness. 

Wo may hero notic»>*ldao 2 Peter i. i and Tit ua ii, 1^ in which it 
has been malntsined, on the ^ound of tho omission of the Greek 
article, that Christ is called '‘ 9 tur God and Saviour,** and our great 
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On misinterpretations such as this it would be 
useless to dwell. No information can be given, no 
thoughts can be suggested, which are not obvious 
to every reader who will exercise his own under- 
standing; and to him who will not, all assistance 
must be in vain. 

Thus, then, with^one exception, which we will 
immediately consider, we have taken a general 
view of the manner in which the passages adduced 
by Trinitarians are to be explained. 


Grod and Saviour.” As to the argument founded on the omission of 
the article, it is not necessary to add anything to what has already 
been said. (See p, 199, note.) But it is urged by Professor Stuart 
and others, m respect to Titns ii. 13, that the “appearing” of God 
the Pather is never foretold in the New Testament, and therefore 
that “the great God ” here spoken of must be Christ. The answer 
to this is, that, according to the literal and correct translation of the 
original, it is not “the appearing , hut “the appearing of the glory, 
hrttpdveiav T^s doirjsf, of the great God and of - our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” of which the Apostle speaks j and tliat our Saviour did ex- 
pressly declare that he should come “in the glory of his Pathcr.” 
See Matthew xn 27; Mark viii. 33; Luke ix 2S, and compare 
1 Timothy vi. 14-16. Professor Stuait admits that “the whole 

argument, so for as the article is concerned, falls to the ground.” 

(Biblicaa Eepository for April 1834, p. 323.) The title “the great 
Godw in this passage is referred to the Father by Erasmus, Grotius, 
Le diem, ‘We^stein, Doddridge, Macknight, Abp. Newcome, Bosen- 
mailer, Heioriclis, Sjshott, Wmer, Neandet [PlaBting and Training, 
I. 599, notes, Bdhn^s ed.), Db Wette, Meyer (bn Bomans ix. 6), 
Huther, Conybeare and Hovraoti, and otihem^} 
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CLASS VIII. 

The Introduction of St^ Jolin^s Gospel, 

We will now attend to a passage that has been 
misunderstood through ignorance or disregard of 
the opinions and modes of conception which the 
writer, St. John, had in mind. This is the intro- 
duction, or proem, as it has been called, of his 
Gospel. 

“ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Lo- 
gos was with God, and the Logos was God.” 

There is no word in English answering to the 
Greek word Logos, as here used. It was employed 
to denote a mode of conception concerning the 
Deity, familiar at the time when St. John wrote, 
and intimately blended with the philosophy of his 
age, but long since obsolete, and so foreign from 
our habits of thinking, that it is not easy for us 
to conform our minds to its apprehension. The 
Greek word Logos, in one of its primary senses, 
answered nearly to our word Reason^ It denoted 
that faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other ; the Dispos- 
ing Power, if I may so speak, of the mind. In 
reference to this primary sense, it was applied to 
the Deity, but in a wider significance. The Logos 
of God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as 
merely the Reason of God; but, under certain 
aspects, as the Wisdom, the Mind, the Intellect 
of God. To this the creation of all things was 
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especially ascribed. The conception may seem ob- 
vious in itself; but the cause why the creation 
was primarily referred to the Logos or Intellect of 
God, rather than to his goodness or omnipotence, 
is to be found in the Platonic philosophy, as it ex- 
isted about the time of Christ, and particularly as 
taught by the eminent Jewish philosopher, Philo 
of Alexandria. 

According to this philosophy, there existed an 
archetypal world of Ideas, formed by God, the per- 
fect model of the sensible universe ; corresponding, 
so far as what is divine may be compared with 
what is human, to the plan of a building or city 
which an architect forms in his own mind before 
commencing its erection. The faculty by which 
God disposed and arranged the world of Ideas 
was his Logos, Beason, or Intellect. This world, 
according to one representation, was supposed 
to have its seat in the Logos or Mind of God; 
according to another, it was identified with the 
Logos. The Platonic philosophy further taught, 
that the Ideas of God were not merely the arche- 
types, but, in scholastic language, the essential 
forims, of all created things.* In this philosophy, 
matter in its primary state^ primitive matter, if I 
may so speak, was regarded merely as the sub- 
stratum of attributes, being in itself devoid of all. 
Attributes, it was conceived, were impressed upon, 
it by the Ideas of God, which Philo often speaks 

* [For an account of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, see the author’s 
BTidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. Ill Additional 
Note A.] 
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of under the figure of seals. These Ideas, indeed, 
constituted those attributes, becoming connected 
with primitive matter in an incomprehensible man- 
ner, and thus giving form and being to all things 
sensible. But the seat of these Ideas, these for- 
mative principles, being the Logos or Intellect of 
God, — or, according to the other representation 
mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos, — 
the Logos was, in consequence, represented as the 
great agent in creation. This doctrine being set- 
tled, the meaning of the term gradually extended 
itself by a natural process, and came at last to 
comprehend all the attributes of Qod manifested in 
the creation and government of the universe. These 
attributes, abstractly from God himself, were made 
an object of thought under the name of the Logos. 
The Logos thus conceived of was necessarily per- 
sonified or spoken of figuratively as a person. In 
our own language, in describing its agency,— 
agency in its nature personal and to be ultimately 
referred to Qod, — we might indeed avoid attach- 
ing a personal character to the Logos considered 
abstractly from God, by the use of the neuter pro- 
noun it. Thus we might say. All things were 
made by it But the Greek language afforded 
no such resource, the relative pronoun in concord 
with Logos being necessarily masculine. Thus 
the Logos or Intellect of God came to be, figu- 
ratively or literally, conceived of as an iaterme- 
diate being between God and his creature^, the 
great agent in the creation and government of 
the. universe. 
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Obsolete as this mode of conception has now 
become, there is a foundation for it in the nature 
of the being contemplated, and of the human 
mind. The Deity conceived of as existing within 
himself, removed from all distinct apprehension of 
created intelligences, dwelling alone in his unap- 
proachable and unima^nable infinity of perfec- 
tions, presents a different object to the mind from 
the Deity operating around us and within us, and 
manifesting himself, as it were, even to our senses. 
It is not strange, therefore, that these two concep- 
tions of him have been regarded apart, and more 
or less separated from each other. The notion of 
the Logos, it is true, is obsolete; but we find 
something analogous to it in the use of the term 
Nature in modern times. Employed as this often 
is, the mind seems to rest in some indistinct notion 
of an agency inferior to the Supreme, or an agency, 
to say the least, which is not referred directly to 
God. 

The conception and the name of the Logos 
were familiar at the time when St, John wrote. 
They occur in the Apocryphal book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon. The writer, speaking of the destruc- 
tion of the first-born of the Egyptians, says (ch. 
xviill5): — , 

“ Thine almighly Logos leaped down from heav- 
en, from his royal throne, a fierce wanior, into the 
midst of a land of destruction.*^ 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer 
ascribed to Solomon, he is represented as thus 
addressing God (ch. ix. 1, 2) : 
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“ Gk)d of Dur fathers, and Lord of mercy, 

Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 

And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.” 

The terms, the Logos of Ood^ and the Wisdom of 
God^ are here used as nearly equivalent in signifi- 
cation. A certain distinction was sometimes made 
between them ; but they were often considered as 
the same. In the book just quoted we find strong 
personifications of Wisdom,* considered as an at- 
tribute of God, and described in such language 
as was afterwards applied to the Logos. In the 
Proverbs there are similar personifications of Wis- 
dom, t which the Christian Faihers commonly un- 
derstood of the Logos. 

The use of the word “ Logos,’’ in the sense that 
has been assigned to it, was derived from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. But we find among the Jews a 
similar mode of conceiving and speaking of the 
operations of God, unconnected with this philoso- 
phy, and appeariag in the use of a different term, 
the Spirit of Ood^ or the Holy Spirit. By either 
expression, in its primary theological sense, was 
intended those attributes, or that power of God, 
which operated among men to produce effects that 
were believed to be conformable to his will, as 
manifested in the laws of his moral government. 
Thus the miracles of a teacher from God, the 
direct influences of God upon the minds of men, 
and all causes tending to advance men in exceh 
lence, moral and intellectual, were referred to the 

* Oh. vii., viii.j x. 

t Oh. Tiit See also ch. i. 20, seqq.; c£. iii. 19. 
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Holy Spirit. The idea of its invisible operation 
was associated with it. To express what has been 
said in different terms, it denoted the unseen Power 
of God, acting upon the minds of men in the direct 
or indirect production of moral goodness, or intel- 
lectual ability, in the communication of truth, and 
in the conferring of supernatural powers. The con- 
ception is of the same class with that of the Logos ; 
and the Holy Spirit is in some instances strongly 
personified, as by our Saviour in his last discourse 
with his Apostles. The divine Power which was 
manifested in Christ might be ascribed indifferently 
to the Spirit, or to the Logos, of God, as the reader 
or hearer was more conversant with the one term 
or the other. St. John, writing in Asia Minor, 
where many for whom he intended his Gospel 
were familiar with the conception of the Logos, 
has, probably for this reason, adopted the term 
“ Logos,” in the proem of his Gospel, to express 
that manifestation of God by Christ which is else- 
where referred to the Spirit of God * 

* It may be observed, that, amid the confusion and inconsistency 
of those couce|)tiona of the earlier Eathers which afterwards scttlod 
into tho doctrine of the Trinity, wo often find tho Holy Spirit and 
thel^ogos spoken of as the same power of God. Thus Justin Mar- 
tyr, in reference to the miraculous conception of Christ, says (Apolo- 
gia Prima, c. 33. p. 54); “We must not understand by tho Spirit 
and the power from God anything different from the Logod, who is 
the First-born of God.” Theophilns of Antioch says (Ad Autolycnm, 
Lib. II. $ 10), that “the Logos is the Spirit of God and his Wisdom”; 
though he elsewhere (Ibid $ 15 et § 16) makes a Trinity of God, his 
Logos, and has Wisdom. Tho Wisdom of God was commonly con- 
ceived of as the Logos of God, bnt IrenEcus, like Tlicophiins, gives 
the former name to the Holy Spirit. (See Lib. IV. c. 20.) Ter- 
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But to return. The conception that has heen 
described having been formed of the Logos, and 
the Logos being, .as I have said, necessarily per- 
sonified, or spoken of figuratively as a person, it 
soon followed, as a natural consequence, that the 
Logos was by many hypostatized or conceived of 
as a proper person.* When the corrective of ex- 
perience and actual knowledge cannot be applied, 
what is strongly imagined is very likely to be re- 
garded as having a real existence ; and the philos- 
ophy of the ancients was composed in great part 
of such imaginations. The Logos, it is to be rec- 
ollected, was that power by which God disposed 
ill order the Ideas of the archetypal world. But 
in particular reference to the creation of the ma- 
terial universe, the Logos .came in time to be con- 
ceived of by many as hypostatized, as a proper 
person going forth, as it were, from God in order 
to execute the plan prepared, to dispose and ar- 
range all things conformably to it, and to give 

tuUian pays (Adyers. Praxeam, c. 26) : The Spirit of God [the 
Spirit spoken of in the account of the miraculous conception] is the 
samo as the Logos.- For as, when John says, ITAe Logos was made 
fleshy we by the Logos understand the Spirit, so here we perceive the 
Logos to be intended under the name of the Spirit Eor as the Spirit 
is the substance of the Logos, so the Logos is the operation of the 
Spirit and the two are one thing. What I when John said that 
the Logos was made flesh, and the angel, that the Spirit was to he 
made flesh, did they mean anything different ? ” See also c. 14 ; 
Advers. Marcion. Lib. V. c. 8, et alibi smpe ; Irenseus, Coni Hssres. 
Idb. V. c. 1. § 2. 

* It will be convenient in what follows to Use tlie terms p&rsonijy 
and hypostatmt their coirelativcs, as distinguished from ea(^ 
other according to the senses assigned them in the text. 
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sensible forms to primitive matter ^ by impressing it 
with the Ideas of the archetypal world. In many 
cases in which the term Logos ” occurs, if wc 
understand by it the Disposing Power of God in 
a sense conformable to the notions explained, wc 
may have a clearer idea of its meaning, than if we 
render it by the term “Reason,” or “ Wisdom,” or 
any other which our language offers. 

In the writings of Philo, who was contemporary 
with our Saviour, we find the Logos clearly and 
frequently hypostatized. According to him, con- 
sidered as a person, the Logos is a god. In a 
passage which has been closely imitated by Ori- 
gen, he says : “ Let us inquire if there are really 
two Gods.” He answers ; “ The true God is one, 
but there are many who, in a less strict use of lan- 
guage, are called gods.” The true God, he says, 
is denoted by that name with the article ; others 
have it without the article ; and thus his most ven- 
erable Logos is called God without the article/ 
“ No one,” he says, “ can comprehend the nature of 
God; it is well if we can comprehend his mme, 
that is, the Logos, his interpreter ; for he may bo 
considered, perhaps, as the god of us imperfect 
beings, but the Most Higti as the God of the 
wise and perfect.” f He represents the Logos as 

* 

* De Somniis, Lib. L c. 39. 0pp. I. 655. Domp. Origon’s Com- 
ment. in Joan. Tom. II. Opp, lY. 50, 51. Clement of Alexandria, ro- 
making on Genesis iv. 25, .says, Oiy^p eelij, TrpoaelTrep 6 rfi 
Tou ^p6pov TTpord^ei ruv TravroKpdropa hrlk^a-as, — Stromat. HL 
§ 12, p. 546 [See before, p. 120, note.] 

+ Xegg. Allegorr. Lib. III. c. 73. Opp. 1. 128. 
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the instrument (opyavov) of God in the creation 
of the universe; as the image of God, by whom 
the universe was fashioned ; as used by him, like 
a helm, in directing the course of all things; as 
he who himself sits at the helm and orders all 
things; and as his first-born son, his vicegerent 
in the government of the world * “ Those,” says 
Philo, “who have true knowledge [knowledge of 

God] are rightly called sons of God Let 

him, then, who is not yet worthy to be called a 
son of God, strive to fashion himself to the re- 
semblance of God’s first-born Logos, the most 
ancient angel, being, as it were, an archangel with 
many titles.” f A little after, he calls the Logos 
“ the eternal image of God ” ; and elsewhere 
applies to him the epithet “ eternal,” He repre- 
sents the Logos as a mediator between God and 
his creatures. To the archangel, the most an- 
cient Logos, God freely granted the high dis- 
tinction of standing between and separating the 
creation from its Creator. With the immortal 
being, he intercedes for what is mortal and perish- 
ing. He announces the will of the Ruler to his 
subjects. Being neither unoriginated like God, 
nor originated like man, but standing between 
the two extremes, he is a hostage to both ; being 
a pledge to the Creator that the whole race of 

* De Chenibiia, c. 35. L 162. Monarchi(L, Xiib. H* c. 5. 0pp. 

H. 225. De Migrat. Abrahanu^ c. 1. I. 437. De Cherdblm, c. 11. 

I, 145. De Agricultnr4, c. 12. 1. 308. 

t De Gonfasione Linguanun, c. 28, I. 426, 427. [See before^ 

pp. 220, 221.] 
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men shall never fall away and revolt, preferring 
disorder to order; and giving assurance to the 
creature that the God of Mercy will never neglect 
what he has made.” * 

Such conceptions are expressed by Philo con- 
cerning the Logos as a person. If his represen- 
tations of him, so far as they have been quoted, 
are not perfectly consistent, they do not imply that 
he wavered much in the view of his character; 
and these representations were received by the 
early Fathers as the groundwork of their doctrine 
concerning the personal Logos. But upon further 
examination, the opinions of Philo will appear 
more unsettled and unsteady; and new concep- 
tions will present themselves. To these we shall 
advert hereafter. It is only necessary here to oh-.* 
serve, that in his opinions relating to this subject 
there was little fixedness or consistency. The 
images which floated before his mind changed 
their forms. Throughout his writings, he often 
speaks of the personal agency of the Deity in lan- 
guage as simple as that of the Old Testament. 
In a large portion of the passages in which he 
makes mention of the Logos, it may be doubted 
wl^ther he conceived of it, for the time^ otherwise 
than as au attribute or attributes of God. On the 
other hand, it is also to be observed, that the influ-» 
ence of his Platonism, when it was ascendant in his 
mind, id not terminate in hypostatizing the Logos 
alone among the powers or attributes of God. 


Qtds Beram Divinarum HsBres, c. 42. 1. 501, 502. 
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From the explanations which have been given 
of the conceptions concerning the Logos of God, 
it will appear that this term properly denoted an 
attribute or attributes of God; and that upon the 
notion of an attribute or attributes the idea of per- 
sonality was superinduced. Let us now consider 
the probable meaning of the first words of St 
John’s Gospel. 

“ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Lo- 
gos was with God, and the Logos was God.” 

These words admit, I think, only of two ex- 
planations. Either St. John used the word “ Lo- 
gos” simply to denote the Conception of those 
attributes of God which are manifested in the 
creation and government of the universe ; and in 
the last clause intended to declare, that, in the 
contemplation of them, no other being but God is 
to be contemplated, and that all their operations 
are to be referred directly to him ; — or he meant 
to speak of those attributes as hypostatized, and 
to represent the Logos of God as a proper person 
(such as he is described by Philo), the minister 
and vicegerent of God, who, always acting by the 
power, and conformably to the will, of God, might 
rhetorically be called God, according to the figure 
by which we transfer to an agent the name of his 
principaL 

It is contended, indeed, that his words admit of 
a different meaning; that the Logos is here spoken 
of as a proper person ; but that this person is, at 
the same time, declared to be, literally, God. But 
if we so understand St. John, his words will express 
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a contradiction in terms. “ The Logos,” he says, 
*'was WITH God,” which, if the Logos be a per- 
son, necessarily implies that he is a different person 
from God. Whoever is with any being must be 
diverse from that being with whom he is. As far, 
then, as we may be assured that St. John did not 
affirm an absurdity in terms, so far we may be 
assured that he did not affirm that the Logos, 
being a person with God, was also, literally, God. 
Of the Evangelist we may here say, as Tertullian 
says concerning another passage quoted from him : 

Secundum omnia [in suo evangelio] potius quam 
adversus omnia, etiam adversus suos sensus inter- 
pretandus”; — He is to be explained conforma- 
bly to all, rather than in opposition to all that he 
has elsewhere written, and in opposition, too, to 
the sense of the words themselves.”* Here, there- 
fore, we dismiss the Trinitarian exposition, and 
proceed to consider how the passage is to be un- 
derstood. 

We have now only to choose between the two 
explanations first given. St. John has personified^ 
or he has hijpostatized the Logos. He has spoken 
of the Logos simply as of the attributes, or, as we 
may say, the Power of God, manifested in his 
works ; or he has adopted the philosophy of some 
of his contemporaries, and intended to represent 
this Power as a person. 

Whether St. John did or did not adopt this Pla- 
tonic conception, is a question not important to be 
settled in order to determine our own judgment 

* [Tertullian. advers. Praseam, c. 26 .] 
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concerning its truth. But that he did not, is ren- 
dered probable by his not alluding to it elsewhere 
in his Grospelj and by his never in any other place 
introducing an intermediate agent between God 
and his creation, or referring the Divine Power 
manifested in Christ to any other being hut God 
himself. It is unlikely that he would receive a 
doctrine of this kind, which had not been taught 
by his Master ; and neither he nor any other of the 
Evangelists has recorded that this doctrine was 
taught by Christ. The nature of the doctrine 
itself, which presents the strange conception of an 
hypostatized attribute or attributes, would alone 
forbid the supposition of its having such an origin. 
It is clearly traced to a different source, to a phi- 
losophy which, considering St, John’s intellectual 
habits and his manner of life, was not likely to 
have a strong influence over his mind. 

But, setting aside these considerations, the pas- 
sage itself affords, pefbaps, sufficient reason for 
believing that the Evangelist did not intend to 
speak of an hypostatized Logos. “ The Logos,’’ 
he says, ‘'was God,” that is, the Supreme Being. 
If we conceive of the Logos as a person, the agent 
of God, those words considered in themselves ad- 
mit, as I have said, of a figurative sense. But 
they 'would express an assertion which is made by 
no other writer who entertained this conception of 
the Logos. Philo, or the earlier Christian Fathers, 
would, equally, have shrunk from asserting the 
Logos to be God, as the word “ God” is used by 
us. The earlier Fathers understood the term 
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** godj’’ as hore used by St. J ohu, in an inferior 
sense, regarding it as denoting what we might 
express in English by saying, that the Logos was 
a divine being ” But this, unquestionably, is 
not its true sense. St. John, having just used the 
word 0€o?, “ God,*^ to denote the Supreme Being, 
would not in the next clause thus vary its. signifi- 
cation ; and corresponding lilrewise to what I have 
before observed,* his general use of this term, like 
that of the other Apostles and Evangelists, was 
the same with our own use of the name “ God.’’ 
Assuming, then, that the word 0eo5j “ God,” in the 
passage before us, denotes the Deity, What purpose 
or inducement could St. John have had to assert, 
in a figurative sense, that the Logos was the Deity, 
upon the supposition that he believed the Logos 
to be a distinct person, the agent of the Deity? 
I think none can be conjectured. 

Thus far, I have been arguing merely against 
the supposition, that St. John adopted the Platonic 
conception of an hypostatized Logos. But as to 
the further supposition, that he believed his Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, to have been not a man, properly 
speaking, but that Logos clothed in flesh, it is here 
sufficient, after all that has been said, to remark its 
inconsistency with the whole character of his narra- 
tive and those of the other Evangelists, and with 
every other part of the New Testament. Had St. 
John believed his Master to be an incarnation of a 
great being, to whom the name Logos might be 
applied, superior to all other beings except God, 

* See before, pp. 300, 301. 
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we could, with our present view of the character of 
the Apostle, assign no other ground for this belief 
than an assurance of the fact, resting upon mirac- 
ulous evidence. Had he, then, held this belief, 
he would everywhere have spoken of his Master 
conformably to it. Christ would have appeared 
throughout his Gospel and the other Gospels, not 
as a man, which he was not, but as the incarnate 
Logos, which he was. No reason can be assigned 
why he should not have been usually denominated 
by that name, his real character kept constantly in 
view, and all his words, actions, and suiFerings cor- 
rectly represented as those of the agent interme- 
diate between God and his universe. 

Let us now examine whether the language of 
the Apostle can be better explained, if we under- 
stand him as using the term Logos” merely to 
denote the attributes of God manifested in his 
works. It was his purpose, in the introduction of 
his Gospel, to declare that Christianity had the 
same divine origin as the universe itself; that it 
was to be considered as proceeding from the same 
power of God. Writing in Asia Minor, for readers 
by many of whom the term “ Logos ” was more 
familiarly, used than any other to express the attri- 
butes of God viewed in relation to his creatures, 
he adopted this term to convey his meaning, be- 
cause, from their associations with it, it was jB.tJ:ed 
particularly to impress and affect their minds ; 
thus connecting the great truth which he taught 
with their former modes of thinking and speaking. 
But upon the idea primarily expressed by this 
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ternij a new conception, the conception of the 
proper personality of those attributes, had been 
superinduced. This doctrine, then, the doctrine of 
an hypostatized Logos, it appears to have been his 
purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, I 
think, against being understood to countenance it. 
The Logos, he teaches, was not the agent of God, 
but God himself. Using the term merely to de- 
note the attributes of God as manifested in his 
works, he teaches that the operations of the Logos 
are the operations of God; that all conceived of 
under that name is to be referred immediately to 
God ; that in speaking of the Logos we speak of 
God, “ that the Logos is God.’^ 

*The Platonic conception of a personal Logos, 
distinct from God, was the embryo form of the 
Christian Trinity. If, therefore, the view just 
given of the purpose of St. John be correct, it is 
a remarkable fact, that his language has been al- 
leged as a main support of that very doctrine, the 
rudiments of which it was intended to oppose. 

Considering how prevalent was the conception 
of the Logos as a distinct being from God, it is 
difficult to suppose that St. John did not have it 
in mind. But it is td be observed, that the pre- 
ceding explanation of his words is independent of 
this supposition, and that they are to be under- 
stood in the same manner, whether they are sup- 
posed to refer to that conception or not. 

It is, then, of the attributes of God as displayed 
in the creation and government of the world, that 
St. John speaks under the name of '^the Logos.” 
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To this name we have none equivalent in English, 
for we have not the conception which it was in- 
tended to express. In rendering the first eighteen 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, I shall adopt the term 
Power of God.” It is, perhaps, as nearly equiva- 
lent as any that we can conveniently use. But in 
order to enter into the meaning of the passage, we 
must associate with this term, not the meaning 
alone which the English words might suggest ac- 
cording to their common use, but the whole notion 
of the Logos as present to the mind of the Apostle. 

Adopting this term, we may say that the Power 
of God, personified, is the subject of the introduc- 
tory verses of his Gospel. It is first said to be 
God, and afterwards declared to have become a 
man. It is first regarded in its relation to God in 
whom it resides, and afterwards in its relation to 
Jesus through whom it was manifested. Viewed 
in the former relatiopy. what may be said of the 
Power of God is true of God ; the terms become 
identical in their purport. Viewed in the latter re- 
lation, whatever is true of the Power of God is 
true of Christ, considered as the minister of God. 
His words were the words of God, his miracles 
were performed by the power of God. In the use 
of such figurative language, the heading term sel- 
dom preserves throughout the same determinate 
significance; its meaning varies, assuming a new 
aspect according to the relations in which it is pre- 
sented. Thus, an attribute may be Spoken of as 
personified, then simply as an attribute, and then, 
again, as identified with the subject in which it 

32 
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resides, or the agent through whom it is manifested 
In regard to the personification of the Logos by St 
John, which is a principal source of embarrassment 
to a modern, reader, it was, as I have said, insep- 
arable from the terms in which the conception was 
expressed, the actions ascribed to the Logos being 
of a personal character, and the use of the neuter 
pronoun being precluded by the syntax of the 
Greek language. St. John, then, says : — 

“ In the beginning was the Power of God, and 
the Power of God was with God, and the Power 
of God was God. He was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, and without 
him nothing was made which was made. In him 
was the source of blessedness and the source of 
blessedness was the light for man. And the light 
is shining in darkness ; though the darkness was 
not penetrated by it, 

“ There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was John. This man came as a witness, to bear 
testimony concerning the light, that all might be- 
lieve through him. He was not the light, but he 
came to bear testimony concerning the light. The 

• Ztoff, reniered in the Comtaon Yersion k/e. It is hero, however, 
nsed in Ike seime of as often in the New Testament. But 

the blessedness spokett of is that Whidx is communicated^ not that which 
is enjoyed, by the Logos. I do not perceive, therefore, that the sense 
of the original can be expressed more concisely in English than by 
the words which I have nsed. This blessedness is communicated 
through the revelation of religious truth ; the intellectual fight; — not 
“of men,*’ but “for men.” In other words, the revelation made by 
the Power of God through Christ, which is the light of the moral 
world, is the sonree of blessedness to men. 
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true light which shines on every man, was com- 
ing into the world. He was in the world, and by 
him the world was made, and the world acknowl- 
edged him not He came to his peculiar posses- 
sion, and his peculiar people received him not. 
But to as many as received him he gave a title to 
be^ohildren of God, — to those who had faith in 
him, — they being born not of any peculiar race,f 
nor through the will of the flesh, nor through the 
will of man, but being children of God, 

“ And the Power of God became a man,J and 
dwelt among us, full of favor and truth ; and we 
beheld his glory, such as an only son receives from 
a father. John bore testimony concerning him, 
and proclaimed. This is he of whom I said, He 
who was to come after me has gone before me, for 
he was my superior. — Of his inexhaustible store 
we all have received, even favor upon favor. For 

* “ The trae light,” that is, the Power of God, the Logos; so called 
because he is the source of the light, the revealer of religions truth. 

t Ouic ej alfAdrcuy^ literally, not of {partict^ar) raceSt aifia being 
here used in the senso of race, as in Acts xvii. 26, and by profane 
writers. Blood in English is used in a similar sense ; as in the ex- 
pression, “ They were of the same blood.” The meaning of the whole 
thirteenth Terse is, that the blessings of the Oospel were not confined 
to any particular race, as that of the Jews, and that none received 
them on the ground of natural descent, as children of Abraham ani 
the other patriarchs. 

t 2apf iycvcTOf rendered in the Common Version, “became flesh.” 
The word erdpf , in its primitive meaning fleshf is often used to de- 
note man. When it is said that the Logos, or the Power of God,, be- 
came a man, the meaning is that the Power of God was manifested 
in and exercised throngh a man. It is afterward, by a fi^rative use 
of language, identified with. Christ, in whom it is conceived of as ^ 
siding 
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the Law was given by Moses, the Favor and the 
Truth* came by Jesus Christ. No man has ever 
seen God; the only Son, who is on the bosom of 
the Father, he has made him known,” 

In a note on this passage, I have explained the 
words, the Logos became flesh,” or “ the Power 
of God became a man,” as meaning that “the 
power of God was manifested in a man,” that*“it 
was exercised through him,” “it resided in him.” 
To one familiar with the uses of figurative lan- 
guage, the interpretation may appear obvious. 
Some Trinitarians, however, may object to it as 
forced. I would, therefore, ask him who believes 
that by the Logos is meant the second person of 
the Trinity, to consider the exposition which he 
himself puts upon the words, According to this, 
the second person of the Trinity, the Son, who is 
himself God, became a man, or, to adopt the ren- 
dering of the Common Version, was made flesh. 
God became a man, or was made flesh. By the 
word rendered became or loas made^ the Trinitarian 
understands to be meant, that he loas liypostatically 
wilted to a man, was so united to a man as to cour 
stitute with Mm hut one person. It is a sense of the 
Greek word ^evero not to be found elsewhere ; to 
say nothing of the meaning of the whole sentence, 
if it may bjs called a meaning, which results from 
giving eyepero this unauthorized signification. The 
Antitrinitarian, on the other hand, understands the 

* “ The Favor and the Truth,” ^ V These terms 

are here used to denote the Christian dispensation, the religion of 
mercy and tmth. 
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word as equivalent to “ became,” in that figurative 
sense in which we say that one thing is, or be- 
comes, another, when it manifests its properties 
in that other thing so spoken of. He perceives 
as little difficulty in the language, as in that with 
which Thomson commences his Hymn on the 
Seasons: — 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God.” 

/ 

As the Seasons are figuratively called God, be- 
cause God in them displays his attributes, so the 
Logos is figuratively called a man, because in 
Christ were manifested the same Divine Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness by which the universe 
was created. 

It is by no means uncommon to find in the 
same passage an attribute or a quality, now 
viewed in the abstract and personified, and then 
presented to the imagination as embodied in an 
individual or individuals. Thus Thomson, on the 
same page in the volume before me from which I 
made the last quotation, says: — 

" Heaven-hom Truth 

Wore the red marks of Superstition’s scourge.” 

It is Truth considered in the abstract, which is 
described as heaven-born, or revealed from heaven ; 
it is those who held the truth who were scourged 
by Superstition. Other similar examples might 
be adduced. I will give one expressly conformed 
in its general character to the passage under con- 
sideration, in which no person accustomed to the 
32 * 
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use of figurative language will suppose that its 
proper limits are transgressed. 

Goodness is seated on the throne of God^ and 
directs his omnipotence. It is the blessedness of all 
holy ayid happy beings to contemplate lier^ the Sur 
preme Beauty^ and become more and more conformed 
to her image. It is by her that the universe is aU 
tiined^ and filled with harmony. She descended from 
heaven^ and in the person of Christ displayed her 
loveliness; and called men to obey her lawsy and 
enter her kingdom of light and joy. But she ad- 
dressed those whom their vices and bigotry had made 
blind and deaf. She was rejectedy despisedy hatedy 
persecutedy crucified. 

It may appear from what has been said, that the 
figure by which St. John speaks of the Logos as 
becoming a man, or, in other words, of Christ as 
being the Logos, belongs to a class in common 
use. But it might have been sufficient at once to 
observe, that analogous modes of expression are 
used even by Philo, though he regarded the Logos 
as a proper person. Considering the Logos as the 
agent of God in the creation and government of 
all, the being through whom God is manifested, 
Philo applies that name to other beings, the agents 
of God’s will. Ih this use of the term, it may 
seem that, the Logos being viewed as the pri- 
mal, universal manifestation of God, all particular 
manifestations are referred to it by Philo, as parts 
to a whole ; — or the one Logos is supposed to act 
in every particular Logos, using all as its minis- 
ters, However this may be, he familiarly calls the 
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angels “Logoi”* (in the plural), and applies the 
term also to men. Thus he speaJss of Moses as 
‘‘the lawgiving Logos,” as “the divine Logos,” 
and, when he interceded for the Israelites, as “the 
supplicating Logos of Gfod.”f Aaron is called 
“ the sacred Logos.” J The same title is given to 
Phinehas, upon occasion of his staying the plague '' 
in the Jewish camp.§ And the high-priest is re- 
peatedly called “ Logos.” || Such language being 
common, the contemporaries of St. John would 
readily understand him, when he spoke of the 
Logos becoming a man, or of Christ as being the 
Logos. When, afterwards, the Christian Fathers, 
regarding the Logos as hypostatized, supposed it 
to have become incarnate in Christ, they, of course, 
put a new sense upon the words of the Apostle. 

I MAY here take notice of a supposed analogy, 
which I believe does not exist, between the intro- 
ductory verses of St. John’s Gospel and those with 
which he commences his First Epistle. In the 
latter, by the expression rendered in the Common 
Version “word of life” (Xoyo? he in- 

tends, I think, merely the Christian doctrine, “ the 
life-giving doctrine ” ; and has no reference to the 
philosophical notion of the Logos of God. This 

* De PosteritatQ Gaiai, c. 26. 1. 242. Be Confasione Ling;namai, 
c. 8, 1. 409, et alibi stepe. [Sse OhrietiatL Bxaminer for May 1836, 
Yol. XX. p. 229.] 

t Be Migrat. Abrahami, cc. 5, 15, 21. 1. 44D, 449, 455. 

t Legg. Allegorr. Lib. I. c. 24. 0pp. I, 59. 

§ QiUs Bemm divinaram Hares, c. 42. L 501, 

i Be Gigantibns, c. 11. 1, 259. Be Migrat. Abraliami, c. 18. 1 452. 
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expression, and others similar, are used elsewhere 
in the New Testament in the same sense * The 
commencement of the Epistle may be thus ren- 
dered ; — 

“ What took place from the beginning,! what 
wc have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, 
what we have beheld, and our hands have handled, 
concerning the life-giving doctrine; — for Life has 
been revealed, and we saw and bear testimony, 
and announce to you that Eternal Life which was 
with the Father, and has been revealed to us; — 
what we have seen and heard, we announce to 
you, so that you may share with us, whose lot is 
with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ’* 

Notwithstanding the coincidence of some words, 
used in different senses, it is obvious that the pur- 
pose of St. John in the passage just quoted was 
wholly different from that which appears in the 
introduction of his Gospel. In the latter he in- 
tended to afErm that the Christian revelation was 
to be referred to the same Divine Wisdom, Good- 
ness, and Power by which the world was created 
and is governed. In the first verses of his Epistle 


* See PhiUppiaos ii. 16; Acts t. 20; John yi. 63, 68; Eomons 
yiii. 2, etc. 

t That is, *‘froni the beginning of the Christian dispensation.'’ 
The terms, 3ar or from ihf h^nning, commonly 

occur in St. John’s writings in reference to the beginning of a period 
determined only by the connection in which the words occur. Thns 
in the second chapter of this Epistle, veme 7, he says: “Beloyed, I 
write you no new commandment, but an old commandment, which 
you have had from the beginning [rather, from the firsty^ See also 
Epistle, ii. 24 ; iiL 11 ; Gospel, vi. 64 ; xv. 27 ; xyi. 4, etc. 
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he merely affirms that what he had taught con- 
cerning this revelation rested upon his own per- 
sonal knowledge, upon the testimony of his senses.* 

We will here conclude our examination of pas- 
sages adduced by Trinitarians. I have remarked 
upon those which will generally be considered as 
most important, and it would be useless to pro- 
ceed further. As to any of which I have omitted 
to take notice, it will be easy to apply to them the 
principles and facts which have been stated and 
illustrated. 

In treating of the Proem of Bt. John’s Gospel, 
we have had occasion partially to consider the doc- 
trine of the Platonic Logos, the germ of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. In the next section I shall proceed 
to give some further account of it, and of the con- 
ceptions connected with it; my purpose being to 
bring into view some particulars, not generally 
attended to, concerning the origin, relations, and 
character of the doctrine of the Trinity as it existed 
during the first four centuries. 


* There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12, 13), and 
another in the Apocalypse (xix. 13), in which the conception of the 
Logos as an attribute or attributes of God appears to be introduced, 
as in the introduction of St. John’s Gospel. But it would not be to 
our present purpose to remark upon them further. 



SECTION X. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOCOS. 

It is in the writings of Philo that we find the 
doctrine of the Logos first developed ; and his con- 
ceptions concerning this, as well as other subjects 
connected with theology, deserve to be attentively 
studied. 

Philo, it will be recollected, was of Alexandria, 
a contemporary of Christ, a Jewish Platonist. No 
individual, since the time of the Apostles, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Augustine, has exercised so 
considerable and lasting influence upon the opin- 
ions of the whole Christian world, as this learned 
and eloquent Jew. His influence operated through 
the early Christian Fathers, particularly those, of 
Alexandria. To the distinction which he has thus 
attained, he had no claim from the clearness or 
consistency of his speculations, or any power of 
argument. In his mind, imagination had seized 
upon the whole domain of speculative reason. As 
an interpreter, he melted down the literal meaning 
of the Old Testament, and recast it in fanciful 
allegories. In following him in Ms expositions, 
which constitute far the greater part of his works, 
the reader is bewildered by a constant succession 
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of metamorphoses. His unsubstantial conceptions 
on other subjects retain no permanent form. But 
he sometimes pours forth noble thoughts in a 
stream of overflowing eloquence.* His morality 
isj for the most part, correct; and, considering his 
age and the circumstances under which he wrote, 
wonderfully pure and elevated. He seems to have 
been deeply penetrated by sentiments of true re- 
ligion, and thus separated, like the early Christians, 
from the world around him. Though verging to- 
ward asceticism in his morality, and mysticism in 
his religious feelings, he stopped short of the ex- 
travagances of both. His general conceptions of 
the Divinity are those of an enlightened Christian ; 
and his imaginations concerning the powers and 
operations of God, if untenable, are but seldom 
offensive even to a modern reader. !His visionary 
speculations concerning him seem to have been 
rebuked by the severe genius of the Jewish re- 
ligion, and to float on the confines which separate 
poetry and rhetoric from philosophy. For the 
.most part, he speaks of God, not only as the first 
cause, but as the Immediate agent in the produc- 
tion of beings and events, without superadding 
anything in this respect to the representations of 
the Old Testament. There are many passages in 
which he introduces the Logos, and other powers 
or attributes of God, as instrumental agents of the 
Deity, that might be explained as the language of 

* [See, for example, a striking passage from Philo (De Opific'io 
Mundi, c. 33. 1. 15, 16), translated and illustrated by Mr. Korton in 
riiristian Examiner for September 1827, Vol. IV. p. 377J * 
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bold personificatiorij such as is applied to Wisdom 
in the Proverbs and the Apocrypha. But his im- 
aginations occasionally, or permanently, passed 
into opinions ; and there are passages in his writ- 
ings which prove that he sometimes, if not always, 
conceived of the Logos and of other attributes of 
God as proper persons. Of those relating to the 
Logos I have already given examples. 

From Philo the Catholic Fathers borrowed their 
doctrine of the Logos, and the Gnostics, I may 
add, much of the material of their systems of 
iEons.* The Fathers copied his conceptions, his 

* As 1 shall in this section occasionally refer to the Gnostics, I will 
here give sneh a brief account of them as may he necessary to illus- 
trate those lefarences. The term “ Gnostics ” is a general name ap- 
pliocL to various sects of Christians having much in common, who 
early distinguished themselves from the great body of believers. 
They existed principally daring the first three centuries. Their 
most distinctive opinion was the belief that the material world was 
created by an imperfect being, far inferior to God, — the Demiurgus 
or Creator; from whom also they supposed the Jewish dispensation 
to have proceeded. Christ was in their view the messenger of the 
Supreme God to deliver men irom the reigu of the Creator. 

But those opinions to which 1 shall have occasion to refer con- 
cerned the development of beings from the Supreme God. Respect- 
ing this subject, different sects had difierent schemes. Concerning 
all, our information is imperfect ; but that of tAe Vcd&eitinianSi as re- 
formed by Ptolemy, or the PtolomsBO-Yalentinian theory, as it may 
be called, is the best known, was the most prevalent, and may serve 
as a specimen of their general character. According to this theory, 
God was conceived of as having dwelt from eternity with Silence, or 
Thought, or Benevolence, (for these different names are used,) who 
appears dimly shadowed forth as the hypostatized spouse of God. 
Silence becoming pregnant through his power, the first and greatest 
emanation from God, Intellect (Nous), was produced, with Truth for 
Ins spouse, and from Intellect and Truth were then emitted Reason 
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distinciion.s, Inti language, and his illustrations. 
Our interest is consequcnily excited to learn all 
that may be known of his opinions concerning 
this subject. The inquiry will show us how im- 
perfect and changeable was his notion of an 
hypostatized Logos, and will at the same time 
open to us a prospect of speculations respect- 
ing the Divine Nature, the most foreign from 
our modes of thinking, but which have very ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

In the last section, I have given that view of 
Philo’s opinions concerning an hyppstatized^Logos 


(llie wilh lus fiRoiisi!, Life ; anti Man, with his spouse, the 

Churi‘11. 

Thu Gnoslicfi iiflVrtctl the reputation of superior wisrlom anil dis- 
eommtnit J niul in this mTiint^umcnt of emanations, we may perceive, 
I tliiuk, what tliey re^^arded as a more full development of ideas 
which, in their view, wore ipjnorantly oonfounrlufl toji^ther by other 
OhrlHtiuns. Uy these, {generally, no distinelion was made botwoen 
Intellect and Reason, the Nous and the Lottos ; the Gnostics, on the 
contrary, separated them from each other, and regarded the latter as 
comprehended In, and emanating from, the former. We Und some- 
thing analogous to their conception In Origen (Comment, in Joan- 
nom. 0pp. IV. 20, 21, 22, SC, 47), who represents the Logos of God 
as comprolionded in his Wisdom, and rufurring to rroverijs viii. 22 
(according to the Septuagiut), 'Th. I^rd wniWil 7«c, Mb uu- 

derstiinds Kt. »Tohn as iiieanhig, that the Logos was in Wisdom, 
whisii he Hiiys, 77«i vm in tha JU’jfinnintj, So also, I coiircivo, it 
WHS nnollicr runiicinent of tlic. (iiiosiics to Hciinruie the, enuiuatirm 
Mun from the omiimition L(>gos. Thu Logos wns I»y J’hilo rcgiinlcd 
as that imuge of (Soil after which miin was crtiivUMl, the archetypal 
nimi, tlia ))ritiml man. Rut the. (SnoMticH chose to supiirate these two 
clmriicicrs, and inadu a disllnct emHuntion of the Primal Man. 

In urrlcr fully to explain wfmt liiuii l>cun sai(i, it is necessary to re- 
mark, that the female emanations are merely hypostatised attributes 
or cuergitut of the male, and that the line of derivation from %h6 
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which is most commonly presented. But there is 
much more to be known. We will first consider 
how he speaks of the Logos in relation to the 
Wisdom of God. 

With the Wisdom of God, the Logos is ex- 
pressly identified by Philo.* He ascribes the same 
titles, character, and offices to both.f “ God,” he 
says, ** separated Wisdom from his other powers 
as the head and chief.” J He speaks of the uni- 
verse as formed by Divine Wisdom.^ 

But though he thus identifies the Wisdom with 
the Logos or Reason of God, yet he elsewhere 

Deity is tlitis to bs regarded : first latellect, tbeii the Logos, then the 
Primal Man. 

After those which have been mentioned, follows in the system a 
series of emanations, all, 1 conceive, hypostatized attributes or Ideas, 
of which it is here unnecessaiy to give a farther account. All thi^se 
emanations and the Deity himself were denominated that 
is, Immortals.” They constitnted the Plerom of the Gnostics, 
by which seems to have been meant “the Perfect Manifestation of 
the Deity.” The word was likewise used to denote the spiritual 
world inhabited by them, as distinguished from the material nni- 
verse. 

[For further information respecting the Gnostics, see the author’s 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, Vols. H. and IH. In 
relation to the principal subject of this note, see particularly Vol. III. 
p. 115, et aeqq.] 

* Legg. Allegorr. Lib. L c, 19, 0pp. X 65. Quod Doteidor jPo" 
tiori insidiari soleat, c. 31. 1. 213, 2U. 

t Legg. Allegorr. Lib, I. c 14. 0pp. L 61, 52 j comp. Da Confa- 
sione Linguarnm, e. 28. 1.427 — De MigratAbrahami, c. 8. 14425 
comp. De Somniis, Lib. I. c. 15. I 633.— De Congressu, c» 21. 
1. 536 5 comp. De Mundi Opificio, c. 6. I. 5.— De Profugis, c» 9. 
L553 

t Legg. Allegorr. Lib, IL c. 21. Opp. 1. 82. 

i Quis Eerom div. Hserea, c. 41. 1. 501. 
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represents Wisdom as the mother of the Logos; 
“ his Father being God, the Father of All, and his 
Mother being Wisdom, through whom all things 
are produced.” * In another place, the figure being 
borrowed from a passage on which he is comment- 
ing, he says, that “to his Logos God has given his 
Wisdom for a country where he may dwell as na- 
tive to the soil.” t 

He repeatedly represents Wisdom as the Spouse 
of God, and - the Mother of all things ; in the 
same manner (to notice his coincidence with the 
Gnostics) as, in the Ptolcmseo-Valentinian theory, 
Silence, Thought, or Benevolence is assigned as 
a spouse to the Divine Being. “ God,” he says, 
“we may rightly call the Father, and Wisdom the 
Mother, of this universe”; and the language which 
he uses in reference to this conception is as ab- 
horrent to our feelings of propriety, as that which 
Irenmus ascribes to the Valentinians.^ Elsewhere 
he calls “the Virtue and Wisdom of God the 
mother of all ” ; § and in another place he de- 
scribes , Wisdom as the daughter of God, “ al- 
ways delighting, rejoicing, and exulting in God 
her Father alone,” where, immediately after, he 
identifies her with the Logos. H Again, he repre- 
sents Wisdom, “ the daughter of God,” as properly 

* Do Pi'ofngis, c. 20. I. 562. • 

t JIu(t,o. 14. 1.557. 

$ Do Ebrictato, c. 8. I. 3C1 (conf. IrcnsQum cont. HosrBSOs, Lib. I. 
0 . 1). Quod Dot. Pot. insid. soloat, c. 16. 1 201, 202. Le Cheru- 
bim, 0 . U. L 148. ' 

$ Leg£r. Allegorr. Lib. II. c. 14. 0pp. I. 76, 

II Ibid., Lib. Lc. 19. 0pp. L 66, 
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to be called both male and female, both father and 
mother.* 

These varying accounts of the Wisdom of God 
seem to be, in great part, rhetorical personifica- 
tions. But when we recollect that the Wisdom is 
identified with the Logos of God by Philo, as by 
the Christian Fathers, we perceive how in his mind 
figures of speech were mixed up with opinions, 
shadows with what he thought substantial beings. 
The process by which his fancies indurated into 
doctrines was left too incomplete for his scheme to 
possess proper consistency. This will still further 
appear from what follows. 

The hypostatized Logos, it is to be borne iu 
mind, is an hypostatized attribute or attributes of 
God. But there are other attributes, or, as Philo 
denominates them, Powers of God, which 

appear hypostatized in his writings as distinctly 
and permanently as the Logos. Of this I will 
give some examples. From these it will be stien 
how imperfectly Philo’s theory was adjusted in his 
own mind, and how far he was from having settled 
the relation of the other Powers of God to the 
Logos. His conceptions have an analogy to the 
Valentinian system of iBons, and his hypostatizing 
these other Powers of God, if it did not giva Occa- 
sion to, at least countenanced, their speculations. 

The six cities of refuge, appointed by the Jewish 
Law, are, according to him, symbolical of Powers 


Do Profngis, c. 9. I. 553. 
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of Godj to whom men may fly for refuge. The 
most ancient, the strongest, the best, the metropo- 
lis, from which the others are, as it were, colonies, 
is the Divine Logos, the Mind, Intellect, or Reason 
of God. The other five are the Creative, by which 
he made the universe, which Moses, according to 
Philo, has called God; the Regal, by which be 
governs it, and which bears the name of Lord ; 
the Merciful; the Legislative which commands 
and rewards; and the Legislative which forbids 
and punishes. Over all these latter powers is the 
Divine Logos, the most ancient (or venerable) of 
intelligible things, the nearest to God, nothing in- 
tervening between him and that Being on whom 
he rests, Ilim who alone truly exists. Ho is the 
charioteer of the Powers of God, to whom God 
gives directions for the right guidance of the uni- 
verse.” * 

After having given different allegorical explana- 
tions of the two Cherubim who guarded the gate 
of Paradise, Philo says: “I have beard a yet higher 
doctrine from my soul, accustomed to be divinely 
inspired, and to utter oracles concerning things of 
which itself is ignorant. This doctrine, if I am 
able, I will give from memory. My soul then said 
to me, that with the one God who possesses true 
being, there are two highest and principal Powers, 
Goodness and Authority; that by Goodness all 
things are mad(^ and by Authority the creation is 
governed ; and that a third, which connects both, 

* Bo Proftigia, cc. IS, 19. I. 560, 551. Kespecting the Legislatire 
Fourdis, comp. Be SactiflGi. AboHs et OaSnl, 69. 1. 189. 
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being in the midst between them, is Reason (Lo- 
gos), for by Season (Logos) God both rules and 
is good,”* 

These two Powers of God under various names, 
sometimes called the Creative and the Regal, some- 
times Goodness and Authority, sometimes the Be- 
neficent and the Disciplinary, often appear in the 
writings of Philo. Sometimes they are spoken 
of, as in the passage last quoted, in connection 
with the Logos ; more frequently they are denomi- 
nated as the two highest Powers of God, without 
any mention of the Logos. To the latter, Philo, 
as we have seen, does not apply the name “ God” 
in its highest sense ; but of these two Powers he 
repeatedly says, that the proper name of the Crea- 
tive, the name given it by Moses, is God,” and 
the name of the Regal, “ Lord.” f 
When these Powers are spokezi of by Philo as 
subjected to the Logos, if he regarded the Logos 
as a person, it is clear that he regarded them as 
persons also; for he would not have subjected 
them, considered merely as the attributes uftJod, 
to the Logos, considered as a person distinct from 
God. 

But the idea of the conversion of an attribute or 
* Be Cherubim, o. 9. 1 143, 144* 

t I refer to some other of the paasegee in 'whioh 'thoy aro tnon- 
tioned. Be Saerific. Abelis ot C^^ni, e. X5, 1, 173, 174. Bo l^lan- 
tatione, c. 20. I. 342. Be Confuaione Linguarutn, c. 27. I. 42Q. 
Be Migmt. Abrohami, c, 22. 1. 464. Quis Borum div. Ilioroe, 0. 94, 

L 496. BeNommurnMutatione, cc.3,4. 1.581-583. Bo Somiiiis, 
Lib. I. c, 26. Bpp. I. 645. Be Sacrificant c. 9. II. 258. Be Legii- 
tione ad Calum, c. 1. II, 546. 
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power of God into a person had acquired no such 
fixedness and permanent form in the speculations 
of Philo, as in the Catholic doctrine of the Logos, 
or in Ptolemy’s system of JBons. Accordingly the 
two highest Powers of God, whose names are 
“ God” and ‘^Lord,” may seem often to bo only 
two aspects or characters under which he regarded 
the Supreme Being. After having spoken of them, 
by the names of the Creative and Regal, as sym- , 
bolized by the two Cherubim overshadowing the 
Mcrcy-seat, and entitled them, as usual, “ God” 
and “ Lord,” he defends his explanation by saying; 

“ For God, being indeed alone, is truly a Creator, 
since he brought into being the things which were 
not, and a King by nature, for none can more 
justly rule what is made than he who made it.” * 

“ It is customary,” lie says in another place, “ to 
use two appellations of the First Cause, that of 
'God’ and that of 'Lo3rd.’”| Yet there is no 
passage in his writings which seems more clearly 
to resolve them into mere attributes or characters 
of God, than one which is followed by such a de- 
scription of their personal agency as necessarily 
implies the conception of their being persons dis- 
tinct from God. It is in his book concerning 
Abraham; where he is allegorizing the appearance 
of the three angels to Abraham in the plain of 
Mamre. When the soul, ho says, is circumfused 
by divine light, it discerns three appearances of Otie 
object, the appcatancic of One as properly exist- 

* Dc Mosc, Lib, III. c. 8. 0pp. II. 150. 

t Qaia Beram dir* Haeros, c. 5. 1 476. 
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ing, and of two others as shadows rayed forth from 
Him, as we sometimes in the world of the senses 
see two shadows of a material object. Of these 
appearances, that in the midst is the Father of All, 
He who Is ; those on each side are his two most 
venerable Powers, the nearest to himself, the Crea- 
tive, God, and the Regal, Lord. Philo then adds, 
that God thus attended presents sometimes one 
and sometimes three images to the mental vision ; 
one, when the soul, thoroughly purified, rises above 
all idea of plurality to that unminglcd form of 
being which admits of no mixture, alone, and 
wholly independent; three, before it is yet initialed 
in the greater mysteries, and cannot contemplate 
Him who Is by himself alone, but needs the aid 
of something beside, and views him through his 
works as either creating or ruling.* 

Philo would here seem to intend, that the lan- 
guage concerning the two principal Powers of 
God, when they are spoken of as distinct persons, 
is but a figurative mode of representing the opera- 
tions of the Divine Being, accommodated to ihe 
weakness of those who cannot comprehend him as 
he is. But as he proceeds, in his earnestness to 
prove that the account of the three angels who ap- 
peared to Abraham is to be allegorized as relating 
to God and his two attendant Powers, he presents 
an opposite view. In the narrative of the destruo 
tion of Sodom, which immediately follows, only 

* Db Abrahamo, c. 24. 11. 18, 19. Comp. Do Sacrificiis AboliH ct 
Garni, c. 15. 1. 173, 174 [The latter passage is quoted in the Clirifl- 
tian Examiner for May 1836, Vol. XX, pp. 231, 232.] 
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two angels are mentioned.* This, in his opinion, 
confirms his mode of interpreting the preceding ac- 
count. He who had withdrawn himself was God, 
the two who remained were his two Powers, God 
judging it fit to bestow favors immediately from 
himself, but to commit to the ministry of his Pow- 
ers the infliction of punishment. The Beneficent 
(another name, it will be recollected, for the Crea- 
tive) and the Disciplinary (or Regal) were both 
present, the former to preserve the city of Zoar, 
which was saved, and the latter to destroy the four 
other cities of the plain.f To God thus using the 
ministry of his Powers, Philo compares human 
kings who bestow favors in person, but punish by 
the ministry of others.:}: 

By this and by other similar representations, 
Philo shows that he did often, if not uniformly, 
image to himself the Powers of God as agents 
distinct from God. But how fluctuating were his 
conceptions may appear, not only from the seem- 
ing discrepancy between the former and the latter 
part of the passage I have quoted, but from the 
absence of all mention of the Logos in this discus- 
sion concerning what he here and elsewhere calls 
ihc two highest Powers of God. 

When, however, ihc light of his philosophy 
shone full around him, Philo diHccrned not merely 
ihoHO hyposlatized Powers of God that have been 
mentioned, but many others, far exceeding in num- 

* Gonoflis xix. 1, seqq. t Comp. 'Genosis xiv. 2, 3. 

t Do AbnUiamo, c. 23. H. 21, 22. 
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ber the Gnostic -®ons. To state a fact for which, 
strange as it is, what precedes may aflbrd some 
preparation, Philo, as a Platonist, hypostatizod, 
generally, the Powers of God. In oommoiiUng 
upon the history of the tower of Babel, he inquires 
whom God addressed, when he said, Como, let ns 
go down, and there confuse their language. lie 
appears,’^ he says, “ to be addressing some us fid- 
low-workers.” But God is the only Maker tiiul 
Father and Lord of the Universe. IIow, tlion, 
are the words to be explained ? God, he answers, 
being one, is surrounded by innumerable J^owors, 
all employed for the service and beneiit of ihe 
creation. On these Powers the angels are atli'ud- 
ant ministers, and the whole army of each is muh*r 
the direction of God. It is proper, thou, that this 
King should hold converse with his Powor.s, anri 
use their ministry in such acts as it is not lining 
that God should cflect alone,” “ Percjoivlng wliat 
was suitable for himself and his croutiirf's, he has 
left some things to be wrought out by his suljjeid. 
Powers; not granting them, howi^vor, in(Ie])(‘n(i(*Mt 
authority to complete anything by their own skill, 
lest some error should bo introduced into works 
of creation.” * 

After BO clear an expression on the part of Philo 
of his conception of the Powdtb of God per-* 
sonal agents distinct from God, it Is wnnecosHary 
either to proceed with the passage which I have 
quoted, in which this conception is further devcsl- 


* Do Coufusiono Dinguarum, Oc. 33» 34. I. 430 - 433, 
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oped, or to produce at length others to the same 
effect,* 

We pass to other conceptions of Philo, concep- 
tions xVhich present new analogies to the Valen- 
tinian system of JEons. As he who is about to 
build a city forms a plan of it in his own mind, so 
God, according to Philo, before the work of crea- 
tion, formed in his own Logos, or mind, a plan of 
the Universe. This was the Intelligible World, 
the world of Platonic Ideas, the archetypal world, 
the pattern of the visible. So far there is nothing 
particularly unintelligible. But Philo immediately 
converts the world of Ideas into the Divine Logos 
itself ; and the confusion becomes at first view in- 
extricable. 

After comparing the archetypal world to the 
plan which an architect forms of a city that he is 
about to build, and representing its seat to be the 
Divine Logos (or Intellect), Philo presents the 
other apparently very different conception just 
mentioned. “To speak plainly,^' he says, “the 
intelligible world [the world of Ideas] is nothing 
else than the Logos of the Creator, as the intelligi- 
ble city is only the process of thought in the archi- 
tect, cousidcTing how to form a sensible city by 
means of an iulelligiblc. Tliis is not my doctrine, 

** The followin^r mnyho conaultcil upon this snl^oot. De 

Mmiili Opificio, rs. 24. f. 1C, 17. I)« Plantationc, c. 12. X SaS, 337. 
Do (JunfuHione IJi)f,^uarutn, c. 27. L 435. Do Abrahami^ 

c. 32. X. 4D4. Do rrofugis, o. 13. X. 550. Do Legat. ad Oaium, 
c. 1. XL 64C. 
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but that of Moses, For in describing the produc- 
tion of man, he declares expressly, that he was 
formed after the Image of God [that is, after the 
Logos, whom Philo considers as Ihe Iinagci of 
God], But if a part be an image of that Image 
[the Logos], it is dear that all of the same kind, 
the whole sensible world, which is greater than 
man, is a copy of the Divine Image, And it is 
ipanifest that the archetypal seal, which \vc say 
was the intelligible world, must be the archeiyi)al 
exemplar, the Idea of Ideas, the Logos of God.” * 

“ God,” says Philo in another place, “gave form 
to the formless substance of all things [priiniiive. 
matter], he stamped a character upon what 
no character, he fashioned what was without quali- 
ties, and, bringing the world to perfection, pui. u[)oii 
it his SEAL, his Imago, his Idea, his own ljog()s,”t 
Thus, according to one conception of Pliihi, Hkj 
L ogos was the hypostatizod JnleUect of (lod, llie 
former and the seat of the ardi(‘i,yj)al world; jui- 
cording to another, he was himself th(> Jireli(‘fyi)!il 
world. The solution of ihis proideiu is io be foiUHl 
in the fact, that Philo reganled ilitj hyj)osl;di>!eil 
Powers (or attributes) of God as thctiistilves con- 
stituting -fhe Ideas of the archetypal world, and, 
viewed in this aspect, as all contained in and etm- 
braced under the Logos, the most generic of Idtjas, 
He says, that, when Moses desired to see the 

* Ue Miindi OpificiD, c. 6. I. 5. 

f De Somriis, Lib. U. c. 6. 0pp. L Cfi5. On thi» Biibjwit Hcit 
also Legff. AUegorr. Lib. m. c. 31. Opp T. 1 36. Do I’rofugiB, c. 2. 
I. 547; 648. 
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glory of God, that is, the Powers encompassing 
God, '' God answered him, The Powers which you 
desire to see are altogether invisible and intelligible 
[that is, objects of intellect alone], I myself being 
invisible and intelligible. I call them intelligible, 
not as if they had as yet been comprehended by 
intellect, but because, if it be possible they should 
be comprehended, it cannot be by sense, but by 
intellect in its highest state of purity. But though' 
their essence is thus incomprehensible, they give 
forth to view impressions and images of their en- 
ergy. For as the seals used by men stamp count- 
less impressions upon wax or any similar material, 
without losing anything of their substance, so it is 
to be understood that the Powers around me give 
qualities to things without quality, and forms to 
things without form, their eternal nature remain- 
ing unchanged and without loss. Some among 
men not improperly call them Ideas. They confer 
upon each being its peculiar properties.* To the 
disorderly, the boundless, the undefined, the form- 
less, [that is, to primitive matter,] they give order 
and bounds and limits and form, changing alto- 
gether the worse into the better.” f 

“ It was not lit,” according to Philo, “ that God 
himself should mould the boundless and chaotic 
mass of matter ; but by means of his incorporeal 

* The ori^jinal of this anil the pvoc*c(linff eicntcnoo doos not admit 
of a literal translation. It is os follows : ’Oi/ofidfoi/tre d' oitc 
nTT^ tTKOfirov river rm Trap ipXv Zdertf, irruh^i eKatrrov r&v &vrav 
IdlOTTOlOVCri. 

t Bo Konarchlll, Lib. 1. c. 6. 0pp. II. 218, 218. 
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Powers, whose proper name is Ideas^ he gave to 
every kind of thing the form suitable to itJ’ * 

This doctrine concerning the Powers of God, as 
the archetypal Ideas of all created things, was so 
connected in the imagination of Philo, when he 
wrote this passage, with his belief in God as the 
creator of all things, that he represents it as an 
impiety scarcely less than atheism to deny if. 

The imaginations of Philo concerning the Pow- 
ers of God, as Ideas of the archetypal world, wm) 
not peculiar to himself. They appear in flic spec- 
ulations of others among the later disciples of 
Plato, and seem to have extensively prevailed. 

“ Some of the Platonists and Pythagoreans,^’ 
says Cudworth, “ declaring the second hypostasis 
of their Trinity [Intellect, NouSi answering to the. 
Logos of Philo] to be the archetypal world, or, as 
Philo calls it, the loorld Hint u comjmundrd and 
made vp of Ideas^ and containcih in it all those, 
kinds of things intelligibly that ar(‘. in this Jowi'r 
world sensibly; and farther eoiieliidlng, fhtit all 
these several Ideas of this archetypal world are 
really so many distinct substuncK^s, animals and 
gods, have therefore made that sc'cond hypostasis 
not to he one God, but a congeries and luN'ip nf 
Gods.”t These Ideas were conceived of aw ex- 
isting in God, as Ideas of God. They are, In the 
language of Philo, the Powers of God, cansing all 
things in the created universe to be what they arc. 

* Do Sacrificantibus, c. 13. 11. 261, 

t Intellectual System, p. 553, [Oh, IV. § 36, Vol, f. p. 720, 
Aniover ed.] 
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They are, as Cudworth says, “ animals and gods,” 
that is, in other terms, divine persons. For further 
illustration of this subject, I refer to the chapter I 
have quoted, the fourth of the “ Intellectual Sys- 
tem,” without, however, intending to imply any 
general assent to the remarks and inferences of 
Cudworth. 

Havinc long since passed the bounds of all 
sober speculation, we may, perhaps, be prepared* 
for the strange chaos of opinions which has at last 
opened upon us, — 

“ Oongestaquo coilcm 

Non beno jnnetarum discordia somina rcrum*’ 

The description of the poet may be still further 
applied to these ancient doctrines : — 

Lucis egens : nulli sua forma inanebat ; 

Obstabal(|,U 0 aliia aliud.”* 

The imagination of Philo with which we have 
at present moat concern, is that by which he con- 
verted the attributes of God into proper persons. 
The same conception, if conception it may be 
called, the same formless aggregate of antagoniz- 
ing ideas, is one which has made its apparition in 
various systems. It appears, as wc have seen, in 
the theories of the later Platoniats. It was, as I 
am now about to show, the basis of the doctrine 
of the Logos, as held by the Fathers of the first 
four centuries. It is the key to the Gnostic sys- 


[Ovid.M 0 tam.L 8 , 17 .] 
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tem of JSons, the derivative JEons being attri- 
butes and Ideas hypostatized. It is the essential 
principle of the speculations of the Jewish Cab- 
alists concerning the Divinity; and through con- 
nections, whiclr as yet have not been traced, it 
presents itself broadly developed in the theology 
of the Bramins. 

Of the obscure system of the Gnostic jEons, it 
would be out of place here to enter into any fur- 
ther explanation than has been incidentally given. 
Between the speculations of the Cabalists and 
those of Philo and the later Platonists there is 
much coincidence, particularly as regards the topic 
before us. The Cabalists,” says Basnage, “ re- 
garding God as an infinite, incomprehensible es- 
sence, between which and created things there can 
be no immediate communication, have imagined 
that he has made himself known, and has operated, 
by his perfections which have emanated from him.” 
“It is their style,” he says, “to speak of the per- 
fections of God as of persons different from his 
essence.”* The first and greatest of the emana- 
tions from him they denominate “ Adam Kadmon.” 
It is. in him that the Powers of God are mani- 
fested; he is the source of all subsequent existence. 
He corresponds to the Logos of Philo and the 
Christian Fathers, and to the Nous or Intellect of 
the later Platonists and Gnostics. He was the 
prototype of man, as the Logos is represented by 
Philo. Through him were developed ten attri- 


Histoire des Juifs, Liv, Ht. c. 14. 
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butes of the Divinity, denominated “ Sephiroths 
or Splendors,” each having its appropriate name. 
These emanations arc the hypostatized Powers of 
God, through which he is manifested. 

In the chapter from which I have quoted, Bas- 
nage is disposed to regard the whole system of the 
Cabalists as an allegory, and their language con- 
cerning the personal character of the Sephiroths as 
figurative. But he says : They push their alle- 
gories so far that it is difficult to follow them; 
they so-frequently speak of these perfections as of 
so many difierent persons, that the greatest atten- 
tion is necessary, not to be deceived.” If, how- 
ever, the Cabalists had not conceived of these 
perfections as proper persons, they would not have 
represented them as emanating. Basnage, indeed, 
seems to have abandoned this view of their sys- 
tem ill a subsequent volume;* in which he sup- 
poses the Cabalists to have viewed them as era- 
anant condensations of that divine light, which, 
according to them, was the substance of God, 
having a kind of existence separate from him, 
though always near him.” In the chapter from 
which I have last quoted, he states that they be- 
lieved in four modes of creation, or the production 
of being. The first of these was emanation from 
the substance of God. The Sephiroths were placed 
by tlicm in the World of Emanations, correspond- 
ing to ihe Plcroma of the Gnostics. The Cab- 
alists held that there was but one substance in 


* Liv.IV.c. 8. 
84 * 
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the Hnivexse, that of God; a fundamental doctrine 
in the theology of the Hindoos. Hence they would 
ascribe real personality to the Sephiroths, equally 
as to other beings composed of this one substance. 
It is the certainty that the Sephiroths were attri- 
butes of Godj and the actual impossibility of an 
attribute being a person, that has led to the inef- 
fectual attempts to allegorize their system. A 
similar cause has operated in the same way in 
regard to other systems of a like kind, especially 
that of the Gnostics. But the truth is, that in all 
these systems the attributes of God were regarded 
both as attributes and as persons, or, to express 
the imagination by a single term, as hypostatized 
attributes. 

In respect to the mythology of the Hindoos, 
every one who has given attention to the subject 
is aware, that one of its most distinguishing fea- 
tures is the hypostatizing of the attributes and 
manifestations of the Deity. One Supreme Being 
is recognized, but no woi’ship is paid him. lie 
manifests himself, it is supposed, under tlin^e 
hypostases, as the Creator, Brahma ; the Pre- 
server, Vishnu; and the Destroyer, or Changrr 
of Forms, Siva ; with their accompanying Ener- 
gies, likewise hypostatized as females. Either 
Siva or Vishnu, alone, or both in connection, to 
the exclusion of Brahma, are at the present day 
worshipped as Supreme. To all three, and to the 
goddesses who are associated with them, arc as- 
cribed personal characters and personal actions, 
and such too as are most abhorrent to our con- 
ceptions of the Divinity. 
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But these are not the only divine attributes 
hypostatized by the Hindoos. » The Ved having, 
in the first instance, personified all the attributes 
and powers of the Deity, and also the celestial 
bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity 
to the idea of personification, treat of them in the 
subsequent passages as if they were real beings, - 
ascribing to them birth, animation, senses, and 
accidents, as well as liability to annihilation.’^* 

The author from whom I have made the last 
extract, one of the most enlightened men whom 
India or the world has produced, in his labors to 
reclaim his" countrymen from idolatry, has shown 
that the Vedas teach the existence and worship of 
him who is alone God. This, however, docs not 
prove that the writers might not conceive of his 
attributes as proper persons; for Philo, and the 
Cabalists, and the Gnostics, all alfirmed the unity 
of God. The Hindoo theists represent all finite 
spirits as portions of God’s substance, as the flames 
of separate candles are each a portion of elemental 
fire ; or as the numberless reflections of the sun’s 
rays are only modifications of his light. 

In endeavoring to apprehend the process of 
thought that has thus led to the hypostatizing 
of the powers and attributes of the Divinity, it 
may perhaps assist us if we recollect the manner 
in which ihe human mind has been decomposed, 
and its faculties, affections, and relations personi- 

* Ilatnmohun Boy, Second Bofonco of the MonoUioistiBal Sys- 
tem of the Veda, p. 17, note. 
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fied. The qualitieSj acts, and even sufferings, of 
real persons are familiarly ascribed to them. We 
speak of being governed by Reason, and of Rea- 
son as bewildered 5 Hope cheers and leads us on ; 
Imagination pictures for us fairer scenes’ than re- 
ality presents; the voice of Duty is to be obeyed 
Mvithout hesitation; and Conscience is the vicege- 
rent of God within us. All such expressions we 
recognize at once as merely figurative ; because 
we are too well acquainted with the subject to 
which they relate to understand them otherwise. 
We may regard reason as a faculty of the mind, 
and, at the same time, image reason to ourselves as 
a person, without difficulty or absurdity. But in 
relation to subjects that present any considerable 
degree of obscurity, as, for instance, the mind of 
God, nothing is more common than for figurative 
language to harden, if I may so speak, into literal. 
An imagination is easily transformed into a sup- 
posed apprehension. There is a tendency in every 
idea that dwells long in the mind to assume a char- 
acter of reality.* To the admission of metaphors 
as literal truths is to be ascribed a great part of 
the errors and follies, and consequently of the vices, 
of men. These errors, too, it is often difficult to 
expel; for when the imaginary conception that 

* [See before, pp. 313, 334, 338. — " Though yiviii coucpption is 
not, as it has been said to bo, belief, yet wo readily pass from it to the 
opinion, that what presents itself to our apprehension in such well- 
defined lineaments and permanent colors must have a real exist- 
ence.” (Article by IVIr. Norton on the Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the Christian Examiner for Jannaiy 1828, Vol. V» 
p. 38.)] 
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has intruded itself out of place is hardly pressed, 
it may assume for the moment its proper charac- 
ter, and retreat into its own sphere, ready to return 
and rdassume its reign whenever the conflict is 
over. 

We come now to the purpose for which I have- 
entered into the preceding explanations. We have 
seen how extensively the doctrine has prevailed of 
hypostatizcd attributes of God. This doctrine is 
in itself so unintelligible, and is so foreign from 
the philosophy of the present day, that it is not 
strange that the fact of its prevalence, and even 
of its existence, has been but imperfectly appre- 
hended; and that modern inquirers, when they 
perceived that some object of thought was re- 
garded as an attribute of God, have supposed that 
it could not also be regarded as a proper person. 
But there is no doubt that these conceptions, 
however incongruous, have been brought together. 
It was in this mode of apprehending the Divine 
Being that the doctrine of the Trinity had its ori- 
gin. The Logos of the first four centuries was, in 
the view of the Fathers, both an attribute or attri- 
butes of God, and a proper person. Their philos- 
ophy was, in general, that of the later Platonists, 
and they transferred from it into Christianity this 
mode of conception. 

. In treating of this fact, so strange, and one 
which will be so new to many readers, I will first 
quote a passage from Origen, the coincidence of 
which with the conceptions of Philo and the later 
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Platonists is apparent. In commenting on the 
introduction of St. John^s Gospel, he makes, as I 
have before said,* a distinction between the Wis- 
dom and the Logos of God, and supposes his 
Logos to be comprehended in his Wisdom. The 
Son, or Christ, he represents as both the Logos 
and Wisdom of God. Of the Wisdom of God lie 
thus speaks “ Nor must wc omit that Christ [or 
Jesus, for Origen uses the names iacliscriminiilrly] 
is properly the Wisdom of God ; and is, therefore, 
so denominated. For the Wisdom of the C<od 
and Father of All has not its being in bare con- 
ceptions, analogous to the conceptions in hmuaii 
minds. But if any one he capable of forming an 
idea of an incorporeal heiifig of diverge fomn of 
thought^ which comprehend the logoi [the archetypal 
forms] of all things^ a being indued with life, and 
haviig, as it tvere, a soul, he will know that tin*. 
Wisdom of God, who is above every creature, pro- 
nounced rightly concerning herself, The Lord cre- 
ated me, the beginniig, his waij to his works J 
In this passage, the proper wisdom of God is 
hypostatized, and described as the Logos of Philo, 
or the Nous (Intellect) of the later Platonists. A 
little , there is following account of the 
Logoe did Other Potver^ of God , as hypostatized, 
corresponding equally with the conceptions pf Phi,lo 
and the Platonists. Having declared the Logos to 
be comprehended in the Wisdom of God, he goes 

* See before, p. 335 , note. t 0pp. IV. 39 , 49 . 

f Prov. viii. 22, according lo some copy of the Septuagint, or other 
Greek translation, used by Origen. 
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on to teach, that it has still “a proper distinct being 
of its own, so as to possess life in itself.” In order 
to comprehend this, he says: “We must speak 
not only of the Power, but of the Powers of God-. 
Ttms says the Lord of the Powers* is an expression 
which often occurs, in which by ® Powers ’ is meant 
certain living beings, rational and divine, the high- 
est and beat of whom is Christ, who is called not 
merely the Wisdom, but the Power of God. There 
being, then, many Powers of God, each of whom 
has his distinct being, and all of whom the Saviour 
excels, Christ is to be regarded as the Logos [the 
Supreme Reason over all the other rational Pow- 
ers], having his personal existence in the Begin- 
ning, that is, in Wisdom ; differing from that Rea- 
son which exists in us, and has no distinct being 
out of us.” t 

Obscure as these passages may be to one not 
familiar with the conceptions and language of the 
philosophy to which they belong, they are still 
sufficiently clear as to the main point which they 
have been brought to establish. It is a fact, how- 
ever, which has not been, under any of its aspects, 
adverted to by a great majority of writers who 
have treated of the doctrine of the Trinity. Of the 
notices relating to it, there is one by Clarke, in his 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, which it may 
bo worth while to bring forward, before adducing 

* Kitpios rm LXX. Tho roitderiDg of ths Conunon 

Version is “ Lord of Hosts.” 

t 0pp. IV. 47. 

t Fart H. $ 18, Notes, dd* od. 
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further quotations from the Fathers. I present it 
in a somewhat abridged form. 

« Among the writers,” he says, before the time 
of the Council of Nice, Theophilus, Tatian, and 
Athenagoras seem to have been of that opinion, 
that the Word (the Logos) was the internal Rea- 
son or Wisdom of the Father ; and yet, at the 
same time, they speak as if they supposed that 
Word to be produced or generated into a real 
Person ; which is wholly unintelligible, and seems 
to be a mixture of two opinions : the one, of the 
generality of Christians, who believed the Word to 
be a real Person; the other, of the Jews and Jew- 
ish Christians, who pmonatBd the internal Wis- 
dom of God, or spalce of it figuratively (according 
to the genius of their language) as of a person. 

“Irenmus and Clemens Alexandrinus speak some- 
times with some ambiguity, but, upon the whole, 
plainly enough understand the Word or Bon of 
God to be a real person, 

“ The other writers before the Council of Nice 
do generally speak of him clearly and distinctly as 
of a real person. 

About the time of the Council of Nicft, they 
spake with more uncertainty ; sometimes arguing 
that the Father, considered without the BoDj would 
be without Reason and without Wisdom ; which 
is directly supposing the Son to be nothing but an 
attribute of the Father; -and yet at other times 
expressly maintaining, that he was truly and per- 
fectly a Son. But the greater part agreed in this 
latter notion, that he was a real person.” 
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In this passage there are two errors. The first 
is the implication that the conception of the Logos 
as an attribute was more prevalent about the time 
of the Council of Nice than it had been before. 
On the contrary, the fundamental idea of the Lo- 
gos was as of an attribute of God. His attribute 
it was conceived to be, equally as reason is an 
attribute of man. The other error is in the sup- 
position that the Fathers who spoke of the Logos 
as a person could not also have imagined him to 
be an attribute. The Fathers of the first four cen- 
turies, generally, believed the Logos [if we may so 
use the word believe) to be both an attribute and a 
person. I will quote a few examples of their lan- 
guage. 

Justin Martyr, speaking of his second god,” 
whom I have formerly mentioned,* declares that 
this god, produced from the Father of All, is the 
reason (log'os) and wisdom and power of him who 
produced him,” and immediately identifies him with 
Wisdom as personified in the Proverbs.! Justin 
was one of the first, perhaps the first, Christian 
writer who gave a form to the Catholic doctrine 
of the Logos. His contemporary, Athenagoras, 
says that “ the Son is the intellect and the reason 
{hg'os) of the Father.” “ He is the first produc- 
tion of the Father, not with reference to any com- 
mciiccLnent of existence; for from the beginning, 
God, being the eternal mind, always had reason 
{loffos) in himself, as being eternally rational ; but 

• [Sec before, pp. 2 [14, 205.] 
t Dial, cum Tryph. p, 267, [al. c. 61. p. 284, C.] 
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with leference to his going forth [his cmanrttion 
from God], to be the Idea [the formative princi- 
ple] and the energy of the formless nature' of uni- 
terial things.”* * * § Theophilus of Antioch, another 
contemporary, calls the Logos “the spirit, the wis- 
dom, and the power of the Most High; the 

wisdom of God which was in him before the world 
was, and his holy reason {logos) which is always 
with him.” f The Logos, he teaches, “ existed al- 
ways internally in the mind of God. Before any- 
thing was created, it was his counsellor, being his 
intellect and thought; but when God was about 
to form what he had determined on, he goiieralcd 
it externally, as the First-born of the whole crea- 
tion, not making himself void of reason [logos)^ 
but generating reason, and always holding con- 
verse with his reason,” J 

On this subject Irenmus has fallen, if it be 
possible, into greater confusion and contradictions 
than the other writers of his age. He often speaks 
of the Logos or Son as of a person distinct from 
God, and describes him as a minister of God’s 
will. He himself says, that St. John teaches his 
“ effectual ” ^ generation, which, according to his 
use of this language elsewhere, must mean IiLs 
production from the substance of God as in all 
respects a proper person. But in his zeal against 

* Legatio pro Chriatianis, ^0. p. 287, edit. Paris, 1742. 

t Ad Autolycum, Lib. II. § 10. p. 355, edit. Paris, 1742. 

t Ibid., $ 22. p. 365. 

§ Efficabilem, i. o. cfficacem. Lib. III. c. 11. § 8, comp. Lib. II. 
c. 17. § 2. 
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the Gnostic doctrine of emanation, he not only- 
uses such language as shows that he regarded the 
Logos as an attribute, but such as is inconsistent 
with the imagination of his being anything but an 
attribute.* Eeferring to the first of the Gnostic 
emanations. Intellect or Mind, and to the second, 
Logos, Eeason, he says : “ The Father of All is 
not a composite being, something else beside 
Mind ; but Mind is the Father, and the Father 
is Mind.” Having thus identified Mind or Intel- 
lect with the Father, he immediately proceeds to 
identify Intellect with Eeason or the Logos.* In 
another passage, he describes trod as being “all 
Mind and all Logos.” His thought,” he says, “ is 
his Logos, and his Logos his Muid, and the all- 
embracing Mind is the Father himself.” t Speak- 
ing a little hefovc of the Gnostic system as con- 
sisting iu transferring to God conceptions of difibr- 
ent afleciions and faculties of the human mind, he 
considers it as irreverent to regard the Divinity as 
thus afiected ajid divided, “ God being all mind, 
all reason [ratio^ i. e. Logos), one operating spirit, 
all light, ever the same without change.” J 

From many passages which might be quoted it 
is my purpose only to produce a few, in order 
clearly to illustrate the conceptions of the Fathers 
upon ihis subject. Clement of Alexandria says: 
“ Th(i TiOgos of the Father of All is the wisdom 
and goodness of God made most clearly manifest, 
his almighty and truly divine power, his sovereign 

« Lib. H. c. 17. § 7. 1 Lib. IL c. 28. § 5. 

} Lib. JL c. 26. $ 4. Sqo furUicr on this subjo'ct, Lib. II. c. 13. 
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will”^ His meaning is that the Logos denotes 
the attributes of God as manifested in the creation 
and government of the univer^ ; but there is no 
question that he also considered the Logos as a 
person. By TertuUian, Christ is described as ^'tlie 
power of God and the spirit of God, the dis 
course [sermo)^ and wisdom, and reason, and Sor 
of God.”t I have quoted passages from Origen 
in which he represents both the Wisdom of God, 
and the Logos or Reason of God, as living beings. 
In the following, the Logos fades away into a dim 
Platonic Idea. We are reproached by Celsus,” 
he says, for avoiding evil deeds, and reverencing 
and honoring Virtue as produced by God, and 

being the Son of God If we speak of a 

second god, let it be understood that we. mean 
nothing else than that Virtue which comprehends 
all virtues [i. e. the most generic Idea of virtue] 
and that Reason (Logos) which comprehends the 
reasons of all things properly natural, and tending 
to the good of the universe.” J The Son, he ex- 
pressly teaches elsewhere, is the Wisdom of God 
existing substantially.^ 

Petavius, in one of the chapters of his Theologi- 
ca Dogmata,” II discusses the question, ‘‘Whether 
the Son is the very wisdom by which the Father 
is wise,” — An ipsa sapientia qii& Pater sapiens est 

* Stromat. T. i 1. pp. 646, 647. t Apobgct § 23. 

t Contra Celsiim, Lib, V. § 39. 0pp. I. 608. 

§ In his CDmmcntary on John bofore quote d, and in his work Do 
Principiis, Lib. I. c. 2 
IJ De Trinitate, Lib VI c. 9. 
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sU Filiits. After showing that this was the com- 
mon doctrine of the Fathers [pleriqiie sic existi- 
wasse videntur)^ he produces in favor of the oppo- 
site opinion, which he himself maintains, only the 
vacillating authority of Augustine, who retracted 
on this subject the common opinion, which he had 
once asserted. The great argument of Athanasius 
and his followers for the eternity of the Logos 
was, that God, being always rational, always had 
Reason (the Logos) within him. “ There is no 
other wisdom,’^ according to Athanasius, “in the 
Father than the Lord (Christ),”* “The Son,” he 
says, “is the very wisdom, the very reason, the 
very power of the Father.”"]* He was described 
by others as the power, the omnipotence, and the 
will of the Father. It is unnecessary in this con- 
nection to quote the passages at length,:]: or to ad- 

* Epistola Encyclica contra Arianos, § 14. 0pp. I. 284, edit. Bon- 
cilict. 

t Contra Gentos, j 46, 0pp. X. 4C. 

j Many passages to this c^ect may bo found in the first Tolumo of 
tho work of Betavius, Lib. V. c. 8. Bespccting this whole topic, the 
pcnder who wishes to pursue the inquiry may consult Petavius, as 
ulready rcfeiTcd to, and likewise Do Trinitato, Lib. 1. cc. 3, 4, 5 ; and 
Priestley’s History of Early Opinions, Vol. ILpp. 44-144. There 
are considerable errors in Priestley, but none such as essetiiial/j/ aftect 
his argument, or are likely, with one exception, much to embarrass 
or mislead his reader. One is, that Philo regarded the personality of 
tho Logos as occnm/ial only, a notion for which there is no founda- 
tion in Ills works. But the particular error to which I have referred 
is the implication in several passages, that the Logos conceived of aa 
a person was not conceived of as being <i£ i/ie samo ii/w an attri- 
bute, — that he was only regarded os having been an attribute, 
and t/ifn a person. 

It was indeed, as has been shown by Priestley and others, the ex- 
35 * 
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duce additional proof of the general fact main- 
tained. I will only further mention one concep- 
tion, more strange than those already noticed. 
‘‘Perhaps,” says Origen, “if we may venture to 
speculate still further, we may conceive of the 
Only Son as the soul of God. For as the soul 
placed within the body moves every part, and ex- 
cites all its operations, so the Only Son of God, 
who is his reason (Verbum, i. e. J-oyo?), and wis- 
dom, being placed within him, extends to hnd 
reaches every power of God.”^ The extravagance 
of this imagination becomes perhaps more striking, 
when we compare it with the strong language of 
Origen concerning the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father. 

In all the systems before mentioned, in which 
attributes of God have been hypostatized, with the 


press doctrins of several of the Fathers, that the Logos, cxiatiug 
primarily iu God, was afterwards “generated” and put forth aa tlio 
Son, by the voluntary act of the Father, to he his agent in the crea- 
tion of the world. The doctrine is thus expressed, for instance, by 
Prudentius : — 

“ Ex ore quamlibet Patris 
Sis ortus, et Verho editus, 

Tamen patemo in pectore 
Sophia callebas prius.” 

[Cathemcrin. XI. 17.1 

The Fathers who held this doctrine ai’C commonly supposed not to 
have aspribed personality to the Logos before his gcnenifion and 
emanation. But they nowhere, I think, expressly affirm that ho was 
then not a person, and still less is it to bo thought, Unit, after Ihh 
generation, they ceased to regard him as an attribute. 

* De Prittcipus, Lib. II. c. 10. § 5. 0pp. I. SB. 
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exception of the later form of Trinitarian Ortho- 
doxy, these attributes, when conceived of as per- 
sons, have been regarded as far inferior to God. 
The nature, indeed, and operations of the attribute 
belong and are to be referred immediately to God. 
It is indifferent whether we say that the universe 
was created by the disposing power of the Supreme 
Being, or created by the Supreme Being, if we use 
the former term merely to denote an attribute. But 
when a personal character is superadded to this at- 
tribute, then the new being becomes, as a person, 
inferior to the Supreme. He is not God, but a god 
only. Still, in regard to the Christian Logos, his 
substance being conceived of as derived from the 
substance of the Deity, as generated out of it, — a 
prolation or emanation from it, like a stream from a 
fountain, a branch from a tree, or rays of light from 
the sun, — he was under this aspect, as well as under 
the relation of an attribute, to a certain extent iden- 
tified with God * by the earlier Fathers. To a cer- 
tain extent only, for, in reference to the totality of 


* Thus it becomes not unfre[iuently difiScult to determine, in pas- 
sages in which the name 0eor, or Veus, is applied by the earlier I'a- 
thers to the Logos, or Son, or Christ, whether we are to consider it 
as an appellative, or as to be referred through the Logos to the Su- 
preme Being, with whom the Logos is regarded as partioZ/y identified. 
I am aware that the phrase “partially identified” is an absurdity in 
terms , but the imagination of which I speak was absurd, and such 
language alone can convey a just conception of it 
Hence the translation of the passages referred to becomes a matter 
of investigation anil judgment, and often, from the indistinct and 
varying signification of the terms in question, and our different ^use 
of the name “ God,” it is scarcely possible to explain their sense in 
English by a mere translation. [See before, p. 120, note.] 
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each, he was regarded by them as a being far inferior 
to God.* The same inferiority was ascribed by the 
Gnostics to the derivative JEons ; by the later Pla- 
tonists, to the second person in their Trinity, Nous, 
or Intellect, considered in reference to the first; 
by the Cabalists, to their Sephiroths ; and by the 
Hindoos, to all their hypostatized attributes. As 
respects the Logos, the imagination of a person pre- 
dominating over that of an attribute, and Ihis j)(jr- 
son being considered as far inferior to Uod, llio way 
was opened for the Arian doctrine, which, dropping 
the idea of an attribute, and rejecting the Ixilief 
that the Logos was an emanation from the sub- 
stance of the Divinity, regarded him only as a per- 
son, and reduced him to the rank of created beings. 
But this produced a reaction on the part of their 
Catholic opponents, who in consequence raised the 

^ [Thus Tcrtullian says ' “ The Father is the 'whole suhstance , the 
Soil; a derivatipn from the whole, and a portion of it*, as he himself 
declares, For the Father is greater than “ Pater tota substantia 
est , Filins ycro derivatio totius ct portio ; sicut ipse prolitctur, QftiVt 
Paier major me est” (Adveis. Praxeam, c. 9 ; comp. c. 26, anil Apo- 
loget. c. 21.) Professor Stuart translates the first part of the sentence 
hero quoted as follows . “ T'hc Father is the whole suhblanco ; tlu^ 
Son, the derivation and apportionment of the whole” ! (Biblical Reposi- 
tory for April 1S35, p. 351, note.) 

So Lactantius, speaking of the Father and the Son, to whom he 
attributes “ one mind, one spirit, one suhstunco,'* goes on to remark ; 

But the ono [tho Father] is, as it were, an exuberant fountain ; the 
other, as a stream flowing from it; tho one is like the sun ; the other, 
like a ray proceeding from tho sun; and since ho is faithful to the 
Supreme Father and dear to him, he is not separated from him, just 
as the stioam is not separated from the fountain, nor the ray frum the 
sun.” (Institut. Lib. IV. c. 29 ) 

"The Son,” says Origen, "is in no respect to bo compared with 
tlio Father.” (Comm, in Joan., Tom. xiii- c 2ri. Opp. IV. 23.1.)] 
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Logos or Son to what they called an equality with 
Godj or the Father, though they considered it as a 
derived and subordinate equality. 

The illustrations which I have given are far 
•from presenting a full view of the confusion and 
incoherence of thought that prevailed among the 
Catholic Fathers. But they are, perhaps, sufficient 
to establish the fact, that the Logos w^as regarded 
by the Fathers both as an attribute of God and a 
distinct person ; corresponding to a mode of con- 
ception, or rather an imagination, that has spread 
widely through dilFerent systems of theology ; — an 
imagination so incongruous, that those who have 
treated of the history of opinions seem often to 
have recoiled from the notice of it, or shrunk from 
acknowledging its existence. The words in which 
it is expressed, conveying in fact no moaning, are 
apt to pass over the mind of a modern reader 
without leaving the impression that what was 
considered as a very important meaning was once 
attached to them. The different aspect which it 
gives to the theological doctrine of the Trinity, 
from what that doctrine has assumed in modern 
times, may alone perhaps sufficiently account for 
the absence of all mention of it in the writings 
of most of those who have adverted to the opin- 
ions of the Christian Fathers respecting the Logos. 
That the conception of the same being as an at- 
tribute and a person was an object of what may 
strictly be called belief, is not to be maintained; 
for wc cannot, properly speaking, believe a mani- 
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fest contradiction. But the case was the same 
with this as with many other doctrines that have 
been zealously maintained. One part of it was 
believed at one timej and another at another. It 
was assented to successively, not simultaneously. 
When, of the two contrary propositions embraced 
in the conception, one rose upon the mind, the other 
set. In speaking of such doctrines as being be- 
lieved, we intend, at most, what may be called an 
alternating belief, ever vibrating between two oppo- 
site opinions, and attaching itself, as it is repelled 
or attracted, first to the one and then to the other. 

We will now pass to another conception con- 
cerning the Logos. In the creation of the uni- 
verse, God was conceived of as having first mani- 
fested himself. But it was by his Disposing Power, 
his Logos, that the universe was created. By tins 
same Power, as his vicegerent, God was regarded 
as governing all things. It was, then, in and by 
his Logos, that God was manifested^ Hence the 
Logos, considered as a person, the agent in the 
creation and government of tho universe, came 
to be regarded as an hypostatized manifestation of 
God. Thus, also, the Gnostics conceived of their 
-ffions as hypostaiized mcmifestaiioM of God, I 
am aware that I use a term without meaning ; but 
there is no other which will better convey a notion 
of the unformed, imaginations that once prevailed 
upon this subject * 

* See the ingenious and agreeable work of Souverain, Le Plutomme 
devoiU, in which, however, the view of tlie author is too limited. 
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“ The Logos,” says Clement of Alexandria, “is 
the face of God, by which he is illustrated and 
made known.”* The Gnostics, with the same 
meaning, called their iEon, “ Intellect,” the face 
of God.f To the same conception of the Logos, 
as the manifestation of God, must be referred 
those numerous passages in which he is spoken 
of as the “name of God,” the “image of God,” 
the “irradiation” [a'lravyaafia) of God, the “vis- 
ion” [opaais) of God, the “visible god,” in contra- 
distinction to the Invisible, and as “the uttered 
Logos,” or Discourse of God. 

Tins last-mentioned conception of the “ uttered 
Logos ” appears particularly in the writings of the 
ChrlMtiaii Fathers, and deserves further notice. 
The term “ Logos,” it will be recollected, in one 
of its primary significations denotes reason, or that 
power by which the mind arranges its ideas in 
their proper relations to each other. But when 
thus arranged, they may be communicated in 
words; and to ideas thus uttered the term “Lo- 
gos” was also applied, being in this sense equiva- 
Icjit in signification to “ discourse ” In the present 
state of our language, we have no term which an- 
swers to “Logos” in ibis double meaning. But 
in the old and now obsolete use of the word “dis- 
course” we find the same singular union of the 
two prin(*ipal senses of Logos ; that word having 

* Vtedaf^o/y. Lilt. I. fi. 7. p. 132. 

f Doctrinii Orient. § 10. [In Potter’s edition of Clement of Alcx- 
andria^p. 970.] 
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been foTmerly employed, not merely in its present 
signification, but to denote the faculty of reason. 
“ The act of the mind,” says Glanvill, which con- 
nects propositions and deduceth conclusions from 
them, the schools call Discourse, and we shall not 
miscall it if we name it Reason.” 

To the Catholic Fathers, the double meaning of 
the word Logos ” afforded a favorite illustration 
of the going forth of the Divine Reason to ihe 
work of creation. Considered as previously exist- 
ing with God, it was described as “the Jjogos 
within the mind of God,” “the internal Logos,”* 
analogous to reason, or thought, in man ; consid- 
ered as the instrument of God in the work of crea- 
tion, it was spoken of as “the uttered Logos,” f 
analogous to words uttered by man. 

The Latin Fathers, having no word in their own 
language which, like Logos in the Greek, embraced 
the two significations of Reason and Discourse, 
were embarrassed in their translation of it; and 
hesitated between Ratio^ Reason ; Sermo^ Dis- 
course; and Verbiwi, Word. The first wan ihe 
proper terra, J but usage, from some cause whi(jh 
we cannot discover, at last settled upon the t(*.rm 

* A^os hBidderof. f Aoyot 7rpo(PopiKi/g, 

t ^‘Rationem Groeci Xoyoj^ dicunt, quo vocabnlo etiam /tmmim ap- 
pellamus. Ideoque jam in usn est nostrorum [i, a. Latinorum], per 
simplicitatem interpretationis, sfirnionem dicero inprmord/o rrpiui I)nt//i 
yitisse, cum magis rationm conipetat andquiorem liabcri.” Tartiilliiin, 
advert. Praxeam, c 5. [Compare Lactaiitiiia : " SlsiI melius Orjiwii 
Xoyov dicunt quam nos verbum sive seimonem , Xoyop eiiini H st*r- 
monem significat et rationem, quia ilie est et vox Dt sajucijiiii Dei.” 
(Institut. Lib. IV. c. 9.)] 
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Word ” ; and this has in conseriucnce been 
adopted, in the theological dialect of modern 
times, as the proper rendering of “ Logos,’’ when 
used concerning the Deity- The term, however, 
is wholly inappropriate and unmeaning; and has 
served to confuse still further a subject in itself 
abundantly perplexed. 

This recurrence to the double meaning of the 
word Logos,” this conception of the hypostatized 
Logos, or the Son, as the uttered discourse or the 
loord of the Father, or God, is common throughout 
the writings of the Fathers. It was an imagina- 
tion of their own, not derived from Philo, who, in 
speaking of the Logos of God, has reference only 
to that signification of the term in which it an- 
swers to “ reason.” If, in treating this subject, 
there be any tmees in his writings of a reference 
to the other signification of the term, in which it 
answers to discourse,” they are, to say the least, 
few and doubtful. I think there are none.* The 

* The fact has boon romarkccl by Le Clorc : “ Adi Philoaem ubi- 
cunqao Adyov ct CreaLionis Miindi mcminitf vidobisque do Semone 
XLusquam cum cogittissc, sod llalionis potestatem animo prsosentem 
liabuissc.*’ Nov. Test. Hammondi ct Clerici. Ed 2da. Tom. I. p 398, 
col. 2. 

Ncanilcr, in the Introduction to bis History of the Pimcipnl Gnos- 
tic Sects (Genctiaclic Entwickclung tier vornebmsten gnostisclieu 
Sy.stcmc, p. 8), says that “ Plulo, in common with the Oriental theo- 
loginufl and the Gnostics, distinguishes between a hidden, incompro- 
liensiblo God, retired within himself, not to be described or imagined, 
and llie hfanifcRtation of this Divinity, as the coramcneement of the 
work of creation, and of the development of lifb; between Jehovah 
{6 Sv, rb ov) and his Manifestation, or, in other words, the aggregate 
of all the Powers liiddcu witliin the being of God.” The meaning of 
3G 
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incongruous junction of the idea of an uttered dis- 
course or a word, and that of the hypostatized at- 
tribute of reason, in the conception of the Logos, 
is to be found developed only in the writings of 
the Fathers. 

Tue confusion of ideas produced by this con- 
fusion of the meanings of the word ‘‘ Logos ” may 
be easily imagined. Abundant illustrations of it 
maybe found in most histories of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. I will quote only one passage, a 
sufficient specimen perhaps, which I find adducjcd 
as a satisfactory answer to an Arian objection, by 
a writer once of some note, Dr. ’WiHiam Sherlock/ 

“As for Christ’s receiving commands from tlio 
Father, though this relates to the execution of his 
mediatory office, and so concerns him as God Tii- 
carnate, as by the dispensation of the Gospel he is 
the minister of God’s will and pleasure, yet I grant, 
even as God he receives commands from Iiis Fa- 
ther, but it is no otherwise than as he receivfis his 
nature from him : by nature he is the Word, the 

tlie last danse, I presume, is Z/iP aggregate display of nil the Powers 
before hidden ■within the being of God. But this seems to me not an 
accurate account of the opinions of Philo j and still less con i OHsent 
to what follows. “ Philo has always before his eyes the opposition 
between eivai and Xe-yeo-flat, the former denoting the existence of 
God as retired within himself, and the latter, his being uttered, or 
manifested "—“Philo immer vor Augon hat den Gegensatz zwlsrhen 
einem eivai, in sich selbst seyn, und XeyeirQai, ausgosproohen, geoffon- 
hart werden." I think it may he safely said, that Philo nowhere ap- 
plies the word Xeyeor^at to God in the sense ^supposed, or uses con- 
cerning him the image in question 
* See his Tinaication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. IS4, 155, 
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Wisdom, the Command of the Father; his leflex 
Image, whereby he produces all the designs of his 
own wibdom and counsel into act. Thus St. Aus- 
tin answered the Arian objection,’ that Christ was 
but God’s instrument, and made the world by 
God’s command. ‘ Let them consider with what 
other words the Father commanded his only Word. 
But they frame to themselves an imagination of 
two [persons] near one another, but separated by 
their distinct places, one commanding, another 
obeying. Nor do they understand that the Fa- 
ther’s command itself, that all things should be 
made, is no other Word of the Father, but that 
by which all things arc made’;* that is, the sub- 
stantial Word, and Wisdom, and Command of 
the Father, his only-bcgottcn Son.” 

It was from the shapeless, discordant, unintel- 
ligible speculations which have been described, ex 
tanta coHime rmwijthat the doctrine of the Trinity 
drew its origin. These speculations it is now diffi- 
cult to present under such an aspect as may en- 
able a modern reader to apprehend their character. 
But the doctrine to which they gave birth still 
subsists, as the professed faith of the gi’eater part 
of the Christian world. And when wc look back 

“ ^ Content quibiis aliis varbis jusfierit PatDr unieo verbo. dormant 
ciiim sibi in pbantasnintc cordis sui, quasi duos aliquos, Qtsi juxta 
invifcm, in Kiiis tamen locis constitntos, unum jubentem, alterum 
oljleiiiijeninteui. Ncc intcUij?unt ipsam jussioncm Patris ut ficrcnt 
omnia, non esso nisi verbum Patris, per quod facta suni omnia. — ; 
Aui^. contr. Serm. Arianoram, Lib. III.’* 
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through the long ages of its reign, and consider all 
its relations, and all its direct and indirect effects, 
we shall perceive that few doctrines have produced 
more unmixed evil. For any benefits resulting 
from its belief, it would be in vain to look, except 
benefits of that kind which the providence of God 
educes from the follies and errors of man. 

It should be remarked, however, that little blame 
or discredit attaches to those earlier Fathers by 
whom the doctrine was inti*oduced. They only 
philosophized concerning the Logos after the fash- 
ion of their age. Their only reproach is, that they 
were not wiser than their contemporaries. In pro- 
ceeding from the same principles, they stopped far 
short of the extravagances of the Gnostics. Their 
speculations, likewise, till after the time of Origen, 
Avere obviously considered by them more as a mat- 
ter of philosophy than of faith. There is sufficient 
evidence that, before and during his time, these 
speculations took little hold .on the minds of com- 
mon Christians, »The great body of those who 
are considered as believers,” says Origen, 

vothin^ but Jesus Christ a}id him crucified, think- 
ing that the Logos made flesh is the whole of the 
Logos, are acquainted with Christ only according 
to the flesh.”* 

^ * ■'Ertpot dl o£ fojSiv eidoTEs el fiij ^Itjj-ovv Xpiorov Kai ro^ov 
earavpa/ievov, tov -yew/ievov <rdpKa \^ov to irdv vopLifTtan-ES ehai 
ToC Xoyou, Xpitn-ov Kara <rapKo fiovov yivacTKova-t, Toiovtov Be 
eari to v\^6os ray TrejTKrrevKeyat vofii^opLevav, Ongen. Com- 
ment in Joannem, 0pp. IV. 53, 
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CONCLUSION.^ 

In concluding this argument, I wish to make a 
few remarks concerning those general views of re- 
ligion that I have directly or indirectly expressed, 
and which are usually connected with the opinions 
I have maintained. In doing so, I shall drop the 
singular pronoun, and blend myself with those, 
whoever they may be, whose sentiments corre- 
spond with my own. I speak in the name of no 
party ; I am responsible for no opinions which I 
do not express, and no man is responsible for mine; 
but it would be false modesty, or presumption, to 
regard myself as standing alone. 

We, then, who reject the whole system which 
among Protestants has been denominated “ Ortho- 
doxy,” as a system of the most pernicious errors, 
are charged by its defenders with depriving Chris- 
tianity of all its value, with contemning all its 
peculiar doctrines, with rejecting all but its name. 
What is it, then, that we believe ? and what is it 
that our opponents believe ? 

Christianity, we believe, has taught men to 
know God, and has revealed him as the Father of 
his creatures. It has made known his infinite per- 
fections, liis providence, and his moral government. 
It has directed us to look up to Him as the Being 
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on whom we and all things are entirely dependent, 
and to look up to Him with perfect confidence and 
love. It has made known to us that we arc to live 
for ever; it has brought life and immortality to 
light. Man was a creature of this earth, and it 
has raised him to a far nobler rank, and taught 
him to regard himself as an immortal being, the 
child of God. It calls the sinner to reformation 
and hope. It affords to virtue the highest possible 
sanctions. It gives to sorrow its best, and often 
its only consolation. It presents us, in the life of 
our great Master, with an example of that moral 
perfection which is to be the constant object of our 
exertions. It has established the truths which it 
teaches, upon evidence the most satisfactory. It 
is a most glorious display of the benevolence of 
the Deity, and of his care for the beings of this 
earth. It has lifted the veil which separated God 
from his creatures, and this life from eternity. 

But all this, it seems, is notjiino, unless it also 
teach, that there are three persons who constitute 
the one God ; or at least that there is some three- 
fold distinction, we know not what, in the Divin- 
ity ; that one of these persons or distinctions was 
united in a most incomprehensible manner to the 
human nature of Christ, so that the sufferings of 
the latter were the sufferings of the former; and 
that it is only through these sufferings of the Son 
of God that we 'may hope for the mercy of his 
Father. The religion of joy and consolation will, 
it is contended, lose its value, unless it announce 
to us, that we are created under the wrath and 
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curse of God ; that it is impossible for us to per- 
form his will, unless our moral natures be created 
anew; and that this is a favor denied to far the 
greater part of men, who are required to perform 
what he has made it morally impossible they 
should perform, with the most unrelenting rigor, 
and under penalty of the most terrible and ever- 
lasting torments. Such doctrines as these are 
represented as the peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, those from which it derives its value ; and our 
opponents appear to think, that if nothing better 
was to be effected than to make God known to 
men, to reveal to them his paternal character, to 
bring life and immortality to light, and to furnish 
the highest motives to virtue, it was not worth 
while for the Deity to interpose in a special man- 
ner to effect purposes so unimportant. 

The doctrines which we believe to be established 
by Christianity are doctrines of inestimable value. 
The question of their truth is one which interests 
us most deeply. Our happiness and our virtue are 
at stake on the decision. If they are not true, we 
are miserable indeed. The brute, satisfied with 
the enjoyments of the present day, has a preferable 
tenure of existence to that of man, if they are both 
to perish together. But if these doctrines are true, 
there is a prospect displayed before us inconceiv- 
ably glorious and delightful. They are truths 
which it was worthy of God to teach. Look 
again at the doctrines which we are opposing. 
Are these doctrines of any importance or value? 
Is it important to our virtue and happiness, that 
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there should be a threefold distinction in the Di- 
vine Nature; or that the mercy of God which is 
extended toward us should have been purchased 
with the blood of his Son ? Is it desirable for us 
to be satisfied that our natures are so depraved, 
that, till they are changed by the act of God, wc 
can do nothing to please him ? Examine the 
creeds of what is called Orthodoxy; and read the 
summary of obligations which these creeds teach 
us that we lie under to God as our Maker. Wliat 
obligations would be due from his creatures to a 
being who had formed them under his displeas- 
ure and curse, made them “bond-slaves to Satan,” 
and “justly liable” — the absurdity is as gross 
as the impiety — “to all punishments in this world, 
and in that which is to come.” With what feel- 
ings might such creatures justly regard their 
Maker ? What is the character which they would 
have a right to ascribe to him ? It would be 
mockery to ask, if it be desirable that this doctrine 
should be true; or if Christianity would lose its 
value, should it appear that it taught no such doc- 
trine. 

It is because we have a strong conviction of the 
inestimable importance of true religion to hu- 
man virtue and happiness, and therefore desire to 
promote its influence, that we wish men to know 
and believe that these are not the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is because God ought to be the 
object of our perfect veneration and love, that wc 
revolt at doctrines which confound and darken our 
ideas of his nature, which represent one person in 
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the Deity as exacting, and another as submitting 
to, the punishment of our offences; and at other 
doctrines far worse than these, which, if it were 
possible for them to have their fujl influence upon 
the mind, would make God an object of utter 
horror and detestation. We believe that the great 
truths of religion taught by Christianity are the 
foundation of public and private happiness, of the 
good order of well-regulated society, of purity of 
morals, of our domestic enjoyments, of all that is 
most generous and most disinterested in the hu- 
man character, of all those qualities which endear 
man to man ; that they make life cheerful, and rec- 
oncile us to death ; and that it is on these that the 
character must be formed which will fit us for 
heaven; — and it is therefore that we wish them 
to be presented to men such as they really are, free 
from the gross errors which human folly and per- 
versity have connected with them, — errors that have 
prevented their reception, and essentially counter- 
acted their influence. 

Especially at the present time, when, through 
the discredit and odium cast upon Christianity by 
the false systems that have assumed its name, its 
power has been annihilated through a great part 
of the civilized world, and it has come to be re- 
garded by a very large portion of the educated 
classes of society as an obsolete superstition, the 
call is most imperative upon those to whom the 
welfare of their fellow-men is an object of concern, 
to use all means at their command to re-establish 
its true character. If they are indeed engaged in 
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supporting the cause of true religion against 
irreligion and superstition, then the hopes of man- 
kind are staked upon their success. All eflbrts to 
promote the influence of Christianity will be inef- 
fectual, till its real character is understood and 
acknowledged ; for of all the opposition to which 
it is exposed, that which substitutes in its place 
any of those false systems that have assumed its 
name is at the present day the most pernicious. 
If the doctrines against which we contend are 
false, then the worst enemy of Christianity is he 
who asserts them to have been taught by Christ. 

In concluding this work, I should not speak of 
myself personally, were it not for the desire which 
every reader naturally feels to know the probable 
motives of one who addresses him on any impor- 
tant topic of practical interest. Disconnected, in 
a great degree, from the common pursuits of the 
world, and independent of any party or of any 
man’s favor, there is, perhaps, scarcely an individ- 
ual to whom it can be a matter of less private con- 
cern what opinions others may hold. No one will 
suppose, that, if literary fame were my object, I 
should have sought it by such a discussion as this 
in which I have engaged. Even among those who 
have no prejudices in favor of the errors opposed, 
much indifference and much disgust to the subject 
must be overcome, before I can expect this work 
to find any considerable number of readers. I 
commenced it not long after one of the severest 
deprivations of my life, the loss of a most valued, 
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and most justly valued friend, and have continued 
it with sickness and death around me. I have 
been writing, as it were, on the tombstones of 
those who were most dear to me, with feelings 
of the character, purposes, ‘and duties of life which 
my own death -bed will not strengthen. I may, 
then, claim at least that share of unsuspicious at- 
tention to which every one is entitled who cannot 
be supposed to have any other motive in main- 
taining his opinions, than a very serious, earnest, 
and enduring conviction of their truth and impor- 
tance. 
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NOTE A. 

(Sea p. 251.) 

EXPLANATION OE JOHN vi. 61, 62 * 

“ Does this give you offence ? What, then, if 
you should see the Son of Man ascending where 
he was before ? ” 

In these and the following words, Jesus is re- 
marking upon, and in part explaining, what he has 
before said. The purport of the words is this: 
Does it offend you that I speak of my death? 
Would your offence continue, should you see me 
after my death ascending to heaven ? 

It may be that Jesus here referred to his ascen- 
sion from earth and disappearance from the view 
of his disciples. But if he did so, that miracle 
was, I conceive, present to his - mind only as a 
proof and visible emblem of what he principally 
intended in his words. What he principally in- 
tended was his return to God from whom he came, 
after passing through his sufferings and death. 


" Erom Mr. Norton’s Notes on the Gospels. 
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It is to be remaiked, that, here and elsewhere, 
the expressions “coming from” and “descending 
from” heaven or God, which are founded on Jew- 
ish conceptions of heaven as the local habitation of 
the Deity, are in their nature necessarily figurative, 
and do not admit of being taken in a verbal sense. 
God is in no one place rather than in another. 
There is no portion of space that may be desig- 
nated as heaven on account of its being his pecu- 
liar habitation. “ To be in heaven,” or “ to be 
with God,” does not denote existence in any par- 
ticular place. “ To descend from heaven,” or “ to 
come from God,” does not imply previous existence 
in any particular place. So to understand such 
expressions is to take words necessarily figurative 
in their literal meaning. 

“ Enoch walked with God” ; — “ Their cry wM 
%ip to God ” ; — “ The spirit shall return to God 
who gave it ” ; — “ Draw near to God ” ; — “ God 
has departed from me”; — “0 God, he not far 
from me ” ; — “ God will hear him from his holy 
heaven ” ; — “ Look down from heaven^ O Lord ” ; — 
“ The Lord’s throne is in heaven ” ; — “ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee?” — “God sent me before 
you” ; — “I (the Lord) send thee to the children 

of Israel”; — “ Let us retwm to the Lord, 

and he will eome^ to us.” In these passages, and 
in numberless others of a similar kind, we perceive 
how the imperfection of human conceptions and of 
human language has led to the use of expressions 
equally figurative with those of “ descending from,” 
and “ ascending to,” heaven and God. 
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The expressions above quoted are from the Old 
Testamentj but they are such as are familiarly used 
in popular language at the present day. We do 
not find among them those harsher figures and 
ruder conceptions which elsewhere are not uncom- 
-mon in the Jewish Scriptures. ^ 

In John’s own writings, and particularly in his 
reports of the discourses of our Lord, there is much 
language of a similar kind. “ There was a man 
[John] sent from God”; — The only Son who 
is on the bosom of the Father”; — “Ye will see 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending to the Son of Man” ; — “ The Son 
of Man who is in heaven^^ ; — “ The Father has not 
left me alone ” ; — “I speak what I have seen with 
my Father ” ; — I speak to the world what I have 
heard from Him ” ; — “ There are many rooms in 
my Father’s house; I am going that I may prepare 
a place for you”; — He who has seen me has 
seen the Father”; — “Whoever loves me will 
obey my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him^ and make our abode with 
Aim” ; — I came from the Father into the wmrld; 
now I am leaving the world, and going to the 
Father.” 

As the conceptions W’^hich we finite beings form 
of the Infinite Being must be inadequate and im- 
perfect, so a great part of our language concerning 
him is necessarily inadequate and imperfect, and 
naturally assumes a figurative character. Such, of 
course, is particularly the case with popular lan- 
guage, This is full of modes of speech addressed' 
S7* 
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to the imagination and feelings, but of a different 
character among different nations. It abounds 
more with figures, and becomes more remote from 
literal truth, in proportion as it expresses, or is 
conformed to, the conceptions of unphilosophical 
thinkers, — of such a people as the Jews. A great 
mistake will be committed, if from the multitude 
of these figures we pick out one made remarkable, 
perhaps, by being particularly remote from our 
modes of expression, and impose upon it, not the 
literal meaning of the words, for this may be im- 
possible, but some imaginary, mystical meaning, 
which is too obscure to oflend us by presenting an 
obvious absurdity. 

Our Lord, in the passage before us, and where 
he speaks of descending from heaven, conforms his 
language to the conception of the Jews, that heaven 
was the peculiar abode of God. But we cannot 
receive this conception as true, and therefore can- 
not understand the words in their literal sense/ 

It may be thought, however, that his declaring 
himself to have descended from heaven was in- 
tended as an affirmation of his pre-existence, for 
that by « heaven is meant a portion of space 
where beings of a higher order than man reside. 
By heaven” I conceive that, in the proper sense 
of the word, we mean that future state of blessed- 
ness on which the good will enter after death, and 
in which, as we have no reason to doubt, those 


* [The remainder of this note is ftom an imperfect draught, whicli 
had not been reyised by the author.] 
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who have been connected on earth may be near 
each other. But there is no rational foundation 
for the opinion, that those beings who are of a 
higher order than man exist within the limits of 
a certain definite portion of space which is to be 
called heaven. 

Nor would our Lord’s supposed declaration of 
his having been a pre-existent spirit, an angel, or 
an archangel, or some being of a still higher order, 
have anything to do with the occasion and purpose 
of his discourse. It could have tended only to be- 
wilder the minds of hearers who, without this new 
difficulty put before them, were already confounded 
by his actions. The immediate occasion of the 
discourse was the necessity of repressing and de- 
stroying, as far as might be, the worldly passions 
and expectations of the Jews arising from their 
false notions of the temporal reign of the Messiah. 
Its purpose was to direct their thoughts to the true 
grounds of his authority, not as a warrior and 
earthly king, but as a teacher sent from God and 
speaking in God’s name ; — to the character neces- 
sary in his followers, who were not to be bold 
partisans of a temporal prince, but to do the works 
which God required ; — to the blessings which 
would be conferred upon them, not such as might 
be looked for from a triumphant leader, but eternal 
life ; — and to the means by which this blessedness 
was to be procured for his followers, not by his 
success as a conqueror, but by his sufferings and 
bloody death. 

Among these thoughts there could be no pro- 
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priety in his introducing the supposed doctrine 
that he himself was a pre-existent being. On the 
contrary, here, as in his other discourses, he keeps 
himself individually out of view. He is to be 
obeyed, not because he is a being in his own 
nature far superior to man, but because he is the 
minister of God. He speaks of no authority de- 
rived from what he was in himself, but of the 
authority confened on him by God. 

Nor does it appear that even the Jews so mis- 
took or perverted his meaning as to put a literal 
sense upon his words. When he told them that 
he was “ the true bread from heaven,’’ the bread 
of life,” ‘'the bread of God which was descending 
from heaven and giving life to the world,” it was 
impossible for the Jews or any other hearers not to 
recognize that all these expressions were figurative, 
and especially, that by “ descending from heaven,” 
as used concerning the bread of God, could be 
meant nothing more than " coming from God.” 
The turns of expression here employed arc meta- 
phors borrowed from the account given in the 
Psalms of the manna, as bread rained from heaven 
(the visible heavens) to preserve the lives of the 
Israelites. (See Psalm Ixxviii, 23-25.) We can- 
not reasonably suppose that the Jews imagined 
our Lord to a&m that he had descended from 
the visible heavens in a bodily shape, or thought 
of his claiming to be a pre-existent spirit, coming 
from those abodes of the blessed which we call 
heaven. ' 
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As has already been remarked, the expressions 
‘‘to come from God” and “to descend from heav- 
en” are synonymous. (See John iii. 2, 13, 31.) 
They both denote the appearing among men as a 
minister of God miraculously authorized by him. 
“To go to heaven” and “to go to God” are at 
the present day perfectly familiar expressions, but 
equally figurative with those on which we are 
remarking. They mean, to pass from this life to 
a higher state of existence, in which God will con- 
fer new happiness on the good. 

* * * * * 

In speaking of himself as having descended from 
heaven, the meaning of our Lord is the same as 
when in this discourse he repeatedly designates 
himself as “ him whom God has “ I /lave 

descended from heaven^ not to do my own will, but 
the will of Him who sent me.” (Verse 38 j com- 
pare vv. 39, 39, 40, 44, 46, 57.) 

« « » * « 

Thus far, in explaining the metaphor by w^hich 
Jesus represents himself as the bread descending 
from heaven, we find nothing which is not analo- 
gous to our own forms of expression. But in the 
words particularly under consideration a figure oc- 
curs, which, though it is used by writers of the 
Old and New Testament, and other ancient writ- 
ers, Christian and Jewish, has not found a place 
among our modes of speech. It is connected with 
less philosophical conceptions of God than those 
which Christianity has taught us to entertain. In 
the use of this figure, events and persons and states 
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of being, which it is intended to refer in the strong- 
est manner to the appointment of God, and to rep- 
resent him as having especially predestined, are 
spoken of as having a proper existence while yet 
existing only in his foreknowledge and purpose. I 
have elsewhere explained the design of this figure, 
and given many examples of it. See the notes on 
John xvii. 5 and viii, 58.* It is one which occurs 
repeatedly in the language of our Lord, as bis 
language is reported by John ; as when he says, 
" And now, Father ! glorify me with thyself, giv- 
ing me that glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.^^ ‘‘ Thou didst love me before the foivnr 
datioTb of the worldP (Ch. xvii. 5, 24.) In like 
manner, his being and oflBice being predetermined 
by God before the world was, he here speaks of 
himself as having existed with God before his ap- 
pearance on earth. 


• [Sea tefore, pp. 235 - 246 1 
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(See p. 284.) 

ON THE EXPECTATIONS OF THE APOSTLES CON- 
CERNING THE VISIBLE RETURN OF THEIR MAS- 
TER TO EARTH. 

The language of our Saviour respecting his fu- 
ture coming was, I believe, more or less misunder- 
stood by some or all of the Apostles, during a part 
or the whole of their ministry. They looked for- 
ward, with more or less confidence, to a personal 
and visible return of Christ to earth at no distant 
; period. The first coming of the Messiah had been 
so wholly unlike what their countrymen had uni- 
versally anticipated, that, when he spoke of a future 
coming while the existing generation was still liv- 
ing, they transferred to this some of the expecta- 
tions which had been long entertained respecting 
his appearance and Idngdom. It is necessary to 
attend to this fact in connection with the explana- 
tion which has been given of the language of 
Christ. The evidence of it may appear from what 
follows. 

In the last chapter of John’s Gospel we have the 
following narrative:* “Peter, turning round, cast 


John zxi. 20-23. 
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his eyes on the disciple whom Jesus loved, who 
was in the company, — the same who at the sui> 
per was lying at the breast of Jesus, and said to 
him, Master, who is he that wall betray you ? — 
Peter, seeing this disciple, said to Jesus, Master, 
and how will it be with him? Jesus answered 
him, If it be my will that he remain till I come, 
what does it concern you? Be you my follower. 
Hence spread that report among the brothers, that 
this disciple was not to die ; though Jesus did not 
say to him that he would not die ; but, If it be my , 
will that he remain till I come, what docs it con- 
cern you ? ” 

It was a. belief among the Jews, as we have good 
reason to suppose, that the lives of those saints 
who might be on earth when the Messiah should 
appear wmuld be prolonged through his reign to 
the termination of all things.* This expectation, it 
would seem from the passage quoted, was now 
entertained by the disciples concerning the future * 
coming of Christ. 

One of the most cherished hopes of the Jews 
was, that the Messiah would restore the kingdom 
to Israel ; that he would raise the nation to oven 
far greater power and. splendor than they believed 
it to have enjoyed during the days of David and 
Solomon. Similar expectations were entertained 
by the disciples of Christ till after his death. The 
two who journeyed with him to Emmaus after hia 
resurrection said, “ We were hoping that it was he 

* See Pocock’s Notse MisceUanea in Maimon, Portam Moeifi. 
Works, I. 177, 178. 
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who was to be the deliverer of Israel.”* * * § The last 
question which his Apostles proposed to him was, 
“ Lord, wilt thou now restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” The false expectation implied in these 
words, it is to be observed, was not corrected by 
our Saviour. He only answered, “It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons which are 
at the disposal of the Father alone.” f The ques- 
tion of the Apostles shows that they had at the 
time no correct understanding of his prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of the Jewish nation ; and 
that their minds still dwelt on the ancient hopes 
of their countrymen. 

The later Jews have supposed, that at the com- 
ing of the Messiah the saints who are dead will be 
raised from their graves to partake the glories of 
his kingdom.^ It is probable that this is a tradi- 
tionary belief, and that a similar supposition was 
entertained by the Jews in the time of Christ, If 
so, it may have served in part as a foundation for 
the following striking and eloquent passage, in 
which St. Paul expresses to the Thessalonians his 
expectation of the near return of our Saviour to 
earth.§ 

“I would have you understand, brothers, con- 
cerning those who have fallen asleep, that you may 
not sorrow like other men who have no hope. For 

* Luke xxiv. 21. I" Acta i. B, 7. 

t Sec Pocock's dissertation, “In qno varise Judaornni de resur- 

roctiono mortuorum scntcntioc expendantur/' one of his ITotsc Mis- 
cellanoiB upon the Porta Mosis. Works, 1. 159, seqq. 

§ 1 Tho0S.i7. 13-18. 
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as we believe that Jesus died and rose again, so 
also will God, through Jesus, bring again with him 
those who have fallen asleep. For this we say to 
you, brothers, as teachers from God, that wc who 
are livmg, we who are left till the coming of the 
Lord,* shall not anticipate those who have fallen 
asleep. For the Lord himself will descend from 
heaven, with a summons given by an archangel 
sounding the trump of God; and they who have 
died in Christ will arise j5.rst. Then we who are 
living, we who are left, shall be borne up with them 
into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air ; and so 
shall we be ever with the Lord. So then comfort 
one another with these words.” 

The Tliessalonians, it is evident from both of the 
Epistles addressed to them, were looking for the 
second coming of Christ as an event not distant. 
This expectation they would hardly have enter- 
tained so strongly as they appear to have done, 
had it not been countenanced by St. Paul, through 
whom they had just been converted to Christianity. 
Anticipating'that our Saviour was about to come 
in person to establish his kingdom and reward his 
followers, they feared, it seems, that their friends 
who had died might not share in the glories and 
blessings to be then enjoyed by those Christians 
who might be living. It was the purpose of the 
Apostle to remove this appiehension, 

* It is thns that the words, ol ^Savres^ ol TrepiXemofievoi 

els T^v napQvtriav rov Kvpiov, should be rendered. St. Paul speaks 
of those who are alive, those who are left till the coming of the Lord, 
in contradistinction from those who have fallen asleep. 
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But if we rightly understand the passage, the 
conceptions of the Apostle respecting our Lord’s 
future coming were erroneous. Undoubtedly it ap- 
pears that they were so. But to what does the 
error amount? Docs it affect any important doc- 
ti'ine of religion ? What is the essential fact here 
expressed, concerning the circumstances of which 
St. Paul had fallen into a mistake, in consequence 
of the previous opinions of his countrymen? The 
essential doctrine — all that can properly he called 
a truth of religion — is this, that, whether the fol- 
lowers of Christ live a longer or a shorter time on 
earth, their future happiness is equally secure. The 
dead and the living arc equally the care of God ; 
and the time is coming when they will all meet 
together where their Master has gone before. 

That St. Paul had in view that figurative lan- 
guage in which our Saviour was, as I believe, sup- 
posed to have predicted his future personal coming, 
appears from the words immediately following those 
just quoted. The Apostle adopts the thoughts and 
expressions which the Evangelists represent Christ 
as having used. 

But concerning the times and the seasons, 
brothers, there is no need that I should write to 
you. For you yourselves know well, that the day 
of tlie Lord is coming as a thief in the night.* For 

* Compn.rc Matthe\7 xxiv. 43, 44. “ But this you know, that if 
the Tnastor of a house is awaro at what hour a thiof is coming, he is 
awako, and sufTors not his house to bo broken into. So then bo you 
always ready ; for in an hour in which you do not expect him, the 
Son of Man will come.^ * 
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when they shall say. Peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction will come upon them,* as the pangs of 
a woman with child; and they will not escape. 
But you, brothers, are not in darkness, that that 
day should come upon you as a thief. You are 
all children of the light, and children of the day; 
we are not of the night nor of darkness. Let 
us not sleep, then, as others, but watch and be 
sober.’' | 

With their expectations of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, the Jews had connected the belief of the over- 
throw and destruction of his enemies. A similar 
belief we find expressed by St. Paul in his Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, (written shortly after 
the First,) in which he encourages them with the 
hope that Christ was coming to deliver them from 
persecution by the destruction of their persecutors. 

“We glory in you, telling the churches of God 
of your constancy and faithfulness in all your per- 
secutions, and the aflOlictions that you endure; 
which afford a pledge of that just judgment of 
God, by which you will be declared worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for which you arc suffering. 
Since it will be just for God to make them suffer 
in return who are afflicting you, and to give you 
who are afflicted rest with us, when the Lord Jesus 
shall be manifested from heaven, with the angels 
of his nught, in flaming fire, punishing those who 
know not God, and those who refuse obedience to 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus ; who will suffer the 

* Compare Matthew xxiv. 37-39; Luke xxi. 34, 35. 

t Compare Matthew :a:iv 42 -SI. 
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penalty of everlasting destruction, inflicted by the 
glorious power of the Lord himself, when he shall 
come in that day to be glorified in his saints, and 
honored in all believers.” * 

But the Thessalonians, it appears, had been 
strongly excited by the expectation of the coming 
of the Lord. They were regarding it as an event 
close at hand. St Paul, in consequence, though 
he himself anticipated it as not very distant, re- 
minds them, in order to allay the feverish state of 
feeling in which they seem to have been, that he 
had in a previous conversation with them pointed 
out a certain event by which it was to be preceded, 
and which had not yet taJken place. This event I 
suppose to have been the rebellion of the Jews 
against the Romans ; but it is not necessary to 
our present purpose to enter into a full explanation 
of the obscure passage to which I refer.f 

We have seen that St. Paul, at the time when 
he mote his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
was looking forward to a resurrection of those 
Christians who had died, which should take place 
at the coming of Christ; and that he regarded 
himself and those whom he addressed as individ- 
uals who might be living at the time of that event. 
The same anticipations appear in his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. He says : — 

“ Through the Messiah all will be made alive. 
But each in his proper order; Christ the first fruits ; 
next, they who are Christ’s, at his coming. 


* 2 Thess. i. 4- 10. 

38 * 


t 2 Thess. ch. ii. 
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“ Brothers, I tell you a new truth. We shall not 
indeed all sleep, hut we shall all he changed , in a 
moment, in the glance of an eye, at the last trump; 
— for the trump will sound, and the dead will be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” * 

St. Paul elsewhere in his Epistles refers, I think, 
to the expected personal appearance of his Master ; 
as, when addressing the Corinthians, some of whom 
were disposed to an unMendly judgment concern- 
ing him, he says ; “Judge nothing before the time, 
till the Lord come, who will bring to light what is 
hidden in darkness, and make manifest the pur- 
poses of men’s hearts ; and then every one’s praise 
will be from God.” f 

• Thus also he exhorts the Eomans to obey the 
precepts he had given them, “understanding the 
time ; for the hour,” he says, “ has come for us to 
awake from sleep; for now is our deliverance nearer 
than when we became believers. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand.” $ 

To the Philippians (iv. 5) he says, “ The Lord is 
at hand,” apparently in the same sense in which in 
the Epistle of James (v. 8) it is said, “ The coming 
of the Lord is at hand.” 

He tells the Corinthians : l-iysr thank my God 
for you, on account of the God bestowed 

upon you through Christ J^sus ; for you have been 
enriched by him with all instruction and all knowl- 
edge, the doctrine of Christ having been firmly es- 
tablished among you, so that you are poor in no 

* Ch. XV. 23, 24, 61, 52. 
i Bomans xiii. 11, 12, 


t 1 Cor. ir. 5. 
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blessing, whilst waiting for the manifestatioii of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and God also will preserve 
you steadfast to the end, so that you may be with- 
out blame in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ,”* 

To the Philippians (i. 6) he expresses his confi- 
dence, that “he among them who has begun a good 
work will go on to perfect it till the day of Jesus 
Cbist.” 

"We will now take notice of a single passage in 
the First Epistle of St» John. It has been expected 
by the later Jews that the coming of the Antichrist, 
or of the Anti-Messiah, would precede that of the 
Messiah, The same notion seems to have pre- 
vailed among the Jews in the time of Christ, and 
to be referred to by St. John in the following pas- 
sage : — 

“ Childrenik^^ is the last hour ; and as you have 
heard that the ’ Antichrist is coming, so there are 
now many antichrists, whence we know that it is 
the last hour.” f 

There is so little reason to suppose that the Sec- 
ond Epistle ascribed to St. Peter was written by 
him, that it is not to be quoted as evidence of his 
opinions. But in his First Epistle (as it is called), 
that is, probably, in the only writing of his which 
remains, he says: “The end of all things draws 
near. Be sober, therefore, and watch and pray.” J 

“ Encourage one another,” says the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ and so much the moi'e, 
because you see the da/y is approaching.” § 


* 1 Cor. i. 4 - 8. 
t Ch.iT.7. 


t 1 John ii. IS, 
f X. 25.' 
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I do not refer to the Apocalypse as the work of 
St John, for I do not believe it to be so. But as it 
was written during the latter part of the first, or the 
early part of the second century, it affords evidence 
of the opinions of those who were disciples of the 
Apostles. I regard it as the production of some 
early Jewdsh Christian, whose imagination was 
highly excited by the expected coming of Christ, 
It docs not, I think, appear that he himself intended 
to assume the character of the Apostle John, or that 
there is ground for charging him with any fraudu- 
lent design. His work, notwithstanding the imper- 
fection of its language, is in a high strain of poetry. 
The mind of the writer was borne away by his sub- 
ject. He intended, as I conceive, that his visions 
should be understood as imaginary only, like those 
of another work of about the same age, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, or, to take a more familiar exam- 
ple, like those of Bunyan. The conviction was 
strong upon him, that the second coming of Christ 
was near at hand ; and the object of his work, 
which in modern times has been so ill understood, 
was, I believe, to describe the events by which, ac- 
cording to the belief of his age, or his own particu- 
lar belief, it was to be preceded, accompanied, and 
followed. In the very commencement of his work, 
he professes that it relates to events soon to occur ; 
exhorting his readers to attend to what is written, 
because the time is near.” His words are thus 
rendered in the Common Version : — 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave unto him, to show unto his servants things 
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which m%ist shortly come to pass ; and he sent and 

signified it by his angel to his servant John 

Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear, the 
words of this prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein ; for the time is at handJ^ 
The words, as thus translated, show, I think, that 
those expositions of the book are erroneous, which 
suppose it to contain a prophecy of events concern- 
ing the Christian Church, extending to our own 
time and beyond, some of the most important not 
having yet taken place. Whatever the miter an- 
ticipated was, as he believed, shortly to come to 
pass. But I suppose that the words contain a 
much clearer indication of his subject, and that 
the first verse should be thus rendered: — 

“ The Manifestation of Jesus Christ, which God 
has granted him to show forth to his servants, — 
what must shortly come to pass ; which he has sig- 
nified, sending by his angel to his servant John,” 
The mcar coming of the Lord is several times 
referred' to in the work in express terms. In the 
seventh verse of the first chapter, the language 
which our Saviour used when he figuratively spoke 
of his coming to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, is quoted by the writer : Lo ! he is com- 
ing in clouds, and every eye will see him, and they 
who pierced him ; and all the tribes of the land 
will lament.” There are elsewhere similar refer- 
ences to the words of Christ, And the book con- 
cludes, as it began, with a declaration, that the 


Compare Matthew xxir. 30. 
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events anticipated in it were near at hand ; and an 
explicit indication that the main event expected 
was the coming of Christ. ** And the angel said 
to me, Seal not up the words of the prophecy of 

this book ; for the time is near Lo ! I am 

coming quickly to bring retribution with me, to 

give to every man according to his works 

He who testifies these things says, Surely I am 
coining quickly. Amen ! Come, Lord J esus ! ” 

The principal source of illustration for this book 
is to be found in the language and conceptions of 
the later Jews, especially their conceptions of events 
connected with the coming of the Messiah. It is 
from the neglect of this means of illustration, and 
from the erroneous notions respecting the character 
of the work as, properly speaking, prophetical, that 
the imaginations of most modern expositors have 
been so bewildered in its study. The coincidence 
between many of the conceptions of the later Jews, 
and those expressed by the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, leaves little doubt that the former are tradi- 
tionary, and existed in the time of Christ. 

Though the Second Epistle ascribed to Peter 
cannot be quoted in evidence of the opinions of 
that Apostle, it affords proof of a state of opinion 
and feeling existing among Christians at some 
period during the first two centuries. The writer 
says (iii. 3-13): aware of this, that in the 

last days scoffers will arise, following their own 
lusts, and saying, Where is his promised coming ? 
For since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were since the beginning of the creation. 
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But they wilfully forget, that of old byHlfe.iWortl- 
of God there were heavens, and an earth ri^iigvo^’ 
of the water, and surrounded by water, which 
things being so, the world then existing was de- 
stroyed, being inundated by water ; but the pres- 
ent heavens and the present earth are by his word 
reserved for fire, being kept for a day when the 
impious will be judged and destroyed. Forget not 
this one thing, beloved, that a day with the Lobd 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as a 
day. The Lord is not tardy in performing his 
promise (as some think him tardy), but is patient 
toward us, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should attain reformation. But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief, in which the heav- 
ens will pass away with a roaring sound, and the 
elements will melt with fervent heat, and the earth 
and all its works will be burnt up. Seeing, then, 
that all present things are to be dissolved, what 
ought you to be in all holy conduct and pious dis- 
positions, expecting and earnestly desiring the com- 
ing of the day of God, in which the heavens will 
be dissolved by fire, and the elements melt with 
fervent heat. But we, according to his promise, 
expect new heavens and a new earth, in which 
righteousness will dwell.” 

Though the author does not in this passage ex- 
plicitly speak of the coming of Christ, — for by the 
title ‘‘Lord” God is here intended, — yet I sup- 
pose there is no controversy that he connected in 
his imagination the consummation of all present 
things, which he describes, with that event It 
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appears, then, from what he says, that there had 
been so much expectation among Christians of the 
speedy return of Christ, as to afford occasion for 
the ridicule of scoffers. The writer, it seems, con- 
ceived that it would be attended with the renova- 
tion of all things by fire j a conception which is not 
to be confounded with that of the consummation 
of all things by fire at the termination of the Mes- 
siah's reign. The former seems to have been pecu- 
liar, and borrowed, not from the notions of the Je\vs 
concerning the coming of the Messiah, but from 
Gentile philosophy, particularly the Stoic. There 
is nothing answering to it elsewhere in the New 
Testament, nor, I think, in the Jewish traditions. 
It is quite different from the notions entertained by 
the earliest Christian Fathers, which correspond to 
those held by the Jews, and expressed in the Apoc- 
alypse; though they comprised much which had 
nowhere been taught by any Apostle. The earlier 
Fathers believed, to quote the description of Justin 
Martyr, who appeals to the Apocalypse as his au- 
thority, that Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, adorned, 
and enlarged ; that there was to be a resurrection, 
in which the followers of Christ who were dead, 
togeither with the patriarchs and prophets and other 
pious Jews, were to return to life ; that these, with 
the body of Christians, were to inhabit that city 
with Christ, rejoicing, for a thousand years, at the 
end of which would follow the general resurtection 
and judgment of all. This is the doctrine of the 
Millennium, of the visible reign of Christ in person 
upon earth ; a doctrine which the earlier Christians 
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would be disposed to receive the more eagerly in 
consequence of the oppression, persecution, and 
deprivation they were suffering- It was, however, 
rejected and opposed by Origen. When Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the state, and worldly 
prosperity shone on its professors, the doctrine grad- 
ually faded out of notice ; but it has existed to our 
own age, transmitted or revived, being held at dif- 
ferent periods by some one or other more enthu- 
siastic sect, in connection with the belief that the 
expected kingdom of Christ is at hand. 

Wc wiU now confine our attention to the opin- 
ions of the Apostles, which are to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from all the additions made to them by 
others. I have quoted the writings of different 
Apostles. Probably there were differences of opin- 
ion among them concerning the circumstances 
which would attend the coming of our Lord ; but 
they all appear to have expected his personal and 
visible return to earth as an event not distant ; and 
to have believed that he would come to exercise 
judgment, to reward his faithful followers, to pun- 
ish the disobedient, and to destroy his foes. St. 
Paul, likewise, expected that “ the dead who were 
Christ’s ” would be raised at his coming. He fur- 
ther tells the Thessalonians, that the followers of 
Christ then living would be borne up in the air to 
meet the Lord and continue ever with him ; — 
words which imply, that he believed that the end. 
of all present things was to be connected with the 
coming of Christ. To the Corinthians, after speak- 
ing of the resurrection of the followers of Christ at 

39 
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his coming, he says : “ Then will be the end^ when 
he will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; after destroying all dominion and all au- 
thority and power. For he must reign till He has 
put all his enemies under his feet. The last enemy, 

Death, shall be destroyed And when all 

things are put under him, then will the Son him- 
self be subject to Him who put all things under 
him, that God maybe all in all.’’* We are like- 
wise led to the conclusion that St. Paul connected 
the end of the world with the coming of Christ, by 
the strong language that he uses concerning the 
general judgment of men, which was then to take 
place. Thus he says to Timothy : I charge thee 
before God, and before Jesus Christ, who will 
judge the living and the dead when he shall appear 
in his kingdom”;! and the conception, that we 
must ‘^all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 
to receive according to what we have done in the 
body, either good or evil,” is one which he repeat- 
edly expresses.! That he looked for the end of the 
world as following the coming of Christ, may be 
inferred also from his describing those who should 
then rise as passing from mortality to immortality, 
and as clothed with spiritual bodies. ‘‘ Flesh and 
blood,” he says, ‘^cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.”§ St. Peter and St. John likewise speak of 
«'its being the last time” ; and of “the end of all 
things being at hand.” It is to be particularly ob- 

* 1 Cor. xr. 24 - 28. t 2 Timothy iv. 1. 

t Romans xir. 10; 2 Corinthians v. 10. 

4 1 Corinthians xv. 50. 
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served, that there is no intimation given by any 
Apostle of a millennial reign of Christ ; a circum- 
stance which, among many others, serves to show 
that the Apocalypse, in which this doctrine is 
clearly taught, was not the work of St John. 

Such, then, appear to have been the opinions of 
the Apostles respecting the second coming of their 
Master, I have been led to speak of this subject, 
so important in many of its relations, from its spe- 
cial bearing upon the explanations which I have 
given of the language of our Saviour. I have en- 
deavored to show, that his language concerning his 
future coming, the establishment of his kingdom 
on earth, and his passing judgment upon all men, 
presents no difficulty when compared with subse- 
quent events ; that his expressions are figurative, 
and that their explanation is to be found in analo- 
gous metaphors, the meaning of which is obvious ; 
and that, however bold some of them may appear, 
they do not transcend the genius "of Hie Oriental 
style. But we find, on the other hand, that Ms 
Apostles, through causes which I have endeavored 
partly to explain, instead of a figurative coming, 
expected a literal return of their Master to earth, 
before the generation then living should pass away; 
that, instead of a figurative judgment, they believed 
that on his return he would judge all men in per- 
son ; and that, in connection with these events, 
they anticipated the end of all tMngs. These ex- 
pectations were erroneous ; and before the explana- 
tion which has been given of the words of Christ 
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can be fully admitted, this error must be under- 
stood. We must not read over the passages in 
which it is expressed with a confused misapprehen- 
sion of their sense, as if they related to events still 
future, and were at the same time coincident in 
meaning with the language of Christ. 

Nothing more need be said to illustrate the dif- 
ference which I suppose to exist between his mean- 
ing and the conceptions of the Apostles respecting 
his future coming. But there are questions and 
considerations suggested by the facts brought for- 
ward, which, though not immediateli/ connected 
with the subject of this work, are too important 
to be passed over in silence. Why, it may be 
asked, did not our Saviour prevent his Apostles 
from falling into the error we have remarked? 
The answer to this question will open to us views 
of much importance to be attended to in the study 
of the New Testament, 

On many subjects our Saviour refrained from 
entering into a full explanation, and correcting the 
errors of his hearers. They were errors not inti- 
mately connected with the essential truths of re- 
ligion. The course of events, the advance of hu- 
man reason, and the progress of knowledge, would 
afford sufficient correctives ; and he was not sent 
to deliver men from all false opinions, and to fur- 
nish a digest of truth upon every subject. An 
error not important may be so interwoven with an 
essential truth, that it can be separated only by the 
hazardous experiment of unravelling the whole web. 
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A misapprehension of facts may be strongly asso- 
ciated with feelings practicaUy true. Their roots 
may be so twisted round it, that there is danger of 
eradicating them in the attempt to remove it. Nor 
does the communication of truth depend upon the 
instructor alone. No instructor can give a child 
the knowledge of a man. He to whom Qod bad 
opened the treasure-house of wisdom could not 
make all his most willing hearers as wise as him- 
self. Putting out of view all miraculous influence 
upon the mind, men can be advanced in intellectual 
improvement only in proportion to the progress 
which they have already made. A truth, how- 
ever clearly presented, must he in some accordance 
with the previous habits of thinking of him to 
whom it is addressed, in order to be clearly appre- 
hended ; and a truth ill apprehended, detached 
from the relations in which it ought to be viewed, 
may be more mischievous than the eixor which it 
is intended to supplant. Men must be taught, a$ 
our Saviour taught them, as “ they are able to bear 
it.’’ To have enabled his hearers fully to compre- 
hend all facts and truths connected with Chris- 
tianity, and to have freed their minds from all false 
conceptions concerning the Messiah and his king- 
dom, and every topic which has, or may be sup- 
posed to have, a bearing upon religion, could have 
been effected only by a miracle which would almost 
have changed their identity. Supposing that in the 
particular case of the Apostles such a miracle had 
been wrought, still their hearers would have been 
as dull of apprehension as were those whom Christ 

89 * 
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taught. Had the Apostles been placed in all re- 
spects on an equality with their Master; had they 
been guided throughout by the same perfect judg- 
ment, which implies not merely the highest intel- 
lectual, but the highest moral excellence ; had they 
each been qualified to supply his place, and eiitilled 
to every name of honor which belongs to him, — 
their disciples would have held the same place whicli 
they themselves now do as disciples of Christ. They 
must have taught their followers as their Master 
had taught them; and whenever this miraculous 
regeneration of intellect ceased, and mens minds 
were left to their natural action, and the cur- 
rent of their opinions was suffered to pursue its 
ordinary course, — whenever infallibility was no 
longer secured by the power of God, — errors of 
some kind would necessarily mingle with men\s 
religious faith. As regards the Apostles, we be- 
lieve that their minds were enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, and by direct miraculous comiuuni- 
cations from him, in regard to the esscnlial irnibs 
of Christianity. But we have no warrant to be- 
lieve, nor is there any probable argument to 
show, that this divine illumination was furth(*r 
extended. 

Our 'Saviour came to teach the essential truths 
of religion. Even these truths were but imper- 
fectly apprehended by most of those who heard 
him, and, I may add, have been but imperfectly 
apprehended by most of those who, from his tinm 
to our own, have professed themselves to be his 
disciples. When we find, that on the last night 
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of his ministry one of his Apostles said to him, 
“ Master, show us the Father, and we shall be 
satisfied,”* it may be perceived that there wore 
difficulties enough to be overcome in communi- 
cating to them a full apprehension of those ele- 
mentary truths. Their attention was not to be 
withdrawn from them by discussions, doubts, ques- 
tions, and explanations respecting subjects of com- 
paratively little importance, concerning which they 
might have adopted the errors of their age. When, 
referring to the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls, a doctrine at that time generally connected 
with the belief of their immortality, they asked, 
“ Master, who sinned, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind our Saviour in his answer 
did not explain to them the mistake implied, in 
those words. When, under the belief common to 
their countrymen, that the sufferings of this life 
were punishments from God, certain individuals 
came to tell him of the Gafilmans, whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” J there 
was nothing in his reply to correct their false con- 
ceptions. The relative importance of different doc- 
trines, the wide separation which divides what is 
essential in true religion from all the accessory 
notions that men have made a part of their re- 
ligion, is very little understood at the present day, 
and was not better understood by the Jews eigh- 
teen centuries ago. In most minds, those opinions 
which they believe or fancy to have anything of a 


John xiv. 8. 


t John ix. 2. 


t Lake xiii. 1. 
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religious character are disposed without regard to 
perspective. They all stand forward equal in mag- 
nitude. It is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the teaching of Christ, that the distinction 
between the essential truths of religion and all 
other doctrines, true or false, was never confounded 
by him. He fixed the attention of his hearers only 
upon what it most concerned them to know as re- 
ligious beings, that is, as creatures of Grod and 
heirs of immortality. In order to effect this pm:- 
pose, it was necessary for him to confine his teach- 
ing to the essential truths of religion. If he had 
clone otherwise, if he had labored to correct the 
errors of his hearers upon subjects of minor impor- 
tance, and to place the truth distinctly before them 
in all those new relations which it might present, 
his hearers would unavoidably have confounded 
the doctrines thus taught them upon divine au- 
thority with those essential principles which alone 
it was the purpose of God to announce. Their 
imaginations and feelings might perhaps have been 
more occupied about what it was of little conse- 
quence for them to know, than about truths which 
it was of the highest concern that they should un- 
derstand themselves, and be qualified to teach to 
others. 

But there is another aspect under which the sub- 
ject is to be viewed. We must consider, not mere- 
ly the disciples, but the enemies of Christ; we must 
regard the character of the ignorant, prejudiced, un- 
stable multitudes whom he addressed, and whom 
his Apostles were to address ; and we must recol- 
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lect, that whatever he taught to his Apostles was 
in effect taught to all ; that it was their proper 
office to publish his whole doctrine. Now in com- 
municating to men the essential truths of religion, 
and in confining his attention to these alone, he 
had to encounter prejudices and passions the most 
obstinate and violent. Superstition, fanaticism, 
and hypocrisy, all that is in most direct opposition 
to the love of God and man, constituted the re- 
ligion of a great part of the Jews. It was vital to 
the selfish purposes and to the authority of those 
who were leaders among the people, that the errors 
which prevailed should retain their power over 
men’s minds. The bigotry of false religion was at 
the same time inflamed by national pride. This 
opposition Christ had to encounter, and hence he 
was assailed throughout his ministry with continual 
cavil, reproach, and persecution ; and he saw from 
its commencement, that he should soon become 
their victim. The circumstances in which he was 
placed required the utmost circumspection, judg- 
ment, and self-command. No new prejudice was 
to be needlessly excited. No unnecessary occasion 
of cavil was to be presented. No opportunity for 
perverting or contradicting his words was to he 
given, that could be avoided consistently with the 
purpose of his mission. It was not for him to 
waste the numbered days of his ministry, in which 
so much was to be accomplished, to perplex his 
hearers, and to exasperate his foes, by entering into 
controversy or explanations respecting topics of 
minor concern. The hold which a prejudice has 
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upon the mind is often out of all proportion to any 
show of proof that may be brought in “its support. 
Questions, the discussion of which we should now 
regard only as an object of ridicule, have in other 
ages been the occasion of rancorous contention. 
In the fourteenth century, a dispute raged in the 
Greek empire concerning the question, whether 
the light which shone round Christ at his trans- 
figuration was created or uncreated. Fom* coun- 
cils were assembled, and those who affirmed it to 
be created, and held the consequences which were 
supposed to be connected with this doctrine, were 
anathematized as worse than all other heretics/ 
If a new teacher of true religion had been sent 
from God to the men of that ^ age, we may easily 
comprehend, that few mistakes would have tended 
more to render his mission fruitless, than for him 
to have entered into any explanation, or to have 
passed any judgment, upon this controversy. In 
the defence of what we now consider as gross 
errors, a blind and deaf bigotry has been displayed, 
the strength of which it is hard to estimate since 
the delusion has passed away. It is not yet two 
centuries since the denial of the then common 
belief of witchcraft was regarded as implying the 
denial of the agency of any spiritual being, of the 
existence of the invisible world, and consequently 

* See Petani !Do£!;niata Thcolo^ca. De D 0 O Doi<iue Propric- 
tatibus, Lib, I. c. 12. ComparB Mosbeim’s Institutes of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Cent, XIV. P. II. Ch. V. §§ 1, 2 ; Gieseler, Ba. II 
Abth III. § 129, 2te Aufl.j or YoL HI. § 127, Cunningham's Trans- 
lation.] 
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as virtual atheism.* In the time of Christ, and for 
a long period before, the doctrine of dsetnoniaeal 
possession prevailed among the Jews, and many 
diseases were ascribed to this cause. Our Saviour 
never taught that this was a false doctrine. He 
occasionally used language conformed to the con- 
ceptions of those who believed it to be true. Why 
was he silent on this subject ? Why did he leave 
some, if not all, of his Apostles in error concerning 
it, as appears from the common belief being ex- 
pressed in the first three Gospels, though not in 
that of St. John ? Let us consider, that, if he 
had taught the truth, he would immediately have 
been denounced by his enemies as an unbeliever 
in the invisible world, as a Sadducee teaching that 

there was neither angel nor spirit”; — that the 
error in question was intimately connected with 
many others, concerning the existence of Satan, 
the origin of evil, the rules of God’s government 
of the world, the mental and physical constitution 
of man, and the power of magic and incanta- 
tions; — that it would have been idle to declare 

* “Por my part,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “I have ever be- 
licYBd, and do now know, that there are witches. They that doubt 
of them do not only deny them, hut spirits *, and are obliquely and 
of consequence a soit, not of infidels, hut atheists.” [Religio Medici, 
Part I.) Glanvill's “ Sadducismds Triumphatus” is a work in de- 
fence of the common superstition, by one of the able men of his age, 
in which he represents, as may be supposed from the title, all disbe- 
lievers in witchcraft as destitute of religion. A great part of Br. 
Henry More’s “Antidote to Atheism ” consists of stories of supposed 
supernatural events, apparitions, witchcraft, and pretended miraca- 
loas operations of God’s providence. 
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himself against one of these errors, unless he had 
opposed ‘them all; — that he was surrounded by 
ignorant and prejudiced hearers, wholly unaccus- 
tomed to exercise their minds upon any general 
truth ; — and that, had it been possible to instruct 
them thoroughly upon any one of the subjects I 
have mentioned, he must, in order to eflect this, 
have turned aside from the great purpose of his 
ministry, and have withdrawn their attention from 
it. It would have been the labor of a long life to 
enlighten the minds of any considerable number of 
Jews upon topics such as these. 

Let us consider another case. The Jews had 
adopted what is called the allegorical mode of in- 
terpreting their sacred books ; and had found many 
supposed predictions and types of their expected 
Messiah in factitious senses which they ascribed to 
particular passages. Tliis mode of interpretation 
was adopted by some of the Apostles. We find 
examples of it as used by them in the Gospels of 
both Matthew and John, and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. One is surprised, perhaps, that this mis- 
take was not corrected by Christ. Nothing may 
seem more simplej than that he should have indi- 
cated that this whole system of interpretation, and 
this method of proof, so far as the supposed proph- 
ecies were applied to himself, were erroneous. 
But would you have had him at the same time 
teach the whole art of interpretation ? If he had 
not done so, errors as great might have been com- 
mitted from some other cause. If he had corrected 
some wrong conceptions only, and left others, the 
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latter from that very circumstance would have ac- 
quired new authority. But to have taught the art 
of interpretation only would not have been suffi- 
cient to enable his hearers to become skilful ex- 
positors of the Old Testament; he must have 
settled the yet disputed questions concerning the 
age, the authorship, the authority, and what has 
been called the inspiration, of the different writings 
that compose it; and whoever has studied these 
subjects wdth fin unbiassed and inquiring mind 
may, I think, be satisfied that the truth concerning 
them is such as no Jew was prepared to listen to, 
and few indeed would have listened to without as- 
tonishment and wrath. 

But let us suppose that he had attempted only 
to correct the single error which consisted in the 
false application of many passages to the Messiah ; 
what would have been the consequence? His 
enemies would undoubtedly have contended, that 
it was idle to suppose him to be the Messiah. He 
does not even pretend, they would have trium- 
phantly said, to be the object of the prophecies by 
which, according to all those learned in the Law 
and in our traditions, the Messiah is foretold. Per- 
haps he would have us believe, that no Messiah 
has been promised ; but that he has as good a 
claim as any other to that title. Has he not come 
from Beelzebub, to teach that the prophecies are 
false and our hopes vain, that God has ceased to 
care for his people, and thus to seduce us from our 
faith and allegiance ? 


40 
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But iir connection with this subject there is an- 
other fact to be attended to. In teaching or en- 
forcing truth, the language of error may be used in 
order powerfully to affect the feelings ; because it 
has associations with it which no other language 
wLQ suggest. Such use of it implies no assent to 
the error on which it is founded. He who employs 
the epithets “diabolical,’’ or “fiendish,” affords from 
that circumstance alone no reason to suppose that 
he believes in the existence of devils or fiends. 
There is much language of the same character. 
We still borrow many expressions from imaginary 
beings of ideal beauty and grace, from fairies and 
sylphs, beings whose real existence was once be- 
lieved. We have no reluctance to use words de- 
rived firom the false opinions concerning witchcraft, 
possession, and magic. We use those wMch have 
been mentioned, and many terms of a similar kind, 
because they furnish, or seem to furnish, expres- 
sions more forcible than we could otherwise com- 
mand. But this fact has been disregarded in rea- 
soning from the language of Christ Expressions 
founded upon the conceptions of the Jews, and 
used by him because no other modes of speech 
would have so powerfully affected their minds, 
have been misunderstood as intended to convey a 
doctrine taught by himself. This remark is appli- 
cable to those few passages in his discourses in 
which he speaks, according to the belief of the 
Jews, of Satan as if he were a real being, such as 
the following : “ I saw Satan falling from heaven 
like lightning” ; — “ Your father is the Devil, and 
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you are ready to execute his evil purposes”; — 
“ The enemy who sowed the tares is the Devil” ; — 
and particularly to the figurative and parabolic 
narrative in which he represented himself as hav- 
ing been tempted by Satan. I say. in which 
he represented himself, for it is evident that the 
narrative of the Evangelists could have been de- 
rived from Christ alone. Satan was regarded by 
the Jews as the great adversary of God and man, 
the Tempter, the Accuser, the source of moral and 
physical evil. No words could so forcibly impress 
them with a conception of the odiousness and de- 
pravity of any act or character, as by resembling 
it to him, or referring it to him as its suggester 
or author. They were familiar with the imagina- 
tion of such a being, and through this imagina- 
tion their minds were most powerfully to be af- 
fected. The abstract idea of moral evil, if, indeed, 
they could have apprehended it, would have been 
to them a shadowy phantom, compared with it as 
hypostatized and vivified in its supposed malig- 
nant author. Under circumstances in which it is 
impossible to explain the whole truth, or in which 
it is certain that the whole truth cannot be under- 
stood and felt, in addressing men who are unac- 
customed to exercise their understandings, and who 
from childhood have incorporated false conceptions 
with right principles of action, we may use their 
errors for their reformation; we may appeal to 
their feelings or their fears through their mistaken 
imaginations ; wo may employ one wrong opinion 
to counteract others more pernicious ; and in rea- 
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Boning, exhortation, or reproof, we may thus avail 
ourselves of their more innocent prejudices in oppo- 
sition to their passions and vices. But in doing 
this, we are precluded from directly assailing those 
prejudices ; though we may at the same time be 
establishing truths which will effect their gradual 
abolition. Such was, I believe, in some particu- 
lars, the mode of teaching adopted by Christ. 

In regard to some of the errors of his disciples, it 
may be a question whether the plainest language 
would in itself alone have been sufficient to remove 
them. I may rather say, it evidently would not 
have been sufficient. The very subject" of this vol- 
ume shows, if the opinions maintained in it be true, 
that the plainest language has not been sufficient 
to preserve men from the grossest errors. Yet the 
words of Christ have not less authority as recorded 
in the Gospels, than when uttered by his own lips. 
But we are not obliged to reason thus indirectly. 
We may see in the accounts of his ministry, how 
often our Saviour was not understood by his disci- 
ples. As he was approaching Jerusalem for the 
last time, he called the Twelve together and said : 
“ Lo ! we are going up to Jerusalem,” and the Son 
of Man “will be delivered into the hands of the 
Gentiles, and mocked, and insulted, and spit upon ; 
and having scourged him, they will put him to 
death ; and on the third day he will return to life.” 
No language can be more simple and explicit than 
this. But the Evangelist goes on to relate, that 
the Apostles “ understood this not at all ; the mean- 
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ing of his words was hidden irom them, and they 
did not comprehend what he said.”* How little 
they understood this and other declarations of 
Christ may appear from the fact, that the next 
event recorded by the Evangelists is the application 
on the part of James and John for the highest 
places, under Christ, in that temporal kingdom on 
which their hopes were still fixed. The prediction 
of his resurrection, though repeatedly made by him, 
was, wc know, so little comprehended by them, that 
no hope, and apparently no thought, of that event 
was entertained by them after his death. It is not 
strange, therefore, that they expected a visible re- 
turn of our. Saviour from heaven, to establish his 
kingdom, though he himself had declared, The 
kingdom of God is not coming with any show that 
may be watched for ; nor will men say, Lo ! it is 
here ; or, Lo ! it is there ; for lo ! the kingdom of 
God is within you”; and though in the clearest 
manner, and under circumstances the most solemn, 
he had affirmed, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

We are apt to fall into a great mistake, from 
not distinguishing between the feelings and con- 
ceptions, the whole state of character, of an en- 
lightened Christian at the present day, and those 
of the Jews to whom Christ preached. It may 
seem to us as if a few words of his would have 
been sufficient to do away any error, however in- 
veterate, because we think their effect would be 


* Iiukexriii. SI -34. 
40* 
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such upon our own minds. We may, wonder that 
■those words were not uttered. We may almost be 
tempted to ask, Why was a teacher from God so 
sparing of his knowledge, so limited in his instruc- 
tions ? Why did he not deliver his Apostles at 
least from ‘all their mistaken apprehensions having 
any connection with the facts or truths of reJigion? 
How could he leave the world with so many false 
and pernicious opinions existing around him in full 
vigor, against which he had not declared himself? 
And why, with the same feelings, we might go on 
to ask, do the great truths of religion appear, as 
disclosed by him, in such naked, monumental, se- 
vere grandeur? Why do they stand alone, sepa- 
rated from all truths not essential to our faith? 
Why were not the many questions answered, the 
many doubts solved, which we might be disposed 
to lay before Christ, or which his disciples, if we 
imagine them as inquiring and as teachable as 
ourselves, might have proposed ? 

To inquiries such as these it has been my pur- 
pose to afford some answer in what has been sug- 
gested. As a teacher from God, it was the proper 
and sole office of Christ to make known to men, 
on the authority of God, the fundamental truths 
of religion. To inculcate these alone was a task 
which demanded all his efforts, his own undivided 
attention, and that of his most willing hearers. 
They were to be kept distinct from all other truths. 
The minds of men were not to be withdrawn from 
them by bringing any other subject into discussion. 
When we ask why Christ did not proceed further 
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to enlighten his hearers, we forget how unprepared 
they were for such instruction, what prejudices 
must have been overcome, what wrong associations 
broken, how much of inquiry on their part, and of 
explanation on his, would have been necessary, 
how liable his language was to be misunderstood, 
and how fatal it would have been to the purpose 
of his mission thus to occupy their thoughts upon 
topics unconnected with it. We forget what op- 
position he had to encounter, how all his words 
and actions were watched with malignant eyes, 
how often his enemies came proposing questions 
to try what he would say, that they might find 
opportunity to injure him.* We do not remember, 
that no error could be touched without affording 
some new occasion or pretence of hatred ; and that 
whatever he spoke would be misunderstood, per- 
verted, misrepresented, and made a ground for false 
inferences, We do not keep in mind the imperfect 
apprehensions of his disciples, of which we find 
continual notices in the Gospels, and the utter in- 
docility of the great body of the Jews, which is 
equally apparent. We forget, that, after a min- 
istry of unintermitted effort, he fell a sacrifice to 
the Iruths which he did teach. In asking why his 
instructions did not extend to other truths, and to 
the correction of errors not essential, we forget how 
difficult was his proper office, we forget by whom 
ho was surrounded, we forget the reproach that 
was forced from his lips : “ O unbelieving and per- 


Tho Comnioii Version says, "to tempt him.* 
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verse race ! how long shall I be with you ? How 
long must I bear with^ you? ” It was not to men 
so little ready to receive his essential doctrines that 
any unnecessary instruction was to be addressed. 
We mistake altogether the state of the case, when, 
in reading the Gospels, we conceive of Christ as 
teaching with the same freedom of explanation, 
and with the same use of language, with which 
we may perhaps reasonably suppose that he would 
have taught a body of enlightened men, receiving 
his words with the entire deference with which we 
now regard them. 

The wisdom and the self-restraint, for so it is 
to be considered, of our Saviour, in confining his 
teaching to the essential truths of religion, and the 
broad distinction which he thus made between 
these and all other doctrines, appear to me among 
the most striking proofs of the divinity of his mis- 
sion. I cannot believe, that a merely human 
teacher would have conducted himself with such 
perfect wisdom; that he would never have at- 
tempted to use his authority, or have displayed 
his superior knowledge, in maintaining other truths 
than those which essentially concern the virtue and 
happiness of mankind; that he would have re- 
frained from exposing or contradicting the errors 
of his opponents on any other subjects ; that he 
would have succeeded in communicating to his 
disciples those principles which are the foundation 
of all religion and morality, without perplexing 
their minds by the discussion of any topics less 
important ; and, at last, have left his doctrine a 
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monument for all future time, — not like the works 
of some enlightened men, which perish with the 
errors they destroy, but remaining a universal code 
of instruction for mankind. 

But there is another very different point of view, 
under which the subject we have been examining 
affords, I think, proof of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. If the Gospels are an authentic account 
of what was done and said by Christ, no question 
can remain whether Christ were a teacher from 
God. But that they are so, we have evidence in 
the facts which have been brought to view. 

When we compare the language of Christ re- 
specting his future coming with the expectations 
expressed by his Apostles, we perceive that his 
language was misunderstood by them. He did 
not predict his visible return to earth to be the 
judge of men. There is notliing in his words 
which requires or justifies such an interpretation 
of them. It has appeared, I trust, that the figura- 
tive language which he used is to be understood in 
a very different sense. 

But the Apostles, fi:om various causes, were ex- 
pecting such a return of their Master. Their words 
admit of no probable explanation except as refer- 
ring to this anticipated event. What, then, fol- 
lows as a correct inference from this comparison ? 

It follows, that the words relating to this subject, 
which are ascribed to Christ in the Gospels, were 
truly his words. They were not falsely ascribed 
to him. They were not imagined for him. They 
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were not conformed to the apprehensions of his 
followers. Had his followers fabricated or inten- 
tionally modified the words, they would have made 
their Master say what they themselves have said, 
in language as explicit as their own. 

Here, then, we have evidence of the most unsus- 
picious kind, for it is clearly evidence which it was 
the purpose of no individual to furnish, that cer- 
tain words recorded in the Gospels were uttered 
by Christ. The writers of these books did not in 
this case fabricate language expressive of their own 
opinions, and ascribe it to him. And if they did 
not in this case, concerning a subject on which 
they taught what he did not teach, * we have no 
reason to suspect them of having, in any other 
case, intentionally ascribed to him words which he 
did not utter. 

The words, then, ascribed to Christ in the Gos- 
pels are words of Christ. They have been reported 
by well-informed individuals, who had no intention 
of deceiving, and who did not even conform them 
to their own apprehension of their meaning. I will 
not pursue the inferences from these truths. I will 
only observe, that the proof of them, as we have 
seen, is, through the providence of God, bound up 
in the New Testament itself. An error of the 
Apostles proves the reality of their faith. In seek- 
ing to solve a difficulty, we discover unexpected 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. And I am 
persuaded, that, as the New Testament is better 
understood, as the false notions that have prevailed 
concerning it pass away, and it is made a sub- 
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ject of enlightened investigation and philosophical 
study, new and irresistihle proofs will appear of 
that fact, of which we can hardly estimate the fuU 
magnitude and interest, that Christ was a teacher 
from Grod. 

In reference, indeed, to the very subject we have 
been examining, there is another consideration well 
deserving attention. We have seen what were the 
anticipations of the Apostles concerning the per- 
sonal return of their Master to earth, and the 
approaching termination of the world. But in 
connection with these expectations, a remarkable 
phenomenon presents itself. We might have sup- 
posed, that the imaginations and feelings of the 
Apostles would have been seized upon and in- 
flamed by the prospect of such events ; that they 
would have continually placed them before the 
eyes of those whom they addressed, and have 
urged them upon the thoughts of men ; that their 
exhortations and warnings would always have 
borne the impress of anticipations so extraordinary 
and so exciting. But this is not the case. We 
may read far the greater part of what they have 
left us in siting, without discovering an intima- 
tion that they held such opinions. It is clear, that 
they did not insist upon the facts in question as of 
any considerable moment. They introduce the 
mention of them as accessory ideas in connection 
with the doctrine of immortality and retribution. 
Imagine any other body of in^viduals laboring 
with like earnestness and devotion for the reforma- 
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tion of their fellow-men, under a similar belief of 
the approaching end of the world ; — imagine what 
would be the feelings and language of such indi- 
viduals, and contrast them with those of the Apos- 
tles, and you may perceive what a singular phe- 
nomenon is presented in the New Testament. 

In what manner is this phenomenon to be ex- 
plained? How is the problem to be solved, that 
men, anticipating the end of the world and the 
final judgment of mankind as at hand, should have 
insisted so little upon these events for the purpose 
of exciting the terrors or the hopes of those whom 
they addressed ? It can be explained, I think, but 
in one way. The feelings which those expected 
events would naturally have produced were ab- 
sorbed in the deeper, the intenser feeling, produced 
by a thorough conviction of the essential truths of 
religion. To them, who knew themselves the crea- 
tures, the care, the special ministers, of the God of 
Love; to them, the disciples of his Son, the wit- 
nesses, nay, themselves the very agents, of that 
divine power by which the laws of nature were 
suspended ; to them, before whose view the clouds 
resting upon eternity had been rolled away, — the 
consummation of this world was of little more con- 
cern than the revolution of an empire. Assured of 
immortality, and with everything to give strength 
to the feeling which this assurance is adapted to 
produce, it was of small moment to them or to 
their disciples whether with the dead they should 
be raised incorruptible, or whether with the living 
they should be changed. One all-penetrating sen- 
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tiniBnt of the truth of their religion, annihilated the 
power of amallcr excitements. Their feelings were 
calmed by the contemplation of one absorbing in- 
terest, which no changes could affect. 

How, then, was this conviction of the truth oJ 
their religion produced, — this conviction which so 
wrought .upon their minds that the anticipated 
consummation and judgment of the world had no 
power strongly to move them ? There is one an 
swer to this question which a Christian will give 
I know of no other. 
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(See pp. 183-191.) 

YAEIOrS READINGS OP CERTAIN PASSAGES SUP- 
POSED TO HAVE A BEARING ON THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY. 

Beside tlic three celebrated passages which have been 
remarked upon bj "Mr. Norton; — Acts xx. 28, 1 Timo- 
thy iii. IB, and 1 John v. 7, 8, — there are others, of more 
or less importance, whose supposed bearing on the doctrine 
of the Trinity is affected by various readings of the original 
text. It is the object of the present note to exhibit all the 
passages of this class that can be regarded as of any conse- 
quence, where a reading different from that followed in the 
Common Vemion has been adopted in any of the leading 
critical editions of the Greek Testament which have been 
published in the present century. In some instances, the 
reading thus adopted may be thought more favorable to 
the Trinitarian theory than that which before stood in 
the texts in others, the reverse is the case. 

The examples which are about to be given of various 
readings of the Greek text of the New Testament, in con- 
nection with those which have already been noticed, might 
perhaps lead one imperfectly acquainted with the subject to 
suppose the differences in the original manuscripts to be 
more important than they really are. The number of these 
differences, or various readings, is very large j hut an ex- 
amination of them tends only to confirm our confidence in 
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the essential correctness with which the text of the New 
Testament has been transmitted to ns. At least nineteen 
twentieths of them, as Mr. Norton has remarked,* may be 
dismissed at once from consideration, as being so obviously 
errors of transcribers, or found in so few authorities, that 
no critic TFOuld regard them as having any claim to be 
received as genuine. Setting these aside, we shall £nd 
that about the same proportion of those which remain are 
of no sort of consequence as affecting the sense. A small 
number, however, are of a nature to excite some interest; 
there are a few passages of considerable length in the 
Ucccivcd Text whoso genuineness is doubtful or more than 
doubtful, as the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, the last 
twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark, and the story of the 
woman taken in adultery. See also, in the critical editions, 
Matthew xxiii. 14; xxvii. 35 ; Mark vi. 11 ; Luke ix. 55, 
5n ; xvii. oC ; John v. 3, 4 ; Acts viii. 37 ; ix. 5, C ; and xxiv. 

G - 8. Put it may be safely said, that the various read- 
ings do not appreciably affect the evidence of any theo- 
logical doctrine except the doctrine of the Tidnity; and 
with respect to this, their importance has often been exag- 
gerated. Still, in studying the Scriptures to ascertain what 
they teach, the first thing to be settled is, what is Scripture. 
If words which purport to be a part of Scripture, in the 
copies which are in common use, are spurious, or doubtful, 
the lover of truth will wish to know it ; and the greater his 
reverence for Scripture, the more desirous will he be not to 
confound the mistakes of transcribers with the words of 
Evangelists and Apostles. 

The place of true reverence for Scripture has, however, 

• Evidences of the GcnuincncsB of the Gospels, Yol. L, Addi- 
tional Note A, Sect. III., “ On the Character and Importance of the 
Various Readings of the New TostamenV' P- xxxviii. The sub- 
stance of this Section is reprinted in Mr. Norton's Notes on the Gos- 
pels, Preliminary Note I. 
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too often been usurped by a blind and superstitious rev- 
erence for wbat has been called the “ Eeceived Text.” It 
will be proper, therefore, before entering on the principal 
subject of this note, to state some facts in regard to the his- 
tory of the printed Greek text of the New Testament, 

The earliest printed edition of the Greek Testament was 
that eoncained in the fifth volume of the Complutensian 
Polyglot. The printing of this volume, it appeal’s, was 
completed in 1514; but it was not puUish^d till 1522. 
The manuscripts which were used for it have never been 
identified, though the story of their having been sold to a 
rocket-maker is now exploded ; * and there has been much 
controversy respecting their value. The editors speak of 
them as ‘^very ancient and correct”; but there is reason 
for questioning their competency to determine the fact. 
The art of criticism was then in its infancy ; such works as 
Montfau con’s Palaeographia Graeca did not exist ; and, as 
Bentley says, is not everybody knows the age of a 
manuscript.” It is remarked by Bishop Marsh, that the 
text which they have given almost invai'iably agrees with, 
that of the modern Greek manuscripts, — such as were 
written in the thirteenth century or later, — where these 
differ from the most ancient, and from the quotations of the 
early Greek Fathers. There cannot be a doubt, there- 
fore,” he says, “ that the Complutensian text was formed 
from modem manuscripts alone.” t Wetstein had before 
come to the same conclusion.^ 

The first edition of the Greek Testament was 

* See an article by Dr, James Thomson, first pnblished in the 
Biblical Review for ilarch 1847, and afterwards reprinted in Tre- 
gellea’s “ Acconnt of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” 

pp. 12-18. 

t Lectures, &c., p. 96. 

t Nov. Test Graac. (Prolegom.), Tom. I. p. 118. 
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printed at Basle in 1516, under the editorial care of Eras- 
mus. The Greek text was accompanied by a revised Latin 
version, and a large body of annotations. Though some 
preparation had been made for the work, much of it was un- 
finished when the piinting was commenced * Erasmus was 
carrying through the press at the same time an edition of 
the works of St. Jerome, and a new edition of his Adagiaj 
yet the whole volume, containing nearly one thousand folio 
pages, was printed in less than six months ! Frcecipita.tum 
ficit verim quam editum^ “it was driven headlong through 
tho press rather than edited,” as Erasmus himself says in 
one of his letters-f The cause of this excessive haste was 
the fear of the publisher, Froben, that his edition would he 
anticipated by the Complutensian. Only four or five manu- 
scripts were used, all of them modern, and, with one ex- 
ception, of very little value- A second and more correct 
edition was published by Erasmus in 1519, and a third in 
1522. According to Mill, the second edition differs from 
the first in about four hundred places, and the third from 
the second in one hundred and eighteen. The text of Eras- 
mus was worst in the Apocalypse, of which he had but a 
single manuscript, and that mutilated, wanting the last six 
verses of the book. This deficiency he supplied as well as 
he could by retranslating from the Latin Yulgate into 
Greek. In his fourth edition, which appeared in 1527, he 
altered the text of the Apocalypse in about ninety places 
on the authority of the Complutensian Polyglot, but made 
few other changes. His fifth edition, published in 1535, 
varies scarcely at all from the fourth. Compared with the 
first, its text would seem, according to the account of Mill, 
to have been altered in about six hundred places. Of these- 

* “ OonficiGbutar [Cbn^cie&anttir is a misprint] simnl et excude- 
batiir opus.” — Eraami Bpist. CCLI. (Budoso.) 0*pp. III. col. 250. 

t Bpist. CCIiXXIV. (Pirckheimero.) Opp- III. col. 268- 
41* 
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changes, in the judgment of the same critic, more than one 
hundred were not improvements. 

The principal editions of the Grreek Testament published 
in the sixteenth century subsequently to the fifth of Eras- 
mus, tvere those of Robert Stephens and Beza. Among 
the various editions of Stephens, the third, printed at Paris 
in 1550, is the most celebrated, and the most important in 
its influence on others which succeeded it. Fifteen manu- 
scripts and the Complutensian edition were collated for it, 
the various readings being noted in the margin. It was 
the first edition which contained a critical apparatus of this 
kind. The manuscripts collated, however, were used very 
little, if at all, for the improvement of the text. As Tre- 
gelles remarks, “the various readings seem rather to be 
appended as an ornament** the text, in reality, differing but 
slightly from the fifth edition of Erasmus, except in the 
Apocalypse, where the Complutensian was chiefiy followed. 
The splendor of its typography, and the display of various 
readings, appear, however, to have given this edition a repu- 
tation to which it had no title from intrinsic merit. Its 
credit among Protestants was also doubtless enhanced by 
the fact that Stephens, who had been much harassed by the 
bigoted doctors of the Sorbonne, withdrew to Geneva soon 
after its publication, and announced himself a convert to the 
doctrines of the Reformation. 

Beza, who published five editions of the Greek TeatUr 
ment, accompanied with a Latin version and notes, in 1565, 
1576, 1582, 1589, and 1598, had some highly valuable 
manuscripts. But he made very little use of them. He 
mostly followed the text of Stephens’s third edition, and 
where he differed ft:om it often altered it for the worse, 
sometimes introducing readings on mere conjecture, and 
frequently on very slight authority. In his version and 
notes he has in many instances followed readings diflerent 
from those which he has retained in the Greek text- 
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The commDn English versien of the Bible, made by 
order of King James, was first published in 1611. The 
Greek text followed by the translators seems to accord 
more nearly with that of Beza’s fifth edition (1598) than 
with any other. It agi'ees with Beza in opposition to the 
third edition of Eobert Stephens in about eighty places ; 
with Stephens in opposition to Beza, in about half that 
number; and in about a dozen instances it differs from 
both.* Most of these variations are very trivial. 

We come now to the edition of the Greek Testament 
published by the Elzevirs at Leyden in 1 B24. This was 
based on the third edition of Stephens, a few readings, 
however, being derived from other sources, particularly 
from Beza. It differs from Stephens in only about one 
hundred and seventy places, the variations being, for the 
most part, quite insignificant, many of them, indeed, such as 
cannot be expressed in a translation. Meeting with favor 
on account of its neatness, its convenient form, and the high 
reputation of the Elzevir press for typographical accuracy, 
it was reprinted in 1C33 wilh a preface in which the pub- 
lishers assure the reader that he lias a text which is now 
received by all,” — “ TMum ergo hales nunc al omnihus 
recepium.” This assertion, if not strictly true when it was 
made, soon became so, substantially; and the Elzevir text, 
formed by an unknown editor in the infancy of biblical criti- 
cism, was in almost universal use on the continent of Eu- 
rope till near the beginning of the present century. It is 
this which is generally referred to as the “ Textus Recep- 
tus” or “Received Text.” It does not differ Tmteriallg 
from the text followed in the common English version of 
the New Testament. 

* Many of these paasagea are referred to in the lists given by 
Scrivener, in his “ Supplement to the Authorised English Version 
of the Now Testament,” Vol. I pp. 7, 8 ; but his enumeratiou is far 
from complete. 
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In G-reat Britain the current text has varied a little 
from the Elzevir, being essentially that of the third edition 
of Boberb Stephens, — "tlie Vulgate of the Protestant 
Pope Stephens,” as Bentley called it, his text having be- 
come a soil; of standard among Protestants, like the Clemen- 
tine edition of the Vulgate among Eoman Catholics. Ste- 
phens’s text was adopted in Walton’s Polyglot, 1 S57, and 
was reprinted by Mill in 1707, with a few slight, uninten- 
tional valuations, as the basis of his laborious collection of 
various readings from manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
Fathers, designed to serve as materiah for a critical edition 
of the Greek Testament. Mill expresses his opinion of 
many of the various readings in his Prolegomena and 
Notes, and frequently condemns those adopted by Stephens ; 
but he did not pretend to give a recension of the text. His 
reprint of Stephens, however, which has generally been 
copied in the editions of the Greek Testament published in 
England, has often been termed IfiWs text,” as if it had 
the sanction of his critical judgment. This is the text which, 
now in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Ameri- 
can Bible Union has adopted as the basis of its proposed 
revision of King James’s version of the New Testament. 

From the statements which have been made, it will he 
seen that the Received Text resolves itself, substantially, 
into that of the fifth edition of Erasmus i a scholar indeed, 
worthy of the highest respect and admiration, hut who 
edited the Greek Testament, to use the language of Gries- 
bach, ^ashe covJId^ from a very few manuscripts and those 
quite modem, with no other helps except the Latin Vulgate 
in an interpolated state, and the writings of a few inaccu- 
rately edited Fathers.” * 


Since the time when the Received Text was formed, a 
* Prolegoin. in N. T., Sect. I. p. xxxvii., ed. Schulz. 
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vast amount of critical materials has been made available 
for its improvement. The great collection of various read- 
ings by Mill, published near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, — the work of thirty years, — has abeady been re- 
ferred to. This collection was much enlarged by Bengel 
and Wetstein. Toward the close of the last century it was 
again more than doubled in amount by the labors of Gries- 
bach, Matthcei, Alter, and Birch. In the present century, 
Scholz, in his BibUsch-hritiscJiB Rdse, or Travels for the 
Purpose of Biblical Criticism,” and in his edition of the 
Greek Testament, has given an account of more than three 
hundred manuscripts never before examined for critical 
purposes ; but a great majority of them are comparatively 
recent, and his collations were very cursory and inaccurate. 
The indefatigable and far better directed labors of Tischen- 
dorf and Tregehes have afforded us, for the first time, an 
exact knowledge of many very ancient and important docu- 
ments, 'which had before been but imperfectly collated. 1 
pass over numerous minor contributions to our stock of 
critieid materials. The result of the whole is, that the 
most ancient manuscripts — those written in uncial or capi- 
tal letters — have now been thoroughly collated, and all 
the more important of them accurately transcribed and pub- 
lished, with the exception of the celebrated Vatican manu- 
script; and more than eight hundred of the later manu- 
scripts containing the whole or parts of the New Testament 
have been examined in a greater or less degree, some of 
them thoroughly, but most of them very cursorily. The 
ancient versions, and numerous quotations from the New 
Testament in the writings of the Christian Fathers, have also 
been compared with the common text. There is still room 
for useful labor in the collation of the more important cur- 
sive manuscripts ; there is need of more accurate editions and 
of a more careful examination of several of the ancient ver- 
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Bions ; and much remains to be done in enlarging^ correct- 
ing, and sifting the critical materials which have been col- 
lected from the writings of the Fathers. But it is safe to 
say, that the means which we have at our command for 
accurately editing the Greek New Testament very far 
exceed those which we possess in the case of any ancient 
heathen writer whose works have come down to us. 

Though important materials for the correction of the 
Received Text had been long accumulating, it was not till 
near the close of the last century that they were much 
used. The fii'st who turned them to proper account TV''as 
Griesbachj whose edition of the Greek Testament, pub- 
lished in 1775-77, marks an era in biblical criticiain, 
His second and principal edition, in which the critical ap- 
paratus was greatly enlarged, waa published at Hallo and 
London in 179B-180G; a manual edition appeared at 
Leipsic in 1805. Though the second volume of his larger 
edition hears the date 1806, it was mostly printed several 
years before, so that tlae manual edition generally repre- 
sents his later judgment. 

The hading editions of the Greek Testament which have 
been published in the present century ai'c tliose of Gries- 
hach, Matthmi, Scholz, Lachmann, find Tisclicndorl) to 
which may perhaps be added that of Alford, tliough the 
last has not, like the others which have been named, iiddeil 
anything to our critical materials. Grieshach^s has already 
been noticed 5 Matthsefs was published at Wittenberg, Ilof, 
and Ronneburg, in 1803-7, 3 vols. 8 vo; Scholz's at 
Leipsic, in 1830 —36, 2 vols. 4to; and Lachmann’s larger 
edition at Berlin, in 1842-50, 2 vols. 8 vo. Tischendorf’s 
second Leipsic edition appeared in 1849, 8 vo, and the 
second edition of AJford^s Greek Testament, Vols. I. and 
II. (ending with the Second Epistle to the Corinthijins), 
was published at London in 1854—55. ^First lulifion, 
1849 - 52.) The third volume has not yet been issued. 
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To give a comparative estimate of tbe value of these 
editions, and to point out in detail their distinguishing 
characteristics, cannot here be attempted. The eminent 
merits of Griesbach are too well known to need particular 
remark. Of the other editions which have been men- 
tioned, Laehmann’s and Tischendorf 's have at present the 
highest reputation, among those qualified to pronounce on 
such matters, both on the Continent and in Great Britain ; 
while the critical judgment of Matthsei and of Scholz is 
little esteemed. — Matthaei’s edition of 3803-7, and his 
earlier one published at Higa in 1782 - 88, 12 vols. 8vo, 
contain some useful materials; but his violent prejudices 
unfitted him for the office of a critic. — The value of 
Scholz’s labors is greatly diminished by his want of accu- 
racy as well as of judgment. — Lachmann’s edition is 
founded on very ancient authorities, but too limited in 
number, and, in the case of some important manuscripts, 
not thoroughly collated. Discarding internal and collat- 
eral evidence, he adopts the reading best supported by his 
few select authorities, even when he does not regard it as 
genuine. His text is followed in the recent works of Stan- 
ley and Jowett on the Epistles of St. Paul. — The second 
Leipsie edition of Tisehendorf, taken as a whole, is unques- 
tionably the most important and valuable critical edition of 
the Greek Testament which has appeared since the time of 
Griesbach. Less cautious than Griesbach, he is some- 
times liable to the charge of adopting readings unsupported 
by sufficient authority; but Alford pronounces his text 
^‘very far superior to any which have preceded it.”* — 

* Greek TcBtamcnt, Vol. 1. Prolegomena, p. 77, 2d od. — Some 
account of Tirtchendorf and his labors may be found in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra for July 1852, Yol. XS. pp. 623 - 628. The first /asci- 
cdus of a now and apparently much enlarged edition of Tischen- 

dorf's Greek Testament has very lately been published at Leipsic. 

\ 
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Alford, in the first edition of the first volume of his Greek 
Testament, containing the Gospels, professedly gave only 
“ V, provisional text,” one, he says, which may be regarded 
as an experiment how far the public mind in England may 
be disposed to receive even the first and plainest results of 
the now advanced state of textual criticism.” '* The suc- 
cess of the experiment seems to have been encouraging ; 
for in the second volume of his work, and in a new edi- 
tion of the first, he has ventured to give the text according 
to his judgment of the evidence. Pie does not appear to 
be a critic of the highest order, but his judgment is better 
than might bo supposed from the manner in which he com- 
menced his editorial labors. There is no hazard in saying, 
that, so far as the criticism of the text is concerned, liis edi- 
tion is much the best which has yet been published in Eng- 
land. — Meyer has given a cridcal discussion of the various 
readings, in his Commentary on the New Testament, ex- 
tending to the First Epistle to the Thessalonians \p,ot in- 
clusive), the notes on the remaining books, excepting the 
Epistle to Philemon and the Apocalypse, being prepared by 
his coadjutors Liinemann aud Huthcr. Many of his re- 
marks are acute and valuable. His “ Kommentar,” so far as 
it goes, is one of tho best helps which we possess in the criti- 
cal study of the text of the New Testament, to say nothing 
of its exegetical merits. — The long-delayed edition of Dr. 
S. P. Tregelles promises, when published, to be a work of 
great interest and value. In his “ Book of Kevelation in 
Greek, edited from Ancient Authorities ; witli a new Eng- 
lish Yersion,” &c. (London, 1844), and his “Account of 
the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament” (London, 
1854), as well as in various articles in Kitto’s Journal of 
Sacred Literature, Dr. Tregelles has shown himself to he 
a truly conscientious, independent, and intelligent critic. 


Prolegomena, p. 70, 1st ed. 
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His untiring zeal and industry in the accurate collation of 
the most important ancient manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment entitle him to the gratitude of all who desire to pos- 
sess a pure text of the records of our religion. But this is 
not the place to give even a slight sketch of his arduous 
and disinterested labors. 

Other editions of the Grreek Testament of secondary im- 
portance which have been examined for the purposes of 
this note, it may be sufficient, with one exception, simply 
to mention; as Emapp’s, 4th ed., Halle, 1829 (first ed. 
1797) ; Schott’s, 3d ed., Leipsic, 1825 (first ed. 1805) ; 
Tittmann’s, 2d stereot 3 rpB ed., Leipsic, 1828 (first ed. 
182 D); Vater’s, Halle, 1824; Hahn’s, Leipsic, 1840, — 
American ed. by Dr. Robinson, New York, 1842; and 
Thcile’s, stereotype ed., Leipsic, 1844 (4th ed. 1852). 
None of these calls for special remark, except that of 
Hahn, which, having been reprinted in this country under 
the superintendence of so distinguished a scholar as Dr. 
Robinson, and introduced to the American public with 
high commendation by Professor Stuart,* requires a notice 
which its intrinsic importance would not justify. 

Hahn professes to give, in his notes, a view of oH the 
readings approved by Griesbach, Knapp, and Scholz,t 
with a selection from those adopted by Lachmaim in- his 
first edition, published in 1831. Now it will hardly be 
pretended that a criticid editor ‘‘ approves ” those readings « 
which he marked as jprobahly furious. Griesbach has 
so marked words of the Received Text in about four hun- 
dred and ninety instances. But Hahn takes no notice of 
this, leaving his readers to suppose that Griesbach, in all 

* See the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p, 274, et eeqq. 

t “Ita ut, qui nostra editione tisuri esflent, Bine nlla difficultato 
oimves Icctioncs cognoscoro possent, quas editores illi sao jadicio pro- 
barunt”— Prajfat., pp. viii., 1%., ed. Amer. 

42 
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these cases, receiyed the words as genuine. — Again, there 
are many readings which Griesbach and l^napp have 
marked as Bqual in point of authority with those retained 
in the text. Knapp, for example, has so marked the read- 
ing Kvpimi in Acts XX. 28, and of in 1 Timothy iii. 1 G. Such 
readings are to he regarded as approved” by these crit- 
ics, as much as those which they have allowed to remain 
in the text in their stead. But Hahn affords those who 
use his edition no intimation of their judgment respecting 
them. His edition, therefore, to say the least, very imper- 
fectly represents the opinions of Griesbach and Knapp 
concerning the various readings. — But, passing over the 
defects which Lave been referred to, we shall find that his 
work often gives erroneomly what it professes to exhibit. 
I have noted more than one hundred and thirty instances in 
'^hich the critical judgment of Knapp alone is incorrectly 
represented. Taking the Gospel ,of Matthew, for example, 
in twenty-two instances Knapp is^'said to regard a read- 
ing as dotibtful merely,* * * § when, Uy inclosing it in double 
brackets, he has marked it as unquestionably spurious j f in 
two instances the double brackets of Knapp arc disregard- 
ed and in three other places in this Gospel, the single 
brackets of Knapp, indicating that lie considei'ed certain 
words as doubtful, are passed over without remark. § In 
Matthew viii, 29 the word ’I»;tro0, wdiich stands in the Re- 
ceived Text, is omitted without mention of the fact in the 
notes. The different opinions of Griesbach, Knapp, Lach- 
mann, and Scholz respecting it are of course not stated. In 

* Matthew iv. IS ; v. 27 j vi. 13, 18 ; vUL 25, 32 ; ix. 13, 35 ; xu. 
35 ; xir. 22, Us, 25 ; xvi. 8 ; xx, 6, 22, 23 j xxiii. 8 ; xxv. 13, 31 ; 
xxvi. 9 j xxvii. 35, B4. * . 

t “ His [uncis duplicatis] ca notantur, quae sino dubio spuria osse 
censeham.” — Knapp, Comment. Isagog. p. xxviii. 

} Matthew xviii. 35 \ xxviii. 20 

§ Matthew iv. 12 j viii. 29; xxi. 12. 
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Matthew xxviii. 2 O 3 Hahu leaves his readers to suppose, 
erroneously, that is retained as genuine by Griesbach 
and Knapp, as it is by Scholz, In further illustration of 
the character of Hahn's edition, I will only refer to his 
treatment of the passage relating to the woman taken in 
adulteiy, John vii, 53-viii. 11 . To this Griesbach pre- 
fixes a peculiar mark, indicating that its spuriousness is in 
the highest degree probable ; Knapp has bracketed it, and 
in the Introduction to his Greek Testament (p. xxix.) ex- 
presses his belief that it does not belong to the Gospel of 
John ; and Lachmann has rejected it from the text. Hahn 
not only retains it, but gives no bint that any of the editors 
who have been named had a doubt of its genuineness. 

One general remark should here be made respecting the 
editions of Tittmann, Hahn, and Theile. These critics 
professedly retain the readings of the Keceived Text, unless 
the evidence against them, in their judgment, greatly pre- 
ponderates. It is only when the case is very clear, that 
they venture to make a change.* Their authority, there- 
fore, whatever it may be, is obviously of much less weight 
when they support the readings of the Beceived Text, than 
when they reject them. 

We may now proceed to the examination of the passages 
which form the principal subject of this note. It is to be 
understood that the editions which have been mentioned 
as published within the present century retain the read- 
ing of the Keeeived Text unless the contrary is expressly 
stated. 

( 1 .) Matthew xix. 17. “Why callest thou me good? 

* See, for instance, Theilo’s Preface, p. vii. : — “ Ubi vero in utram- 
quo partem disputari posset, si vd (trgumenta mutationem snadentia 
prcBvalererUi lectionem intactam rolinquere maluimus.** 
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There is none good but one, that Bod ” Tt /ne Xeyets 
ayaOov; Ov^ei; ayados, et eis^ 6 Bfds. 

Here the folloTving reading is adopted by Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, and Tregelles, as 
also by Be Wette, Porter, and Davidson, and is marked by 
Ejiapp and Vafer as eqital in point of authority to that of 
the Eeceived Text: — Tt fi€ ipor^s Trcpl toC dyadov; Eh 
earh 6 dyaBos. “ Why askest thou me concerning what is 
good? One only is good." Most of the critics who re- 
ceive this reading as genuine omit the word good ” as an 
epithet of ^^eaclier” in the preceding verse. 

In the paa’allel passages (Mark x. 17, 18, Luke xviii. 
18, 19) which correspond with the Eeceived Text in Mat- 
thew, there are no various readings of any consetiuence ; 
but this fact favors the supposition that transcribers altered 
(as tli^ thought, corrected) the text of Matthew to make 
it conform to that of Mark and Luke. 

(2.) Luke xxii. 43, 44. ‘‘And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening him," &c. 

These two verses are bracketed by Lachmann as doubt- 
ful, and are rejected by Granville Penn in his “Book of 
the N'ew Covenant." But they are retained by all the 
other critical editors. Mr. Korton has given his reasons 
for regarding them as spurious in his Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gk)spels, Yol. I., Additional Note A, 
Section Y. vi. pp. Ixxxvii, - xd- 

(3.) Luke xxiv. 52. “And they worshipped him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Kal auro/, irpotriew^- 
(ravres aMv, VTreoTpe^av^ le. r. X. Here the words TrpOfrKVvrj^ 
(rajfr€^ avrdv, corresponding to “worshipped him and” in 
the translation, are rejected by Tischendorf. But his au- 
thorities seem altogether insuflcient. The omission of the 
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words in the Cambridge manuscript (D), the only Creek 
manuserii)t in which they are known to be wanting, and in 
the manuscript or manuscripts from which the Old Latin 
version was made, was veiy probably accidental, the tran- 
scriber, as Alford suggests, passing over them in conse- 
quence of the resemblanco of AYTON to the preceding 
AYTOI, 

This passage has been quoted by Trinitarians as a proof 
that Christ was worshipped by liis disciples as the Supreme 
Being. But, as every one acquainted with the original 
language knows, the word hero translated "worshipped” 
simply denotes "to pay reverence or homage by kneeling 
or prostration,” without defining the hind of reverence. It 
is perpetually used in the Septuagint as the translation of 
the Hebrew word rendered in the Common Version by "to 
bow down bcfori*. “ to do obeisance to,” and the like. See, 
fur example, Genesis xxvii. iJO; xxxvii. 7, 0, 10; xlix. 8: 
Exodus xviii, 7, &c. See also its use in Matthew xviii. 
28; Itov. iii« 9- Dr. Robinson, in his <sxcc*llent Lexicon of 
the New Testionont, art. no. 1, ex|[>biins it in 

this general sense, and not as denoting divine worship, {n 
all the passages in which it occurs in the Gospels in refer- 
ence to Olirist, including the present-* Here, the words 
irpocKVPfitraifTw avr6v probably express tho fmt that the 
disciples, as they beheld our Lord token up from them 
into heaven, knelt down, or prostrated themselves on tho 
ground before him, in reverenco-t Mr. Norton, however, 

* Those passages aro the following ; — Matthew it. 2, S, 11 ; viil 9 ; 
ix. 18 ; xiv. 3.1 5 xv. 28 ; xx. 20 ; xxvili. 9, 17 ; Mark v. Of *v. 12; 
liuko xxiv, 82; John ix. 38. Tho only other paiiige In OtoJNTiW 
Testament In which tlie word ocennt In refemms to CMst It fa the 
llpiitle fio toe Itebrews (1. 0), where it It need of Ifie rmmnce and 
homige which toe angtlt m commanded: hy Qod to pay to hit Son, 
at toetrtnperion 

t ^ * Haring womhlpped him,* aUtritff that is, *haw 

42* 
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SO far as can be judged from his translation,^ seems to haye 
understood them as denoting merely ih^feeUng of reverence 
which filled the hearts of the disciples as they returned to 
Jerusalem after witnessing the ascension of their Master. 
But is not the use of the aorist participle an objection to 
this view ? 

It may be remarked that the word worship, both as a 
noun and a verb, was used in a much wider sense at the 
time when King James’s version of the Bible was made, 
than it is at the present day. Examples are abundant in 
Shakespeare and other writers of that period. So in the 
marriage service of the English Episcopal Church: “With 
my body I thee worship'^ In Luke xiv. 10, “Then shalt 
thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat 
with thee,” the noun “worship” is a translation of the 
Greek word SdIo, glory, honor* 

(4.) John i. 18 . “ No man hath seen God at any time 5 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him^^ Q^bv ovhtXs i&paKe • 6 piovo- 

y^p^s u/of, 0 tiv fcf TOP kSKttov tov Trarpos, eKstvos i^r^ytitraTo. 

Here, instead of o fxopoyzp^s vi6s, “the oiily-begotlen 
we find in some important aiitliorilies the reading 0 povoye^ 
prjs eeof, “the only-begotten God” This strange rt^atling 
(for so it will seem to most Trinitarians us well as to oth- 
ers) has not yet been adopted in any edition of the (Jlrerdc 
Testament; but it deserves notice, since it is defendf‘d by 
a critic so worthy of respect as Dr. Tregolles. IMicluielis 
also appears disposed to regard it as the original reading ; t 

iBg thrown themsGlves prostrate before him/ as tlio words filrictly 
interpreted imply ’* — Campbell in loc. See also Meycr^s note 

* “And they worshipping him, returned to Jerusalem with great 
ioy.’» 

t Introduction to the Now Testament^ Chnp. X. Scf't. 2. 'Tol. TI. 
p. 393, 21 ed. 
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and Laclimann, as Dr- Tregelles assures us, would un- 
doubtedly liave received it into his text, had he known all 
the authorities by which it is supported- 

The evidence of manuscripts and versions for and against 
the reading in question may first be stated. The testimony 
of the Fathers will require a particular discussion. It 
should be premised that the words vl6s (Son) and e€6s 
(God), in the abbreviated form in which they are written 
ill the most ancient manuscripts (VC, ^), differ in but a 
single letter, so that one might easily be substituted for the 
other through the inadvertence of a transcriber. 

The reading 6e(is, then, is found in the manuscripts B 
C* L, 33 ; that is, in the Vatican manuscript, of about the 
middle of the fourth century, in the Ephrem manuscript 
(a prima 7nanu), probably written before the middle of the 
finii, in another highly valuable manuscript of the eighth 
century, remarkable for its general agreement with the 
Vatican, and in a manuscript of the eleventh, ccntuiy, writ- 
ten iu cursive letters, but preserving a very ancient text. 
As to versions, it is supported by the Peshito Syriac, as 
hitherto edited, tlie Coptic, the -ZKthiojjic, and the margin 
of the Philoxcnian or Ilarclean Syriac. 

On the other hand, the reading vl6s is that of the Alex- 
andrine manuscript (A), probably written not long after 
the middle of the fifth century, and of the manuscripts 
X and A, written iu the ninth century, but often agreeing 
with the most ancient documents, in opposition to the later. 
Tt is also found in the other uncial manuscripts E F G 
II IC M S II V, ranging from the middle of the eighth 
eentury to the tenth, and in several hundred manuscripts 
in cursive l(d.t<n'S, mohtly later than the tenth century, hut 
of them of much value from their usual accordance 
with the best authorities. The ancient versions which ex- 
hibit it arc the Old Latin or Italic, the Vulgate, the Cure- 
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tonian Syriac,* the Philoxenian Syriac (in the fearf), the 
Jerusalem Syriac, and the Armenian, 

So far as the evidence has yet been stated, it will proba- 
bly be admitted that the common reading is best supported. 
But it is on the testimony of the Fathers that the advocates 
for the reading ee6s appear chiefly to rely. The following" 
is the account given by Dr. Tregelles of this branch of the 
evidence. 

'' As to fathers,” he says, “the reading [QeoV] may almost 
be called general^ for it is that of Clement of Alexandria, 
IrenoBus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Lucian, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nussa, Didymus, Basil 
of Seleuda, Isidore of Pelusium, Cyril of Alexandria, Titus 
of Bostra; as also of Theodotus (in the second century), 
Anns, Marccllus, Eunoxnius, etc. ; and amongst the Latins, 
Hilary, Fulgentius, Gaudentius, Ferrandus, Phoebadius, 
VigiKus, Alcuin, etc.” The reading vl6s “is found twice 
in Origen, in Eusebius, Basil, and Irenceus (though all 
these writers have also the other reading, and in general 
they so speak of Oew in the passage, that vios must have 
proceeded from the copyists) : — the Latin writers in gen- 
eral agree with the Latin versions in ^eadingJ^^^^w 

0eof, as the more difficult reading, is entitled to especial 
attention; and, confirmed as it is by MSS. of the highest 
character, by good versions, and by the general consent of 
early Greek writers (even when, like Arius, they were 
opposed to the dogma taught), it is necessary, on grounds 

* This name has been given to a very ancient and valuable Syriac 
copy of part of the Gospels, — one of the l^itrian manuscripts re- 
cently added to the British Mnsenm,— which is soon to be published 
(if it has not been already) by the Rev. William Ottreton. It is 
« a version,’* as Tregelles remarks, “ far more worthy the epithet of 
' venerable ’ than that which is called the Peshito as it has come down 
to ns.” (“Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” p. 137; comp.pp. 160, 161.) 
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of combinecl evidence, to receive il in prefsrence to the 
easier and more natural reading viosJ* * 

This array of authorities is certainly imposing ; and the 
argument would he forcible, perhaps conclusive, were it 
not that the facts in the case have been greatly misappre- 
hended. Tregelles appears, like Griesbach, Scholz, Tiseh- 
endorf, and Alford, to have relied on Wetstein, whose gen- 
eral accuracy might well inspire confidence- But Wetstein, 
in his note on this passage, has fallen into extraordinary 
errors, many of which have been copied, without investi- 
gation, by the critics who have just been named. One 
who should take the statements in Wetstein’s note to be 
correct, would suppose that not less than forty-four Greek 
and Latin writers, in the first eight centuries, have quoted 
the passage in question with the reading fiovcyev^js Bs6s or 
unigenitus Deus / and that the number of distinct quota- 
tions of this kind in their writings, taken together, is not far 
from one hundred and thirty. I have examined, with some 
care, all the passages specifically referred to by Wetstein, 
and the whole work, or collection of works cited, when his 
reference is general, — as “ JS^iphanius duodecies,” “ Hilof- 
rius de Trinit. passim,” ^^Fdgeniius plusquam vides,” — 
not confining my attention, however, to these particular 
passages or works. The following is the result of this 
examination. Of the forty-four writers cited by W etstein 
in support of the reading f^ovoysv^s Qeos, there are but four 
who quote or refer to the passage with this reading only ; t 
four quote it with both readings ; + nine quote it with the 
reading -uios or fiUus only, except that in one of the quo- 

• “Aocoimt of the Printed Text,” &c., pp. 234,235. 

t It is thus quoted in the '‘Excerpta Theodoti,’* and also by 
Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius. It appears to be once 
referrod to in tlio Epistle of the second Synod of Ancyra. 

J Irenmus, Origen, Basil, and Cyril of Alexandria. 
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tations of Titus of Bostra 0for occurs;* * * § repeat- 
edly allude to itj — sometimes using the phrase “ only- 
begotten God^^ and sometimes “only-begotten Son^^ in con- 
nection with the words “who is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther/’ — but do not distinctly quote it; f and twenty-jive do 
not quote or allude to it at all. t Of the particular pas- 
sages referred to by Wetstein, a great majority have no 
bearing whatever on the subject, but merely contain the 
escpression fiovoyev^s 0eor or unigenitm Deus^ with no trace 
of an allusion to the text in question, — an expression often 
occurring, as will hereafter appear, in writers who abun- 
dantly and unequivocally quote John i. 18 with the reading 
vlk QvJiUus. Indeed, in some of these passages we do not 
find even this expression, but only the term yemjTos ©coy, or 
genitus Deusy applied to Christ. § Sufficient evidence that 
these assertions are not made at random will be given in 
what follows, though the mistakes of Wetstein cannot here 
be all pointed out in detail. 

We may now examine the witnesses brought forward by 
Dr. Tregelles. Very few of these will stand cross-ques- 
tioning. Of the twenty-five writers whom he has adduced 
in support of the reading fiovoyepris ©eor, but fourf I be- 
lieve, can be relied on with much confidence, and even 
their testimony is far from unexceptionable ; t/iree may be 
regarded as doubtful; eigAt really support the common 

* Ensebias, Athanaaias, Jidian, Gfregoiy Nozianzen, Titus of Bos- 
tia, Maxlminus the Allan bishop, Hilary, Yigilius of Tapsa, Alenin. 

t (xregOTj of Nyssa and Fnlgentius. 

t That is, all the remaining authorities cited by Wetstein, for 
which see his note. 

§ As in the following : — “ Oriqenes in Psalm i. ap. Epiphanium/' 
see Epiphan. Hmres. LXIY. c. 7, 0pp. I. 531, B, or Origen. 0pp. 11. 
526, B , — “£usedius D. IV. 2” i. e. Bern, Evaijg. Lib. IV. c. 2 ; — 
“ Pmimtiiis in Apotheosi,” viz. line 895 ; — “ Clmidianus Mamert, de 
statu animee 1. 2” where Lib. L c. 2 must be the place intended. 
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reading ; two merely allude to the passage ; and eight have 
neither quoted nor alluded to it. 

These statements of course require proof. This will 
now be presented^ so far as it can be within reasonable 
limits. Though few passages can be quoted at length, 
pains will be taken to give very full and precise references 
to the authorities relied on. In proiucing the testimony of 
the Fathers, the time at which they flourished is indicated 
in marks of parenthesis after their names. In assigning 
these dates, either Cave or Lardner has generally been 
followed. 

Clement of Alexandria (A. D- 194) has once quoted 
John i. 18 with the reading eeoy;* * * § but this evidence is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that in another place, in 
alluding to this text, he has the words uI6? Beos.t 

Another authority for this reading is the work which bears 
the title Extracts from Theodotus, and Heads of the Ori- 
ental Doctrine, so called, as it existed in the Time of Valen- 
tinus.^^ It is sometimes quoted under the name of Doctnna 
Onentalis, This compilation is supposed by many to have 
been mode by Clement of Alexandria, with whose works it 
is generally printed. '‘Theodotus” is several tijnes cited 
in it, but more frequently “the followers of Valentinus,” a 
famous Gnostic who flourished about A. D. 140. The 
passage which contains the quotation of John i. 18 with the 
reading o novoyev^s 0eos is introduced by the words “the 
Valentinians say.” t Didymus of Alexandria (A. D- 370) 
has this reading twice ; § and it occurs twice in the writings 

* Stromat. Lib. V c. 12. p. 695, ed. Potter, 

t Tore € 7 ro 7 rr€U(r€ts rov k6\vov toD Trarpoy, bv 6 fiovoym^s vliff 
povoy elijy^craro. — Quis dives salvetor, o. $8. p. 9564 

t Doctrina Orient, c. 6, apud Clem. Alex'. 0pp. p. 968, ed. Pott. ; 
also in Fabricii Bibl. Grsec. Vol. T. p. 136, and in Bunsen’s Ana- 
lecta Ante-Bicsena, Vol. I. p. 211. 

§ De Trinitate, Lib. I. p. 69, and Lib. U. p. 140, ed. Mingarel. Not 
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of Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamia in Cyprus (A. D. 358).* 
In another place, Epiphanius speaks of John as “ c alling 
Christ only-hegotten Grod.^f The raading Beos also re- 
ceives some support from a passage in the Epistle of the 
second Synod of Ancyra (A. D. 358), in which it is said 
that John calls the Logos of God only-begotten God.” t 
But one who has observed the inaccuracy of such refer- 
ences to Scripture in the writings of the Fathers, will not 
attach much weight to this. 

Among the numerous witnesses adduced by TTetsLein and 
Trcgelles, these are all, as I believe, which really support 
the reading 0EOff; and their testimony, as has already been 
intimated, is far from unexceptionable. Didymus, as we 

having been able to procure this volume, I take these references 
at second hand from the work of Guericke, “Be 8chola qum Alcx- 
andrinis floruit Catechctica,” Pars U. p. 35. There is no quotation 
of John i. 18 in the other extant writings of Bidymus, most of which 
exist only in a Latin translation. 

* Hieres. LXV. c. 5. 0pp. I. 612, C, ed. Petav. Here, in the re- 
mark which follows the quotation, Seor and arc so intiirelmnged 
as to excite some suspicion of a corruption in the text. — H.ijrcs. 
LXX c. 7. Opp I 817,818. To 8s 'EvayyiXiov €(l)rj • Beitv ovSels 
jTfflTrorc i^paKSVj d fiovoysv^s auras e^qyj/traro. 

t Movoyei/q 0€oi/ avrou (pdamv Us pi irarpas ysypairrai, 

akri6ivov 0eoO • jrepi vioO Se, c>t£ povoyev^s ©eos. (Ancornt c. 3. 
Opp. II. 8, C, B.) A little before, however, the passage in question 
is quoted thus : d povoysv^sj 6 sis t6v KdKrroi/ rov irarpoSi av- 
t6s iSrjy^aaTo. (Cap. 2. p. 7, C.) But so far as can be judged from 
the eonfused and apparently corrupt text which precedes and follows, 
it seems probable that the word 0eoff has here been omitted by the 
mistake of a transcriber, 

t *0 ToiJ 0fov rfiv Adyov povoysv^ Bsbv .... (Apud 

Epiphan. Hajres. LXXIII. c. 8. Opp. I. 854, C.) Supposing the 
authors of this Epistle to have read vldr in John i. 18, they might 
still have thought themselves justified in making this statement by a 
comparison of that verse with Johni. 1, and by the fact that they 
regarded the term Sorij applied to Christ, as necessarily implying 
his divinity, A little after the passage just cited (c. 9. p. 855, B) 
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aiB informed by Mb pupils PaUadius and Jerome, became 
Uind at four or five years of age. He has conseciuently 
quoted fi'om memory, and often inaccurately, repeatedly 
assigning to one Epistle of Paul passages whicb belong to 
another. In his first quotation of the present passage, as 
given by Guericke, he has substituted iv jcoXwip for eh 
rbv KoXirovy and avTos for ixeipoSf in the second, vrliich 
extends only to the word ^rarpor, he has ip roh koXitdip, 
Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius axe also notorious 
for the carelessness of their quotations from Scripture. 
Semis cli, in his valuable work on the Apostolical Memoirs 
used by Justin Martyr, after observing that many of the 
Fathers have cited the New Testament from memory, says 

they say: “The Son is God because he is Son of God, just as he 
ia man because he is Son of Man ,*' — vios Geos ftfVj vios 
6eoi), ©s avOpcaTTo^t Ka 66 vios dv 6 poi> 7 rov. So Eusebius says that 
Christ is “the only-begotten Son of God, and therefore God,** or 
“ a divine being,** rov 0€ov fioyoyevijs vios, KCtl did rovro 0ffos 
(Dem. Evang. Lib V. c. 4. p. 227, B), and that “ what is begot- 
ten of God must be God,** or “ divine,** rft yeyevyrjpevop h rov 0foi; 
eeos. Av etij (Do Eccles. Theol. Lib. H. c. 14. p. 123, C, cf.p. 124, 
0, and Lib. I. c, 12. p 72, D). Eusebius applies the term 0 ms 
to Christ in an inferior sense. In quoting Eusebius here and else- 
where, I use GaiBford*s edition, but refer to the pages of Tiger’s edi- 
tion (Paris, 1628), which are noted in the margin of the former. 

T will give a single illustration from Gregory Nyssen^of the want 
of accumey among the Fathers in such references to Scripture as 
that which wc are considering. This writer, in mentioning the names 
which the AposUe Paul has given to Christ, says, among other 

things, » Ho has called him a propitiation for souls, . ... and 

first-born of the new creation, and onhj-hegotten Son, crowned 

■with glory and honor,** &c — aWhv iKokerre tKatrrripiov 

icaii'5® Kri<r€&s irpmoroitpp, 

fcai V t n V popoyep^f Sofe Koi npjj iarT€<j>avoiiphop, #c. r. X. — 
Da Perf. Christ Forma, 0pp. HI. 276, 277. Compare De Vi^ 
Mosis, 0pp. I. 225, D: ''Or [6 MffroXos] Srt tp wpai- 

Bsro 6 iXaarjjptop r&p ^p 0 Pt (See Romans 

iii. 25.) 43 
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that “ next to Justin^ Clement of AlexandriUj Tertiilliau, 
Epiphanius, and Ephrem the Syrian have quotetl most 
loosely. Verbal citations in their writings, os in those of 
Justin, are only to be reckoned as exceptions.” ^ It is fur- 
ther to be observed in respect to Eijiplianius, that liis text 
is well known to be very corrupljt awd that ho is probably 
the most careless, confused, and blundering writer to be 
found among the Fathers. Petavius, though possessing in 
some respects eminent qualilications for an editor, appears 
to have given but little attention to the criticism of tlie 
text. In many instances gross corruptions, the correction <»f 
which seems obvious, are left without any suggestion of 
emendation. 

The three authorities adduccid by Dr. Tn‘g(‘Ih‘s v/hicli 
maybe regarded as doubtful, arc Origen, liusil tin*, (5n‘iit, 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Origen (A. 1). 2.10), n(*cr>r<Iing 
to the text of his Benodietine editors, has the rouding Ortir 

* Dio apnstol. Dcnkwttrdijfkeitcn ilcs Martyrers JustiauH, Cllnmb. 
1848,) p. 209 ; comp. p. 218, ut swpj. Soil also Whitliy^H Ksmnen 
Millii, Lib. I. Cap. I, Sect. 2 ct .'1.— I will give one or two nih'cI- 
incns of Kpiiilianiub’fi professed oituthms from Kcripture. .lust brfort' 
liis fust {piotatiou of John i. 18 with the reading Oedp, ho aililufcs 
the following as the words of Christ’ — Zoi e’yw, koI (fj Vpol 6 
«7roorretXas ge Trar^f), “I live, and tlic Father who stmt mo lives 
in me”; comp. John vi. 57 and Oal. ii. 20. (Uteres. DXV. c. r>. 
0pp. I. 612, C.)— Again, to select a poKsage iiitroihivcfl .like his 
second ciuotation of John i. 18, compare tlio following: —*11 ttuXw, 
&9\iy(si fii'&ayyDvio]/ * Kal dtf^XHcv eh' rov oiifjui/ou, kiu tWi/Jitrev 
eV 8eSi^ Tou TTarpiJs, ml tpxtTat Kpmu fwi/rttv uni “ t)r 

again, os the Gospel says, * And he OHccnded into heaven, and sut 
down at the right hand of tho Father, and is coining to jiidgci the 
living and the dead''''; comp. Mark »vl. 12. (Hinres. hXII. c. r*. 
0pp. 1. 517, D.) See aUo 0pp. 1. 38, B, C; US, 0 ; IGl, A ; 4«r», 
D ; 519, 0, D, for a few of tho numeroufl illustrationa that might ho 
given. Dtiually striking examples might bo cited from (Element of 
Alexandria. 

t See Wetstem, Nov. Test. Grmc, (Prolegom,), Tom, X. p. 72. 
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twice ; but, on the other hand, he has vlos once, and once 
ijj&s Tov ScoB, “ Son of God.” In a work preserved only in 
the Latin translation of Eudnus, he also quotes the passage 
with the reading unigemtits Dd Jilius.^ Basil (A. D. 
370) has eeor once, and in another passage he mentions 
“ True Son, Only-begotten God, Power of God, and Logos,” 
as names given to Christ in Scripture, or expressions 
which, to use his phrase, ^^the Scripture knows”; but he 
twice quotes the text in question with the reading vlos.'t 
In Cyril of Alexandi’ia (A. D. 412), as edited by Aubert, 

I have found Beor four times; but he has uios three times.} 

I have not thoroughly examined all of his works. 

* Origen raads Beds, In Joan. Tom.ii. c. 29, and Tom. xxxii. 
c. 13. 0pp. IV. 89, B, and 438, D. — Y t d r, Contra Oels., Lib. II. 
c. 71, 0pp. I. 440, E. [So Be la Kue, from two manuscripts; but 
the previous edition of Iloeschel, followed by Spencer, instead of 
6 iiQvoyevfjS vWv, reads #cal ii.ovoy€vfi$ ye &v Beds, which has all the 
appearance of* a marginal gloss.) — Yihrs tov BeoBjIn Joan. 
Tom. VI. c. 2. 0pp. IV. 102, D. (So Do la Bne, following the 
Bodleian manuscript, which appears to he a very excellent one; the 
earlier edition of Huct, which was founded on a single mannscript, 
reads vidf Bedr.) A little after, in two allusions to the passage, 
d fjiovoyevrjs is used alone, without Vidr or Bedr. 0pp. IV. 102, E, 
and 114, C.— Uniffcnitus Dei In Cant Lib. IV. 0pp. lEL 
91, E. 

t Basil reads Beds, Be Spiritn Sancto, c 6, 0pp. III. 12, B, ed. 
Benedict, where earlier editions have vidr, contrary to the best manu- 
Bcripta. Compare c. 8, p. 14, C. — On the other hand, Basil has 
w 1 d r , Be Spiritu Sancto, c 11, 0pp. IH. 23, A, where the six manu- 
scripts of Gamier appear to agree in this reading, though one of 
Matthoefs Moscow manuscripts has Bear. (See Matthim's Nov. 
Test Graea. I. 780.) Basil also reads nios, Epist. 234 (al, 400), c. 3. 
0pp. ITT. 358, B. 

t In the tpxt preaxed to CyriVs commentary on the passage in 
question, 0pp. IV. 103, C, we find the reading vlos ; the commen- 
tary itself, however, as printed, has Bedr. (See p. 107, B, and comp, 
p. 105, B.) Cyril’s remarks on this place are cited in the scholia of 
two Moscow manuscripts given by Mattbmi (Nov. Test. Grssc. et 
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The eight TOiters dted loy Dr. Tregelles who really 
favor the common reading will be mentioned hereafter, 
when the evidence for that reading is stated. 

Two others, Gregory of Nyssa (A. D. 370) and Fulgen- 
tius (A. D. 507), as has before been mentioned, have only 
alluded to the passage in question, and not in such a way 
as to enable us to determine with confidence how they 
read it.* 


Lat. IV. 24). One who compares these with his text as published by 
Attbert, will hardly feel much confidence in the latter. — Cyril also 
reads 6 f o f in his Thesaurus, Assert, xiii. and xxv. Opp Tom. Y. 
P. i. p. 137, B, and 237, A; and in the Dialogue Quod TJnus sit 
Christus,” ibid. p. 786, E. — He has the reading ufoy, Thesaur., 
Assert, xxxt. p. 365, C; and Advers. Neslorium, Lib. III. c. 5. 
Opp. YL 90, B. This reading is also found twice in an extract 
which he gives from Julian in his work against that emperor. (Con- 
tra Julian., Lib. X. Opp. YI. (P. ii ) p. 333, C.) — In an uUmon to 
John i. 18 we find 6 fwvoyev^s rov Beov A6yosf6 iv KoXirotf 
av rov warpoy. (Apol adv. Orient. Opp. YI. 1 87, C.) This is 
worth noting, as showing how little con be safely infciTcd from such 
allusions in regard to the reading of a passage. 

* Gregory of Nyssa tdhdes to John i. IS, introducing the words 
“ who is in the bosom of the Father ” in connection with the cxjires- 
sion. only-begotten God“ eight times; in connection with the 
phrase " only-begotten Son** twice. I will quote one example of 
each kind, and refer to the others. — In the treatise Be Yitd Mo&is, 
Opp 1. 192, B, we find, 6 novoytv^s 0 e u s , d iv kSKvois tov «ra- 
Tpw, oSTor iuriv ^ Seftd rov x/yjritrrov. See also In Can tie. ITomil. 
xiii. Opp. L 663, A. — Contra Bunom. Orat. 11. Opp. II. 432, B ; 

447, A; and 478, B, — Orat III. p. 506, C Orat YI p. 695 

[properly 695], A.— Orat X. p 681, A. On the otlierhnnd, 

Epist ad Flavian., Opp. Ill 648, A, we find, 6 fiovoyetf^s vi6 s t 6 
&v iv Toh KoXwoir rov Trarpdy, 6 iv apxu See also 

Contra Eunom., Orat. II. Opp. 11. 466, C, — Oncowe have 6 iv 
ijlr[(rrois 0edr, lav iv rots KSksrots Tov srarpdj, «. r. X. In 
Oantie. Homil. xv. Opp. 1. 697, A. 

It is to be observed that 6 fiovoyev^s Beos^ *‘the only-begotten 
God/' is a favorite designation of Christ in the writings of this Ea- 
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The eight remaining witnesses produced by Dr. Tre- 
gelles — Lucian, Basil of Seleucia, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Arias, Marcellus, Eunomins, Gaudentius, and Ferrandus 
— have, as I believe, nowhere quoted or alluded to the text 
in question. The passages in their writings appealed to 
by Wetstein have merely the ea^ression iiovoyev^s Qeos or 

ther. There are me hundred and twenty-five examples of its use in 
the treatise against Eunomins alone. It occurs fifteen times in tho 
“ Aiitirrheticua adversus Apollinarcm first published in Zacagni's 
“ Collectanea,” etc (Rome, 1698) ; hut, notwithstanding the refer- 
ences of Wetstein, no allusion will be found in that treatise to John 

i. 18. 

In one place Gregory says, “ The Scripture declares conceming 
the Logos who was in the beginning, that ho is the only-begotten 
God, the first-born of the whole creation.” (Be Perf. Christ. Formd. 
0pp. in. 291, A ) But the imprudence of concluding from this that 
ho actually had the reading Beor in the passage in question, has 
already boon illustrated. Sec before, p. 445, note. 

Pulgcntius lias alluded to John i. 18 six times. I will quote briefly 
all tho examples, as, taken together, they clearly show how little is to 
he inferred from such allusions. 

1. In connection with the phrase unigenitus Deus. — TXt ille uni- 
gcnltus Dous, qui cst in sinu Patris, non solum in mulicre, ssd ctiam 
ex mulicre floret homo.’' Epist. xyH. c, 3, in Migne’s Patrologise 
Cursus Complotus, Vol. L3;V. col. 272, B. — “Be Beo unigenito, 
qui est in sinu Patris, ut dixi, omnia hmc porsonaliter accipe." Be 
Eide, c. 20. col. 681, B. 

2. With unigmitus filtus. — “ Quis enim natus est Bens verns de 
Beo voro, nisi unigenitus filiua, qui est in sinu Patris ” Ad Trasi- 
mund., Lib. III. c. 4. col. 272, B. — " Si vero unigenitus filius, qui 
cst in sinu Patris, post seternom nativitatem,” etc. Epist. xvii. c« 15, 
col. 459, C, — “Bei ergo filius unigenitus, qui est in sinu Patris, ut 
eamem. liominis animamque mnndaret,” etc. De Fide, c. 17. col. 
079, C. 

3. With unigmitus alone. — “ Qnia unigenitus, qui est in sinu Patris, 
secundum quod caro cst,plonus est gratise,” etc. Be Incamatione, 
c. 18. col 583, 0. 

The expreaiion unigenitus Bens ■’ occurs in tho writings of Ful- 
gentios about ninety times. 

43 ^ 
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migenitus Deus, 1 have not read through the Epistles of 
Isidore of Pelusium; but with respect to all the other 
authors named, I think it may be safely said, that no trace 
of the reading Oeos or Deus occurs in their works. An 
examination of W etstein’s references to them will be found 
in the note below,* Tregelles makes no citations. 

* Lucian (A. D. S90) is thus referred to by Wetstein: “Zucia- 
R1Z5 martyr in Coufess. ap. Socrat. H. E. II. 10.’^ The Confession of 
Eaith here intended is the second Formula of the Synod of Antioch 
(A, D. 341), which, according to Sozomen (Hist Eccles. Lib. III. 
c. 5), “ they said was found m the handwriting of Lucian the Martyr.” 
It may be seen in Socrates, as ahove referred to, and also in Athana- 
sius de Synodis, e. 23. 0pp. I. P.ii. p. 735, ct seq. Learned men 
have not generally regarded it as the work of Lucian, who died about 
thirty years before it was first heard of; but the question is unimpor- 
tant to OUT purpose. It simply says, “ We believe in one God, 

the Father almighty, the creator and maker of the universe; and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ his Son, the’only-bcgottcn God, through whom 
all things were made,” &c. 

In the case of the other authors mentioned above, it may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the places in their writings cited by Wetstein, but 
which will be found, on examination, to contain merely tlio phrase 
“only-begotten God.” 

Basil of Seleucia (A. D. 448). Sec Orat, I 0pp. p. 5. Paris. 
1622. ^ 

Isidore of Pelusium (A. D. 412). See Epist III. 95. 0pp. p.20[), 
ed. Bittershns. 

Arius (A, D. 316). See Athanas. do Synod, c, 15. 0pp. Tom. 1. 
P. iL p. 728, E, ed. Benedict In a letter of Arius given by Epiplm- 
nias, we find, the words, liKfjprjs Oehs fiowyejnjSj dwiXXota>Tor, k.t.X. 
(Hseres, LXTX . c. 6. 0pp. 1. 731,1).) But here a comma should 
probably be placed after the word ©tor. 

Mmcellns (A. B. 320). See Bosei. contra Marcel. lib. 1 c. 4. 
p. 19, C. 

Bnnoming (A. D. 360). See his Bzpositio Bidei, c. 3, apud Fa- 
bricii Bibl Graic. Tom. Vni, pp. 255, 266 ; and his Apologcficns, cc. 
15, 21, 26, ibid. pp. 281, 290, 298. These treatises of Ennomins may 
also be found in Eottberg’s Maroelliann, and in Tbilo’s Sibliotheca 
Fatmm Ghwcomm Dogmatica, Vol. II. 
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Such is the evidence of the Fathers in favor of the read- 
ing 0f6f. 1 know of nothing to be added to what has been 
mentioned. We may now consider the testimony which 
supports the common reading. Only a small part of this, 
so far as I am aware, has ever been adduced. 

The following Greek authors quote John i. 18 with the 
reading t»«or : — Irenmus, Bishop of I^ons in Gaul (A. D. 
178), as preserved in a very early Latin translation;* 
Hippolytus (A. D. 220) sf the third Synod at Antioch (A. D* 
2GD), in their Epistle to Paul of Samosata; the author of 
tlie “Acta Disputationis Archelai cum Manete” (about 
A. D. 30 0 ?), as preserved in the Latin version ; § Alexan- 
der, Bishop of Alexandria (A. D. 313) ; || Eusebius of Cscsa- 
rea (A. D. 315), five or six times Eustathius, Bishop 

Gaulentiua (A. D. 387). See Serm. XIX. in the Maxima Biblio- 
theca Vetcrum Patruin, Tom, Y. p. 975, D, or in Migne*s Patrol 
Tom. XX. coL 990, B. 

Pon-andus (A. D. 533) has the expression “ unigenitns Bens ” eight 
times, viz. Bpist. ill. (ad Anatol.) cc. 2, 7, 9, 10, 11 ; v. (ad Severnm 
Scholast.) cc. 2, 5; vii. (adBeginam Comitem Parasnet.) c. 12; in 
Migno’s Patrol Tom. LXYII , or in the Max. Bibl. Patr. Tom. IX. 

* Contra Hssres. Lib. lY. c- 20. (c. 37, ed. Grab.) § 6 0pp. I. 
627, ed. Stioren. Irenseus has also once the reading unigeniius filius 
Dei (Lib. III. c. 11. § 6. p. 456 ), and once unigenitus De\Jis (Lib lY. 
c. 20 § IL p* 630), The reading Dd obviously supports jilius 
rather than Deus. 

t Contra NoOtnm, c. 5. Opp II. ID, od. Fabric. ; also in Bouth's 
Beriptorum Eccles. Opuscula, I. 58, od. alt. 

X Concilia, ed. Coleri, I. 869, B ; also in Eonth, Reliq. Sacr. II 
473 [III. 297, ed. alt.), and in Dionysii Alexandrini Opp. (Eotn. 
1796), p. 287. 

\ Cap 32. In Zacognii Collectan. Monnm. Vett., p. 54; also in 
Hippolyti Opp. cd. Fabric. II. 170, and Eouth, Reliq Sacr. IV. 213 
(Y. 121, od. alt). — On the date of this work see Lardner, “Credi- 
bility,” etc. Part. II. Chap. LXY. 

II Epist. ad Alexandrum. Constantinop., apu3 Theodoreti Hist. 
Ecol. Lib. I. c. 4. [al. 3.) p. 12, ed. Reading. 

T Be Bedes. Theol Lib. L c. 9. p. €7, Bj — c. 20. §§ 4, 5. p. 86, 
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of AntioclL (A. D. 620);* Athana&ius (A. D. 32 6^ di&d 
A. B. 373)j four times, and Athanasius once;t the 
Emperor Julian (A. D. 862) twice;! Titus of Bostra 

A B ; — ibid. § 7, aub fin. p. 92, D ; — Lib. IL c. 23, ad fin. p. 142, 
C; — and Comm, in Psalm. 11, in Montfaucon’s CoUectio 

Nova, etc. I 440, A. 

The first passage of Eusebius which has been referred to is peculiar, 
reading as follows . Tov re fiiayyeXiorov biappfiBrfv alrop viov fiovo- 
yevri ehat dibatTKovros bi Qeov oudel; iapaK€ Trairore, 6 

povoycp^s vtot, popoyeprjg Beos, 6 &p els top koXttop tov irarpos, 
iKelvos e^rfy^craro ; that is, “ The Evangelist expressly tc.achcs that 
ho is the only-bogotten Son, when he says, ‘ No man hath seen God at 
any time, the ojiJj-begatten Son, or ouly-hcgottcn God, ivho is in the 
bosom of the FaXher, he ludh declared But here it is cviilent, 

as Montagu remarks in his note on the place, that the words $ /xouo- 
yeidis Geof, or only-begotten God,"' form no part of the quotation. 
They appear to be a marginal gloss which has crept into tho text. 
— The only passage which I have found m Eusebius that seems to 
countenance tho reading Oeds is the following. After using tho 
strongest language respecting the supremacy of the Father over all 
other beings, and quoting Ephesians iv. 5, B, ho proceeds: “And 
He alone may be called tip) the one Gorl, and Father 

of our Lord Jesus Christ; but tho Son [may he called] only-begotten 
God, who is in the bosom of the Father (d 8e ulor jiopoyeviis ©cos-, 
d ^p els TOP koXttpp tov warpos ) ; and the Paraclete, Spirit, but 
neither God nor Son.” (Do Eccles. Thcol. Lib. 111. c. 7. pp. 174, 
175.) Here it will be observed that Eusebius docs not assert that 
the Son IS called “ only-bcgotton God’* in Scripture, but only that it 
is proper to give him tliat name. This passage, therefore, docs not 
weaken the force of his express quotations of John x. 18 with the 
reading vUs, 

* Be Engastrimytho, as printed (from the edition of Leo Allatius) 
in Tom. IL p. 1160, mefl. of the CHtioi Sacri, ed. Amst, 1698; in 
Tom. VIH. col. 443, 1. 34, of the London edition. 

t Athanasius de Decrek Nic. Synod, c. 13. 0pp. 1.219, E, ed. 
Benedict ^Ibid. c. 21. p. 227, D.^Orat. II. contra Arian. c! 62. 
p. 530, D.— Orat. IV. contra Arian. c. 26. p. 638, A.^Pseud- 
Atbanasius contra Sabellian. c. 2. 0pp. II. 38, D 
J Apud Cyril. Alex. Lib, X contia Julian. 0pp. VI. (ii.) 333, 
also in ‘'D6fense du Paganismo par rEmpereur Julicn en Grcc ct on 
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A. D. 3 G2) ; * Gregory Nazianzen (A. D. 37 0) ; f the author 
of a Homily published with the works of Basil ; J Eufinus 
Syrus or Palocstincnsis (about A. D. 390), as preserved in 
a very early Latin translation ; § Chiysostom (A. D. 398), 
at least eight times ;|| Theodoret (A. D. 423), at least 
four times; IT and Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(A. D. 434).** To these maybe added several Greek 
writers of less weight, being later, and some of them of 
quite uncertain date; as Cyril, tt Pseudo-Cseas.- 

I’ran^airt, avcc iles Notes par Mr. le Marqnis dArgena,” 3® 6d., 11. 

120, 122. 

* Contra Manicliroos, Lib. III., apnd Baanage, Thesanr. Monum. 
Ecclca. Gt Hist, sivc Canisii Lcctioties Aiitiq., 1. 144, 145. —Bat ibid. 
p. 153, wc have the reading o fiovoyej/rfs vi^s ; compare the in- 
tcipoliition on tlie same page in the quotation of Matthew iii. 17 or 
xvii. 5, as follows : ICal paprvpei fih ij tov Kvpiov • OStos 
coTiv d “Uioff fiov 6 fiovoy €v^ s Kal dyaTrqrds, iv ^ 

SdKqtrn. 

t Orat. XXXV. c. 17. 0pp. I. 573, C, ed. Bill. 

t Pa(’udo-Basil. Ilomil. in Fsalm. xxTiii. c. 3. 0pp. I. 359, P. 

§ Pc Pule, Lib. I. c. 16, in SirmondiOpera Varia,Tom.I. (Venet 
1728) col. 166, A. ~ Gamier supposes the Latin translation to have 
been made bj Julian of Eclannm (A. J). 420), the famous Pelagian 
bi»<hop. 

II Po Incomprchcnsibili Dei Natnra, Horn. IV. c 3, his. 0pp. I. 
475, A, E, Gd. Montf. — Ibid. c. 4. p. 47 B, B. — Ibid, Horn, V. c. 1, 
p. 4B1, A. — Ad eos qni scandalizati sunt, c. 3. 0pp. III. 47D, B. — In 
Isaiam, cap. vi. § 1. 0pp. VL 64, A. — In illnd, Filius ex semMl^ 
etc. c. 6. 0pp. VI. 264, B. — In Joan. Horn. XV. |al XIV.) 0pp. 
VTIT. 84, B (tcrO- — Ibid. c. 2. p 86, C, compared with p. 87, B, 

t interp. in Psalm, cix. 1. 0pp. 1. 850, A, ed. Sirmond.— Eranist. 
Dial. T. 0pp. TV. 14, B. — Ilmrct. Eab. Lib. V. c. 1. 0pp. IV. 251, 
B Ibitl r. 2. p. 253, T). 

Drat. XV. Analcct. p. 440, cd. Kiccard. 

1 \ I refer to the “ Capitula do Trinitate,*’ published as a. work of 
Cyril of Alexandria by Angelo Mai in his Script. Vet Nova Col- 
Icctio,’' Tom. VII. P. IL In this work, cap. 6. p. 31, John i. 18 is 
quoted with the reading vl6s] but Br. Tregelles Account of the 
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riusj^ Andreas Crctensis (A. D. G35 Cave, 080 Saxe, 
850 Oudin),t Joannes Bamascenus (A, D. 730), three 
times, J Theophylact (A. D. 1070), § and Eulhymius Ziga- 
benus (A. D. 1110). || 

The testimony of the Latin Fathers may now bo pro- 
duced. The most important part of this was long ago 
exhibited by Sabatier with his usual diligence and accu- 
racy. A careful examination of his citations might have 
saver! Dr. Tregolles from some errors. 

The following Latin writers quote John i, 18 willi 
the reading fdius: — Tcrtullian (A. D. 200); If Hilary 
(A. B. 354), at least seven times PhEcbadius (A. 1). 

Printed Text of the dreck N. T.,” p. 232, nolo t) is probably correct 
in regarding it as the production of a later writer than Cyril. 

* John i. 18 ia quoted with the reading vtjr in a work entitled 
Qusestioncs et Kesponalones,^’ or “Bialogi IV.,” which appears 
to he as late as the seventh century, but which has been attributed to 
Caesarius, the brother of Gregory Nazianzen. It passed current imiler 
his name in the time of Photius (A. D. 858), who lias dcscribeil it. 
The quotation of John i. 18 may bo found in Bial. L of the work, as 
published, in a Latin version, in the Max. Bibl. Vet. Patr., V. 753, 
G. The Greek, which is contained in Vol VI. of Galland’s Biblio- 
theca Vetemm Patrum, I have not been able to consult, 
t Orat in Transfigurat. Opp, p. 44, cd. Combefis, 
t De Fide Orthodoxft, Lib. I. c. 1. Opp. I. 123, C, crl. Le Quion. 
— Advers. Neatorianos, c. 32, Us, Opp. I. 6G2, E. 

$ Oonament. in loc. 

II Comment, in loc. 
t Advers, Praxeam, c. 15, 

"*** Tract, in Psalm, cxxxviii. c. 35. Opp. col. 520, ed. Benedict — 
Be Txinitate, Lib H. c. 23. col. 799, E.— Lib. IV. c. 8. col 831, C. 
— Ibid. c. 42. col 852, C. — Lib. V. c. 33. col. 873, L. — IWd. c* 84. 
col. 874, A. — Lib. VI. c. 39, col. 906, B. Hilary^s comment on 
this pas.sage shows conclusivehj that he tQSid films, 

Wetstem quotes in favor of the reading Qeos ^^Ililarius de Trinit. 
passim,” and Ililaiy is also one of Dr. Tregolles’s witnesses. The 
erpression “unigenitus Ecus” occurs in the treatise “De Trinitate” 
about one hundred and four times ; but the only quotations of John i. 1 8 
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359);* Yictorinus Afer (A. D, 360), six times ;t Am- 
brose (A. D. 374), at least seven times Faustinus 
(A. D. 384) ;§ Augustine (A. D. 396), three times;) 
Adimantus the Manichaean (A. D. 396); If Maximinus, 
the Arian bishop (A. D. 428), twice;** the author of 

to be found in it have been referred to above, and they all (six in num- 
ber) have the reading films. The only passage in this work, and, so 
for as I know, in Hilary’s writings, which can be imagined to support 
the reading Dms is in Tib. XII. c. 24, 0pp. col. 1125, A, where we 
find the words “ cUm unigenitus Deus in sinu Fatris est.” It will be 
seen, on examining the context, that est is the emphatic word in this 
sentence, and that there is no more reason for regarding the expres- 
sion “unigenitus Hens’' as a citation from the Apostle John, than 
there is for supposing it to be quoted from the Apostle Paul iu c. S6 
of the same book, where Hilary says, “ cum secundum Apostolum 
ante temp ora setema sit unigenitus Deus compare 2 Tim. i. 9. 

* Contra Arianos, c. 12, in Mlgne’s Patrol. Tom. XX. eol 21, D, 
or in Max Bihl. Patr, IV. 302, P. — Phaebadius Cor Phoebadius) is 
another of Dr. Tregelles’a witnesses ; but even the expression “ uni- 
genitus Deus” does not occur in his writings. 

t De Generat. VerhiDivini, ad Candidum, c. 16 (unigenitus Dei 
filius) —Ihid, c. 20. — Advers. Arium, Lib. I. cc. 2, 4.— iZu'd. c. 15 
(“ unigenitus ” alone). — Lib. IV. c. 8. — Ibid, c 33 (unigenitus solus 
filius). In Migne’s Patrol. Tom. VIII col. 1029, 1030, 1041, 1042, 
1050, 1119, 1137, or Max. Bibl. Patr. IV. 167, 1B9, 254, 255, 257, 
282, 289. 

t De Joseph, c. 14, al. 84. 0pp. L 510, D, ed Benedict — De 
Bened. Patriarch c. 11, al. 51. col. 527, P. — In Luc Lib. L c. 25, 
col. 1274, X>. — Ibid. Lib. II. c. 12. col. 1286, B.— DePide,Lib.ni. 
c. 3, al. 24. 0pp. II 501, C. — De Spir. Sonet c. 1, al. 26. col. 605, 
P. — Epist. xxii. c. 5. col. 875, E. 

§ De Trinitata, Lib. I c. 2. § 5, in Migne’a PatroL Tom. XIH. 
col 54, A, B, or Max. Bibl. Patr. V. 642, P, G. 

II In Joan. Tract xxxi. c. 3 — Tract, xxxv. e. 5. — Tract xlrii. 
c. 3 — 0pp. Tom. III. P. 11. col. 1638, 1660, 1734, ci. Migne. 

IT Apud Augustiuum contra Adimant c. 9. $ 1. Opp* Tom. VXH. 
col. 139, cd Migne. 

** Apud Augustini Collat. cum Maximin. cc. 13, 18. Opp- Tom. 
Vm. col. 719 et 728, ed. SCgne, 
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the work against Yirimadus asciibed to Idadus Clarus 
(A. D. 385), three times;* YigiHus of Tapsa (A. D. 484), 
or the author, whoever he was, of Libii XII. de Trini- 
tate;t Junilius (A. D. 550);} and Alcuin (A. D. 780). § 

Such is the external evidence respecting the reading of 
the passage in question. It does not seem worth while to 
give a formal summary of it. The preceding examination 
of the testimony of the Fathers does not profess to be 
exhaustive. But it has been pursued so far that there is 
no probability that subsequent investigation will add many 
important facts, or affect the general conclusion to which 
we are led by those which have been produced. 

It will be observed that a great majority of the witnesses 
for the reading Oeos, whose locality can be determined, are 
Alexandrian, or belong to places under Alexandrian influ- 
ence ; though the Alexandrian authorities are far from be- 
ing unanimous in support of it.l| The witnesses on the other 
side are not only much more numerous, but are far more 
widely diffused, representing almost every important i)iirt 
of the whole Christian world. In respect to antiquity, we 
have in favor of the reading vl6s, lefore the middle of the 

* AdvBUfl. Virimadam, in Max. Bill. Patr. V. 731, E, and 740, B, 
E. Montfancon ascribes this woik, and also the first eight books of 
the one next mentioned, to Idatins the Chronicler (A. B. 445). 
Bee his edition of Athanasius, Tom. II. pp. 602, 603. 

t De Trinitate, Lib. IV, in Miax. Bibl. Patr, YIII. 783, A, or in 
Athanasil 0pp. n. 615, A, ed. Montf. 

t De Part. Div. Legis, Lib. 1. c. 16, in Max. Bibl. Patr. X. 342, H, 
or Migne*8 Patrol. Tom. LXVIDC. col. 22, C. 

$ Comm, super Joan, in loc. 0pp. I. 472, 473, ed. Froben. — 
The passage referred to by Wetstein, De Fide S. Trin. Lib. I. c, 12 (al. 
13, al. 14), has only the expression “unigenitns Deus.’’ 0pp. I. 712. 

II Thus the Philoxenian or Horclean Syriac, revised and collated 
with two Greek manuscripts at Alexandria, A. D. 616, has the read- 
ing “God” in the margin, but not in the text 
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fourth century^ — the date assigned by Tischendorf to our 
oldest Greek manuscript of the New Testament, — the 
evidence of the Old Latin and Curetonian Syriae versions, 
both belonging probably to the second century, and that of 
Hippolytus, the third Synod of Antioch, Alexander of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Csesarea, and Eustathius of An- 
tioch, besides Irenmus, TertuUian, and the author of the 
Discussion between Archelaus and Manes,” to whose tes- 
timony exception may pe:r^aps be taken. During the 
same period we have on the other side only Clement of 
Alexandria, the Doctrina Onentalis, and the Coptic ver- 
sion, with the Peshito Syriac as commonly edited, if that 
form of the Syi'iac text is of so early a date. In the 
period that follows, though the four manuscripts which 
support the reading efof are of the highest character, yet 
the weight of the whole evidence of manuscripts, versions, 
and Fathers must certainly be regarded as greatly prepon- 
derating against it » 

Let us now see what view is to he taken of the intemoL 
evidence. In respect to this Dr. Tregelles says; “In 
forming a judgment between these two readings, it must 
be remembered that fiovoyepris would naturally suggest vl6s 
as the word which should follow it, whereas eeof strikes 
the ear as something peculiar, and not elsewhere occurring 
in Scripture ; the change, being but of one letter (YC for 
STo), might be most inadvertently made ; and though the 
evidence of the Latin versions and the Curetonian Syriac 
is not of small weight, yet the same chance of a change 
would, in a case of this kind, affect the copyists of a version 
(or indeed the translators) [?] just as much as the tran- 
scribers of Greek MSS. eeos, as the more difficult read- 
ing, is entitled to special attention,” &c.* 

* Account of the Printed Text of the Greek KT. T., p. 235. 
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There is some force in these remarks ; but not so much 
as may at hrst be thought. Though fiovoyev^s Beos is a 
harsh expression and an unusual combination to us, it was 
not so to copyists of the fourth century and later. “ The 
only-begotten God’* was, as we have seen, an exceedingly 
common appellation of Christ in the writings of that period, 
the Father being distinguished from him as dyevvrjTos^ 

^ 05 ^ mrairios^ “unbegotten, unoriginated, uncaused.” It is 
strange that Dr. Tregellea should regard it as an expres- 
sion to which the Arians of those days would object. The 
Arians did not hesitate to apply the term Bsos or Deus to 
Christ, using it, as the Ante-Nicene Fathers had done 
before them, in an inferior sense ; * and though no example 
of a quotation of John i. 18 with the reading esor has been 
produced from any Arian writer, we find the es^resswn 
liouoytvris Beos in the so-called Apostolical Constitutions 
(seven times), in the larger Epistle of the Pseudo-Ignatius 
to the Philadelpbiains, and in the fragments which remain 
to us of the writings of Arius and his followers, Asterius, 
Eunomius, and others, referred to by Wctsteiii. Being a 
phrase, then, so frequently used both by the Catholi(i Fa- 
tbem and their opponents, transcribers must have been 
voiy familiar with it. In the passage in question OeoV had 
just preceded, bringing Qeof before the mind of the copy- 
ist. The word Beos occurs in the New Testament three 
times as often as vlo^. Is it strange, then, that one or 
more transcribers, under such circumstances, should in- 
advertently substitute the more common for the loss fre- 
quent word, the one differing from the other, in the abbre- 
viated form, only in a single letter? And might not this 
mistake have been easily propagated, so as to extend to 
the comparatively few authorities which exhibit the reading 

Oeof ? 


See before, p, 120, note. 
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But there is another aspect of the internal evidence, as 
important as that to which we have just attended, “No 
man hath seen God at any tune; the only-hegottm God^ 
who is in the hosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
Does not every one perceive that the introduction of the 
phrase “only-begotten God,” after the use of the word 
“ God,” alone and absolutely, immediately before it, is a 
harshness which we can hardly suppose in any writer? 
Does not the word “ Father,” in a sentence like this, ahnost 
necessaiily imply that the correlative “ Son ” has just pre- 
ceded ? And is there anything analogous to this expres- 
sion, “ the only-begotten God,” in the writings of John, or 
in any other part of the New Testament ? 

One can hardly believe that so fair-minded and impartial 
a critic as Dr. Tregelles, after a careful re-examination of 
the whole evidence, will regard himself as justified in 
introducing the reading fiovoyevris Beos into the text. But 
supposing this to be the true reading, it is obvious that the 
being so designated is here distinguished in the clearBst 
manner from Him to whom the name “ God ” is emphati- 
cally and absolutely applied; and that the word 0ei5s, in 
this expression, must therefore be used in an inferior sense, 
unless John taught the existence of two Supreme Beings. 
It wiU also strike every one, that the title “ only-hegottm 
God” is not suitable to a being who possesses the attribute 
of self-existence. 

In respect to the meamng of the appellation “ only- 
begotten Son,” or « only Son,” repeatedly given to Christ 
in the writings of St. John, it may be sufiicient to refer to 
the remarks of Mr. Norton in the former part of this 
volume.* The corresponding Hebrew word is repeatedly 
rendered in the Septuagint by oyaTnjro^ or dya 7 rii)/rfevor, 
« beloved.” 


See before, p. 220. 
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(5.) Jolin iii. 34. For he whom God hath sent speak- 
eth the words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure unto }dm^' oi y^p h pirpov BiBaa-iv 6 0e^? ri TTvevpa, 

Here o 0eoff, answering to the word God ” in the last 
clause, is bracketed by Lachmann, ani omitted by Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer, and Alford, as also by Mr, Noilon ; Griesbach 
mai’ks it as probably spurious- De Wette, Moyer, and 
Alford suppose that 6 Seas (understood) is the subject of 
fitfiwtri, so that the omission would make no difference in the 
sense. Mr. Norton, however, regards “ He whom God has 
sent,” the Messiah, as the subject, and translates, “ He gives 
not the spirit by measure.” See his note. 

(G.) Acts xvi. 7. “After they were come to Mysia, 
they essayed to go into Bitliynia j but the Spirit suffered 
them not.” 

Here, instead of t 6 Trvtvpaj “the Spirit,” the best manu- 
scripts and versions, with other authorities, read irvevpa 
*l37(7-oi;, “the spirit of JesuS.” This reading is adopted by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, Hahn, Theile, TischendorfJ and Alford ; also by Dc 
Wette, Meyer, Mr. Norton, and many others. See before, 
p. 225, et seqq. 

(7.) Eomans ix. 5. “Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the f esh Christ came^ who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Amen.” The Greek is as follows ; 

tiv ol Trarepes, Kal hv 6 XpKrrhs rb Karb irdpKa * 6 ini irdv* 
T^v 9c6ff, et; rofi; aimas, ’ApTjv. 

If the remarks which have been before made (pp. 207- 
212, note) on this much controverted text are correct, the ^ 
original is grammatically ambiguous, admitting of at least 
three different constructions; — 1. that of the Common 
Version, according to which the last clause, 6 ap eVl irdprapf 
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etc., refers to Christ ; — 2. that of Mr. Norton, according 
to which it relates io God, the Apostle, in enumerating the 
privileges of the Jews, mentioning as their last great dis- 
tinction the fact that God himself had presided over all 
their concerns in a particular manner ; (the literal render- 
ing of the words being, “ He who was over all [was] God, 
blessed for ever”;) — and 3. that of many eminent Ger- 
man critics, who regard the clause as a doxology, translat- 
ing, God, who is over all, be blessed for ever.” 

This passage cannot, with strict propriety, be introduced 
here, as there are no varioics readings of any conseq^uence ; 
but as involving a question punctuation, it is not wholly 
unconnected with the subject of this note. It has already 
been mentioned, that the punctuation adopted by Mr. Norton 
and many other interpreters, as well as by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf among the critical editors, is found not only in 
some manuscripts in cursive letters, but also in the cele- 
brated Ephrem manuscript. I have since observed that a 
stop is also placed afler trapioa. in the Alexandrine manu- 
script, as edited by Woide. The Alexandrine and Ephrem 
manuscripts are the two oldest Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament in which there is any kind of punctuation, 
the Vatican having no stops a prima manu. The single 
point, or very short line, used in the earliest manuscripts 
where any marks of this kind appear, denotes a pause 
sometimes answering in length only to our comma, but 
usually equivalent to a colon or a period- Manuscript 
authority in a case of this kind is really of no impor- 
tance ; but some writers have laid stress on the supposed 
want of it as an objection to the punctuation adopted by 
Mr. Norton. 

The orthodox Fathers who have quoted the passage, and 
the authors of the ancient versions, refer the clause to 
Christ 5 but it is not strange that they should give to am- 
44 * 
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biguous language the interpretalioii most favorable to their 
theological opinions. 

It may be worth while to mention, that Mr. Jowett, now 
Regius Professor uf Greek in the University of Oxford, in 
his recent work on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians, Galatians, and Romans, adopts the punctuation of 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, and translates, God, who is 
over all, is blessed for ever. Amen.” 

But supposing it to have been shown that the last part 
of this verse may grammatically refer to God as well as to 
Christ, is there any •philological reason, it may be asked, 
for preferring the former construction to the latter? In 
respect to this point, one who has any doubt on the subject 
may examine the use of the word eeoff, God,’’ first in this 
Epistle, and then in the other Epistles of St. Paul; noting 
the examples, if he can discover any, in winch it is applied 
to Christ, and also those in whidi it is applied to a being 
clearly distinguished from Christ, as in 1 Corinthians iii. 23 ; 
viii. 5 ; xi. 3 ; xv. 24, 28 ; 1 Timothy ii. 5, &c. He will 
find in the Epistles of Paul, not including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, more than five hundred instances of the use of 
the word in (Question; and he will also find, I believe, that 
there is not among them all a nngle dear and unequivocal 
example of its application to Christ. But if this he the 
case, the presumption is veiy strong that it is not so applied 
here. The argument rests, it will be perceived, not on the 
inconsistency of the Trinitarian construction with the ^/^c- 
ology of St, Paul as gathered from his other writings, — 
that is another weighty consideration, — hut on its incon- 
sistency with his habitual or uniform use of language* 

(8.) Romans xiv. 10, « For we shall all stand before 
the judgmentnseat of Christ " 

Here, instead of Xptonov, Christy” the reading @fov, 
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“ God,” is adopted by Lacbmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and 
Tregelles, as also by Meyer and others. It is to be ob- 
served, that the Vatican and Epbrem manuscripts agree 
with the other leading uncial manuscripts in the latter 
reading, though this fact was not known to Griesbach and 
Scholz. 

Supposing the common reading to be correct, some Trini- 
tarians have inferred the deity of Christ from a comparison 
of this verse with the two following. Li respect to this 
point, it may be sufficient to refer to Acts xvii. 31 ; Ro- 
mans ii. 1 6. See also before, p. 68, note, and p. 285. 

(9.) Romans xv. 29. “And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing 
of the gospel of Christ ” 

The words rov evayyeKlov rou, corresponding to “ of the 
gospel,” are bracketed by Vater as doubtful, and are omit- 
ted by Griesbach, Schott, Scholz, Lachmann, Theile, Tisch- 
endorf, Alford, Tregelles, and Meyer. . De Wette regards 
them as probably spurious. 

(10.) Romans xv, 32. “That I may come to you with 
joy by the will of God,” ^€X^/xarof 0eoi). 

Lachmann reads 6f\rifiaros Kvplov ^irjtrov, “by the will 
of the Lord Jesus” This reading is supported by only one 
manuscript, the Vatican; though a few authorities have 
the words Xpiorov ’Iijo-oO, “ Christ Jesus,” instead of 0eov, 
« God.” 

(11.) 1 Corinthians x. 9. “Neither let us tempt Christ, 
as some of them also tempted,” &c. 

Here, for rhv XpttrroV, “Christ,” or “the Anointed One,” 
the reading riv jcvpiov, “the Lord,” is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Meyer, and Alford, as also by Wetstein, Archbishop 
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Newcome, Ruckert, Norton, and otliera. Griesbach (in 
his manual edition) and Knapp mark it as of equal author- 
ity with XptoTov. Compare^Grieshach’s Symbolos Criticae, 

n. 114 . 

some of them also tempted/' KaSo^s Kai rives avr&v 
eTTelpatrav. Kai, also/' is omitted by Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorfj Meyer, and Alford, is marked by Griesbach as proba- 
bly spurious, and bracketed by Vater. 

Archbishop Newcome obser^'es, ‘^If we read Xpiirrov, the 
sense is, ‘Nor let us tempt, tiy, prove, provoke Christ 
now, as some of them did God at that time.’ ” The pas- 
sage is thus understood by many Trinitarian commen- 
tators; but othem, supplying the word “him” instead of 
“God” after “tempted,” suppose that Paul represents 
Christ as the being described in Numbers xxi. C, as 
tempted by the Israelites in the wilderness. 

(12.) 1 Corinthians xv. 47. “The second man the 
Lord from heaven.” 

*0 Kvpios, “ the Lord,” is here marked by Griesbach as 
probably spurious, bracketed by Yafer, and omitted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford, as also by 
Riickert, De Wette, Mr. Norton, and others. 

(13.) 2 Corinthians iv. 14. “Knowing that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus.” 

Instead of did ’IijcroG, “by Jesus,” the reading trvv ’Itjaov, 
“with Jesus,” is adopted by Lachmann, Theile, Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer, Alford, Riickert, and He Wette. 

[14.) Ephesians hi. 9. “ God, who created all things 
by Jesus Christ.” 

The words 8ta ’iijo-ov xpiarov, “by Jesus Christ,” are 
marked by Ejiapp and Yater as doubtful, and are rejected 
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bj Grriesbach, Schott, Tittmann, Scholz, Lachzuann, Hahn, 
Theile, Tischendorf, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Mr. 
Norton, and others. 

(15.) Ephesians V. 21. “ Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of Grod,^' ip esoO. 

The reading ip XptcrroO, “in the fear of Ohrist,’^ is 
adopted by Gricsbach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, 
Scholz, Lachmann, Hahn, Theile, Tischendorf, Meyer, 
and De Wette. 

(10.) Philippians iii. 3. “For we are the circum- 
cision, which worship God in the spirit,” oE mfevfian Be^ 
XarpevopTcs* 

Matthrei, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and 
Wiesinger read ©foO for So also Wetstein. Sup- 

posing this reading to be genuine, the literal translation 
will be, “who worship (or pay religious service) in (or 
through) the Spirit of God.” The words also grammati- 
cally admit of the rendering, ^^who worship the Spirit of 
God”; and so Granville Sharp translates.* But this 
interpretation introduces an idea so foreign from the con- 
text, to mention no other objection, that Mr. Sharp has had 
few, if any, followers. 

(17.) Philippians iv. 13. “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

The word XptoT§, “ Christ,” is bracketed as doubtful by 
Knapp and Vater, and omitted by Griesbach, Schott, 
Scholz, Lachmann, Theile, Tischendorf, Meyer, Conybe^s 
and IIowKon, and others. If it is omitted, the translation 
will he, “ I can do [or bear) all things through Him who 
strengthens me.” 

* Bomorks on the Uses of the Definitive ArfciclB, &c., pp. 38, 34, 3d ed. 
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(18.) Colossians ii. 2j 3. << To tihe acknowledgment of 
fhe mystery of &od, and of the Father, and of Christ ; in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
etp iTriyv&o'iv tov fivtTrrjptov toC 0eo{l KaX warphs KaX rot) XpiuTov, 
iv m elrX irdvres ot BrjtravpoX a‘o<j>ias /cal rrjs ypda-euis dird^ 
Kpv<jioi, 

The words KaX narphs /cal roi) Xpitrrov, “ and of the Father, 
and of Christ,” are marked as doubtful by Knapp, and 
omitted by Grieabach, Schott, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Oltihausen, De Wette, Conybeare and Howson, Pro- 
fessor Eadie, Mr. Norton (see p. 207), and othei's. 

Lachmann, Meyer, Steiger, Huther, and Granville Penn 
adopt the reading tov pvfjrrfpiov roO 8eoC XpicrroO, which ad- 
mits, gi'ammatically, of different interpretations. It may 
mean, 1. “of the mystery of the God of Christ” (comp. 
Ephes. i. 17) ; so Huther and Meyer j or, 2. “ of the mys- 
tery of God, namely, Christ,” the word “ Christ” being in 
apposition with mystery ” (comp. Col. i. 27), Steiger 
understands Xpiarov to be in apposition with Beov, but, to 
justify his interpretation, the Greek, as De Wette and 
Olshausen remark, should be rov Xpurov Beov, and not tov 
0eov Xpiarov* 

Theile reads, roO pLvarrjpiov rov 0eo5 irarpits rov Xpiarrov^ 
“of the mystery of God, the Father of Christ.” 

Whichever of these readings is genuine, iv a, “in whom,” 
or “in which,” in the last clause, should probably be under- 
stood as referring to pi/oTjjp/ov. So Grotius, Hammond, 
Bengel, Schleusner, De Wette, Meyer, and others explain 
the words, and Professor Eadie translates, — “to the full 
knowledge of the mystery of God, in which all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge are laid up ” 

The meaning of the word translated “mystery” in the 
Common Version would be better conveyed to most read- 
ers by the term “ new doctrine,” or “ new religion.” 
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(19.) Colossians iii. 13. “Even as Christ forgave yon, 
BO also do ye.” 

Here, instead of 6 Xpiq-rop, “ Christ,” the reading o jdJpior, 
“the Lord,” is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 01s- 
liansen, and Meyer. 

(20.) Colossians iiL 15, “And let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts.” 

“The peace of Ohnst** is the reading adopted by Gries- 
bach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, Scholz, Lachmann, 
Hahn, Theile, Tischendorf, Meyer, and De Wette. 

(21.) 2 Thessalonians ii- 8- Whom the Lord shall 
consume with the breath of his mouth.” 

For <J Kvpios, “the Lord,” Griesbach, Knapp, Tittmann, 
Schott (in his 3d ed., 1825), Scholz, Lachmann, Hahn, 
Theile, and Liinemann read 6 Kuptos 'liju-ovs, “the Lord 
Jeans.” But Matthmi, Pelt, Schott (in his Commentary, 
1834), Tischendorf, De Wette, and others, retain the com- 
mon reading, regarding ’hjerovs as a gloss. 

(22.) 1 Peter iii. 15. “But sanctify the Lord God ip 
your hearts.” 

Here, instead of esw, “God,” the reading xpiorw, 

“ Christ,” is adopted by Lachmann, Theile, Tischendorf, 
Trcgellcs, and Huther. Tregelles argues from this reading 
as compared with Isaiah viii. 12, 13, that “the expression 
® Jehovah of Hosts himself’ in the prophet finds its !New 
Testament cxpositionKis an equivalent in Kvpiov ritp xpitn-oi/j 
‘ the Lord Christ,’ thus marking the divine glory of our 
Lord in the most emphatic manner”* But nothing is 
more common than for the writers of the New Testament 
to borrow the language of the Old to express their own 

* Account of the Printed Text of tha G-reek New Testament, 

p* 235. 
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thouglits, and thus to apply it to very different subjects 
from those to which it relates in its original connection. 
See, for example, 1 Peter ii. 9, comp. Exodus xix. 6 ; — 
Romans x. 6-8, comp. Deut. xxs.12-14; — Romans 
X. 18, comp. Psalm xix. 4. 

(23.) 1 John iii. 16. “Hereby perceive we the love of 
Bod, because he laid down his life for us." 

Here the words toO Beov, “ of God,” are rejected as spu- 
rious by all modern editor’s. They are found, so far as is 
known, only in one Greek manuscript, and in the Latin 
Vulgate version. In most editions of the Common Version 
they are now printed in Italics ; but they are not so distin- 
guished in the original edition of 1611. Our translators 
followed Beza and the Complutensian Polyglot in reading 

TOV 6cov. 

(24.) Jude 4. “ Denying the only Lord God, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” top fiovov Seowon^v ical Kvpiop 'qfiav 

*Ij7g*o5v Xptarbv apvovp.evoi. 

Supposing the common text to be correct, Granville 
Sharp would render, “ Denying our only Master, God, and 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” (See before, p. 199, note.) But the 
word Qeopy “ God,” is omitted by Griesbach, Enapp, Schott, 
Tittmann, Yater, Scholz, Lachmann, Hahn, Theile, Tisch- 
endorf, Huther, De Wette, and otliers. We may then 
translate, “Denying the only Sovereign Lord, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” Compare Nortoffs Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. H. *{). 166. 

(25.) Jude 5. “ The Lord, having saved the people out 
of the land of Egypt, afterward destroyed them that be- 
lieved not.” 

For ^ Kupiop, “the Lord,” the reading 6 ^irjtrovs, “Jesus,” 
IS adopted by Lachmann, and favored by Huther. 
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( 2 G.) Juile 25, “To tlie only wise (Jod our fcJaviDur, 
be gloiy and majesty, dominion and power,” dcc- 

Here tlie word 0 - 00 $, “wise,” is omitted, and the words 
Bul ^Iriu-ov XpitTrov rod Kvpiov ^jjmv are inserted after povno 
trtor^pi ^fLtov, by Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, 
Scholz, Laohmann, Hahn, Theile, Tischendorf, Huther, 
De Wettc, and others. The passage may then be trans- 
lated, “ To the only Gnd our Saviour, through Jesm Ohrist 
OUT Lord^ be glory and majesty, dominion and power,” &(% 
Sec before, p. 305, note. 

(27.) Eevelalion i. 8 - “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord,” &:c. 

Instead of 6 ncuptof, “the Lord,” Kvpios 6 eeosj “the Lord 
God,” is adopted by all the modern critical editors who 
have been mentioned in this note, and even by Blooixifield, 
who also remarks, “By most recent commentators these 
words are understood of God the Father*^ He himself, 
however, explains them as referring to Christ Professor 
Stuart observes, in his note on the passage, that “the 
weight of external testimony is greatly in favor of tcitpio^ 

6 ee( 5 s,” and that, admitting this reading, “ it is more facile 
to regard God as the speaker.” 

The words, “I am Alpha and Omega,” are explained iu 
ch. xxi. 6 and xxii. 13 by “ the beginning aod the end,” 
“the First and the Last” (The words translated “the 
bcginiimg and llie ending” in the present passage are an 
interpolation.) Compare Isaiah xli. 4 ; xliv. 6 ; xlviii. 12- 
Thesc expressions have been vai’iously interpreted ; by some, 
as denoting eternity, or unchangeableness; — but “the be- 
ginning and the end” can hardly mean “ without bepining 
and without end” by others, as signifying completeness, 
or porlcction. Here, and in ch. xxi. 6 , where they are 
■ also applied to God, they seem rather used to denote tho 
45 
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certain accomplishment of his purposes ; that what he has 
begun he will carry on to its consummation. Thus Heng- 
stenberg remarks : “ The emphasis is to be laid upon the 
Omega. It is as much as : I am as the Alpha, therefore 
also the Omega. The beginning is surety for the end.” * 

The words in question may be undei’stood in a similar 
manner when applied to Chi^ist, as in ch. xxii. 13 j comp, 
i. 17, ii. 8. Thus Erasmus remarks in lus note on John 
viii. 25, as cited by Wilson in his Concessions of Trinita- 
rians : Christ is called the heginning and the end^ because 
he is the beginning and the consummation of the Church, 
which was founded by his first, and will be completed by 
his second appearance.” f So one of the Latin Fathers, 
Fulgentius, says, though he gives other meanings to the 
words: ^^Prindpium Christus, quia ipso inchoavit i)crfici- 
enda Christus, quia ipso perficit inchoata ” that is, 
“ Christ is the heginning, because he himself commenced 
the work to be accomplished; Christ is the end, because 
he accomiilishes the work begun.” i It is, perhaps, in a 
Vimewhat similar sense that he is called by the author of 
Jhe Epistle to the Hebrews “ the Author and Finisher of 
the faith,” 6 Ttiarecas dpxvy^s Teheiutr^s, § 

[28.) Revelation i. 11. “I am Alpha and Omega, tho 
First and the Last; and, What thou secst, write in a 
hook,” &c. 

Here, the words which precede " What thou acest” are 
rejected as spurious by all the modern critical editors. 


• “Ths Eevelation of St. Johb, expounded, »» &c., YolLp. 107, 
Amer, cd. of the Engl, translation., 
t 0pp. Tom. VI. col. 376, E. 

t Ad Traaimundum, Lib. II. c. 5 ; in Migue’s Patrol. Tom. LICV^ 
col. 250, 0. 
f Hebrews xii. 2. 
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Dr. Doddridge observes, in Ms note on this verse : “ That ' 
these titles Alpha and Omega” &c.] should be repeated 
so soon, in a connection which demonstrates that they are 
given to Christ, will appear verj remarkable, whatever 
sense be given <to the eighth verse. The argument drawn in 
the preceding note upon it would have been strong, wher- 
ever such a passage as this had been found; but its imme- 
diate connection with this greatly strengthens it And I 
cannot forbear recording it, that tids text has done more 
than any other in the Bible toward preventing me from 
giving in to that scheme^ which would make our Lord Jesus 
Christ no more than a deijied creature'^ 

It is a pity that tMs excellent man did not take a little 
more pains to distinguish the genuine text of Scripture 
from the corruptions introduced by transcribers. 

(29.) Revelation ii. 7. “ To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God ” 

Instead of tot) eEoC, “of God,” the reading toO ©eo5 fiov, 
“of my God,” is marked by Vater as probable, and is 
adopted by Matthoci, Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, 
Scholz, and Tischendorf. 

(30.) Revelation iii. 2. “I have not fbund thy works 
perfect before God,” iidairyov mv ©eou. 

Ilei’e the reading h&mov rov ©eov jtiov, “ before my God,” 
is marked by Voter (in his note on ch. ii. 7) as probable, 
and is received into the text as genuine by all the other 
critical editors of the present century who have been men- 
tioned in this note. 

This completes the view proposed of passages whose 
supposed bearing on the doctrine of the Trinity is affected 
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by various readings of the original text. I refcrj it will be 
understood, to readings which have been adopted in any 
of the leading critical editions published within the present 
century. In a large majority of these passages, the varia- 
tion of reading seems to me to be of little or no conse- 
quence, so far as the doctrine in question is concerned ; 
but I wished to include all where it had been, or might 
be, thought of any importance. I have certainly endeav- 
ored to omit nothing which a Trinitarian might regard as 
favoring his belief. 
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Aota Dlspntatioms Archelai cum 
Manete, an John 1 . 18; 461, 467. 
Adam Kadmon of the Cabalist$, 860. 
Addison, on Milton, 150. 

Adimantus the Manichisan, on John 
i. 18; 466. 

.dSons of the Gnostios, S86, n. 860, 
368, 869. 

Aikin, Dr. John^ on Milton, 150. 
Alcuin, on John i. IS; 460, 462, n. 
400. 

Alexander of Alexandria, 93, n. 461, 
407. 

Alford, hifl edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 440-442. Beferred to, 
440, 447, 461, 470, etc. 

All tiling/* restricted meaning of 
the term, 140. 

Allegorieoi intorprotation of the Old 
Testament, 418, 419. 

Altor, his critical labors, 430. 
Ambrose, on John i. 18; 466. 
Amorioa, abate of theology and re- 
ligion in, 17, 18. 

American Uiblo Union, 438. 
Amorionu Tract Society, 69, n. 
Ammon, 0. F., on Bom. is. 6; 212, 
n. 

Anoyra, Second Synod of (A. D. 
868 ), mi J ohn i. 18 ; 461, u. Quot- 
ed, 464. 

Andreas Cretensle, on John i. 18; 
404. 

“ Aiicel of Jcliovali,” 183, n. ! 
Angms, Jewish conceptions concern- 
ing, 274, 276. 

Animal soul {nnima) dlstingnishod 
by some Ihnn the liitolLect or 
mdrit, 110, 111, n.; but not by 
TertulUan, 116. 

Antichrist, 401. 

Antinomians, 169. 


Antioch, Third Synod at (A. D. 
269), 461. Fifth Synod at (A, P. 
841). 460, n. 

Apocalypse, an early work, but not 
wntten by St. Jehn, 402, 409. 
Its character and puipose, 402- 
404. Speaks of the second com- 
ing of uhrist as near at hand, 
ibid. 

Apollinaris, 111, 117, 123, 128. 
Apostles, the, miraculous inter- 
course of our Saviour with, after 
his removal from the earth, 226- 
227. Thoir expectations concern- 
ing his visible return, 284, 898- 
410. Divinely enlightened re- 
jecting the essential truths of 
ChristiaDity, 412; comp. 198. 
Why this iUnminatioa was not 
further extended, 410-427. 
Apostolical Constitutiousj 488. 
Aquila, his version of Is. ix. 6; 801, 
n. 

Archelans, on John i. 18; 461, 467. 
Arians, 111, 123, 366, 468. 

Aristotle, 181, n. 176. 

Anus, 460, 459, 460, n. 

Article, the Greek, Middleton^s Doc- 
trine of, examined, 109 - 208, n. 

** Ascending to heaven,” figurative 
moaning of the expression, 246, 
386. 

Asteiius, 408. 

Atlmnosian cretd, 171, 172. 
Athanasius, 43, 91, 122, 126, 171. 
Quoted, 368. On John i. 18, 462, 
n. 462. Psr.u(^Abhaiiasius, 462. 
Athenagoras, or the Logos, 858, 869, 
360. 

Attributes of (V:d, hyposicUaaedf or 
1 conoeived ot as proper persons, 
1 by PliUo, 3ir . 816, 888 - 849 ; by 
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tha Gnostics, 834; •> 336, n. 850 ; by 
tba Cabalists, 350-362; by the 
Hindoos, 352, 358; and by tlie 
Christian Fathers, 355-857. As 
Pearsons regarded os far inferior to 
God, 865, 366. 

Augustine, 832, 363, 465. Quoted, 
97, 373. 

Bacon, Lord, on the Incaiiiatlon, 
130. 

Barnes, Albert, on Acts xs. 28; 
134, n. 

Basil of Scleucia, 450, 459, 400, n. 

Basil the Great, 450, 461, ii. 

Basuage, quoted, 08, 90, 100, 350, 
851* 

Baumgarten, on Acts xx. 28; 184, 
n. 

Bauragarton-Orusius, on Rom. ix. 
6 ; 213 , 11 . 

Beausobro, quoted, IDl, 102. 

Belief of a inaiilfosl coiih’adiction 
impossible, 367; comp. Gl, C2, 35, 
86, 171. 

Bengel, 480, 476. 

Benson, George, on 1 Tim. lU. 16; 
180, n. 

Bentley on tlio identity of the Chris- 
tian and Platonic Trinity, 103, 
104; quoted, 150, 434.438, 

Berrimaii, John, on 1 Tim, hi. 16; 
189, n. 

Beza, Ills editions of the Greek Tos- 
tauieiit, 435, 437, 478. 

Biblical Repositiiry. jSfee Mayer, 
Stuart. 

Birch, A., his critical labors, 430, 

Birch, T., his Life of Tillotson, 172, 
n. 

Blackwcod’s Magazine, quclod, 11. 

Bloomdeld, on Bov. i. 6; 479. 

BShme, 0. F., on Rom. ix. 5, 210, 

n. 

Brahma, 852. 

Btowne, Sir Thomas, on -witchcraft, 
iVljiu ’ 

Boll, Bishop, quoted, 44-48. 

Bunytin, 402. 

Burke, Edmund, 82, u. Quoted, 
141, 142, 167, 168. ' 

Byron, Lord, 11. 

Cabalists, speculations of the, 360 
— 362. 

CmBarius, or Pseudio-Cmsarius, 463 
464. , 

“ Calling on the name of Christ,” 


meaning of thci expression, 228, 

220 . 

Galvin, 92, 301, n. On John x. 80; 
92, n. 

Campbell, Dr. George, on Luke 
xxir. 52; 447, 448, n. 

Cave, Dr Wllham, 453. 

Chalccdou, Council of [A. D. 451), 
129. 

Chalcidms, 101, n. 

OhalmerR, Di. Thomas, criticised, 
147, 150-163, n. 

Christian DiscipJc, I'crcircd to, 8. 

CIirLstian Exaniiiioi*, rolhiicd to, 18, 
11 43, 11 183, ti. 189, 11 . 104, n. 
205, 11 . 329, n. 333, u. 342, ii. 854, 
11 . 

Cliiistianity, pi esc lit stii^c of opii:. 
lull ami feeling ro.spciitiiig, 5 - 15. 
linporlnncc of correct riplnions 
conceiiimg, 20 - 2!), 378 - 3B0. 
Oljhlaclos ’ to tlin HpiTiul of tho 
truth, .3G - 38. HIciiiUmI -with fur- 
eigii njiliiioiis even iiy tlm 
IJi'st Cunstum Fathers 3 20. 
IVlmt It tcuchcfi, 876, 87t5. Its 
imwtimuhle value, 377 - 379, J^ut 
its autiiority timl vuhio are gfii»a 
ivhon it is lint w^ganled as iv iVj- 
vino I’cvelation, 10, IT. 

CrnusT. iS'tie Jkhus Ciijukt. 

Chrysnstoin, 257, n. 458. 

Church of England, sorvieo of, 172. 

Cieum, quoted, 12, 13, Itlll, ii. 

Clarke, Aiiaiii, on Acts xx. 28; 1S4} 
n. 

Clarke, Dr. Stimuol, 43, n. Quoted, 
367-339. 

ClanilianuH Mnmertup, 452, ii. 

ClcMimut of Aloxuiidrla, 368, 450, 
451, n, 453, 407. Quoted, ii», 07, 
113, 237, 861, 453, n. Looseness 
of Ins citations irmn Scripture, 
455, 456. On the incamatlou of 
tho Logos, 112 - 114. 

Olemeut of Rome, quoted, 208, n. 

Clementine Homilies, quoted, 221, n. 

Oolosslons, Epistle to the, 2H8. 

“Coming from heaven” or fVom 
God, figurative meoulng of tlio 
expresBion, 386, 801. 

Coming ” ' of Christ, not literal and 
personal, but figanitlve, 236, 

272, 274 - 282, 428. Our hW- 
iour*B language ooricoriiing it 
mtauudariitood by his Apostkt, 
284,393-410. 

Common English Version of thl 
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Now TeRtamcnt, 437. Mistrans- 
lations in, 14fi, 101, tic, 203, n,, 
anrl olsowhcro. 

Coinmuiiioation of Properties, doc- 
trine of the, 124. 

Cmnplutcnsian Polyglot, 484-430, 

Constantine, the Emperor, 97. 

Constantinople, Oonnoil of fA. D. 
881), 48, 123. 

Conybearo mid Ilowfion, 207, n. 306, 
n 476, 476. ’ * 

Cosri, the book, quoteil, 238, n. 

CdUiicils. fifee Aiicvni, Antioch, 
Oliiikoilon, CoiisInutiiiDplo, Enhe- 
siis, Liitcnui, Nice. 

“ Create," use of the word to tlenotc 
a moral renovation, 231. 

Cuilworlh, quoted, OS, 90, 106, 348, 
349. Study of his work on the 
Intolloclual Svfetcin recommend- 
ed, 90, n. 

Cnrctoiiiiin Syriac vorsion, 450,n. 

Cyril of Alexiiiidrin, 126-128, 400, 

451.11, 40(1,407. Quoted, 458, m 
PsCMf/o-Cyril, 4C3. 

D.asmo'nt^cal iinsf-ospion, 417. 

DaintiseeiiuH. itiee .luiiimes Dnmnr 
scemiR. 

DnrknesR. Figures rDpreaeiiting a 
(lay of utter durkness used to de- 
serlbn great national calamities, 
27R, 270 ’ 

DavlilKon, Dr. Samual, 184. n. 180, 
H. 440. ’ 

Davy, Sir Tlnnipliry, 14. 

“Doiid,” the, iiietiiphoiical use of 
the tonn, 2il4, 

Death, Christian view of, 203. Uro 
of the term to disimte tlio pumsh- 
inoiit of sin, 2il2, 263. 

“ Desnending from lienveii," figura- 
tive iiiHJUinig of the cxprchsion, 
24f), 247, 3SB, 301 

Devil. Satin i. 

Da \VatU^. Wetto. 

DidyniiiM of AUixundrin, 455, 453, 

451. 11. 455. 

DiiMMirii^, 128, 

“ DisiMpiii'M*,” uM* of the word m the 
sense of reiL-ioii,” 3i).n, yTO. 

Doaetm, 114. 

Iktvlrim Onvnhilh, lliif), 453, 

Doddridge, 396, ii. On Uev.^i. 11; 

'Uhmhlo Nature" of Christ iSee 
tlypostutlu Union. 

4G 


Drummond, Sir William, 18. 

Eadie, Professor John, on OoL ii. 2. 

3; 476. ’ 

Eclectic Review, 187, n. 189, n, 
100, n. 

E(hicatioD, moral and religious, 22- 

Eichhom 188, n. 

M, use of the word, 800, n. 

I Eleazar, or Eliozer, Rabbi, 238, n. 
Kiofnm, u'.o of the word, 860, n. 
Elzevir editions of the Qroek Tes- 
tament, 437. 

Eninnatioiis, Cabalistic doctrine of. 

300-352. ’ 

Einlvn, on Ilcb i. 10-12; 214, n. 
England, state of theology in, 15. 
EphosinnR. Epistle to the', 288. 
Ephesus, (ieiieml Council of (A, D. 
431), 127. — Another Council at 
(A. D. 449), the “Council of 
Banditti," 128. 

Eplircm the Syinan, 458. 

Epiphanius, 450, 451, 462, n. Quot- 
ed, 454. Looseness of his cita- 
* tions from Scnjiture, 456, 466. 
Eraaraufi, 93, n. 1S9, n. 197, n. 210. 
n. 303, u 806, n. His editions of 
the Greek Testament, 434, 436. 
Quoted, 480. 

Error, language of, how far it may- 
bo used, 420-422. 

Errors of the Apostles, why not all 
corrected by our Saviour, 410, tic, 
Eunomiua, 460, 460, 460, n. 

Eusebius of Omsarca, 93, n. 450, 
462, n. 466, n. 461, 407. Quoted, 
97, 213. 464, n. 462, n. 

Eustathius of Antioch, 461, 4S2, 
467. 

Euthynaius Zigabonus, 287, n. 464. 
Eutyehes, 128. 

Excerpta T'heodoti, 451, n. 

Fathebb, the tarlUr, regarded the 
Father alone as the Supreme 
God, and the Son aud. Spirit as 
fur inferior, 42, 43,45,208-218, 
366, 3Q6, comp. 83, n. 113, 116, 
120, n. 204. 205, 232, 283. Blend- 
ed their philosophy with Chris- 
tianity, 94, 05, 119, 120, 366, 874. 
Borrowed their doctrine of the 
Logos from Philo, 94, 316, 334, 
838, 855. Opinions of the Fa- 
thers coucemmgthe Logos, 358- 
378; on the Incarnation, 108- 
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128. Sti^ngo arguments ef some 
of them ‘for the Trinity, 91, 92. 
ITse of their quotations from the 
New Testament m tes&tual criti- 
cism, 489, 440. Their reading of 
John i. 18; 4D0-4B7. Date of 
the principal, 453-46Q. 

Eaustinua, on John 1 . 18; 465. 

“ Favor of Clirh;t,’'-the, 236. 

Eerrandus, 450, 450, 4B1, n. 

Elatt, J. von, on Bom. ix. 5; 
207, n. 

Flavian, 128 

Flenry, referred to, IOC. 

Food, metapUora derived from iak- 
mg, 249, 250. 

Foster, John, quotail, 15S. 

France, lesson taught by its rolig^ 
ious history, 29. 

Fritzsche, 0. F. A., on Bom. i:s. 5; 
210, n. 

Fulgeutius, 460, 451, 452, n. 458, 
Quoted] 469, n. On “the begin* 
nlng and the end,'* os a title of 
Christ, 460. 


Gale, Theophilus, on the Plato- 
nism of the Fathers, 101, 

Gaudentius, 460, 459, 401, n. 

General Kopository and Eeview, re- 
ferred to, 106, 11 . 

German philosophy, 14. 

German theology, 16, 262. 

Gesemus, on Isa, ix. 6; 163, n. 

Gibbon, quoted, 96, 96, 129. 

Gieselcr, referred to, 410, u. 

Gill, Dr. John, quoted, 06. 

Glanvill, quoted, 87 0, Ilia “Sad- 
ducismus Triumphatus,” 417, 
n. 

Gloolder, on Rom. ix, 5; 210, n. 

Gnostics, 112, 117, 834, n. 837, 361, 

868 . 

God, revealed by Christianity in 
his paternal character, 876, 376. 
Figurative language used to de- 
scribe the operations of, 264, 266, 
886-886. TTseoftheword^God” 
as a cominon name, 12 Ol 121, 
300, 301, 314, 319, 820, 866, n. 
4SS. 

Goethe, 11-13. 

Government, civil, its legitimate 
purpose and bast form, 25. 

Gray, quoted, on Milton, 160. 

Gmefc New Testament, various read- 
ings of? 432, 433, eto. History of 
the printed text, 434 - 446 . Prin- 


cipal editions of, published In this 
centuw, 440-446. 

Green, T. S., his Grammar of the 
New Testament Dialect referred 
to, 203, n. 

Greenwood, on John xx. 28 ; 303, n. 
Giegiiry Nnzinnzon, or of Nazian- 
zuin, 450, 452, n, 403. On the 
deity of tho lluly Spirit, 43, 44. 
Du tho polytlicNm of the “too 
orthoilox,” 64. 

Gregurv Nysseih or f»f Nyssa, 460, 
452, n. '(luotoil, 455, n. 468, 460, 

II. 

Giiesbach. Uis critieiil lahni's, 439- 
441. Oil tho itooeivcd Text, 
436. Bofeiicrl Irj, 184, li. 185, 

180, 213, 11. 306, 11. .143, 444, 415, 
461, 471), life. 

Grotiiis, 93, ii. 184, n. 189, ii, 1.07, n. 

301, n. 301!, 11. 470. 

Guericke, or Gncrike, 454, ii. 455. 


IIadkott, ProfesHor 11. 1!., ou Acts 
XX. 28; 184, n. 

Hahn, 305, u. nulrustworllihioss 
of his edition of tho Greek 'fasljv*. 
mont, 443-445. 

Haldatio, Boburt, ou Bom. [.x 5; 
212, n. 

Hamiuoiiil, on Col. ii. 2, 3; 476. 

“He,” uso of tho pronoun without 
nil antoeerlont, 260, ii. 

“IloavPii,” proper momiing of Iho 
word, iw wo tiso it, 388, 389, 
“To ttKconrt to hoavt‘ 11 ,” “ to be 
ill lionvon.” “to descentl from 
heaven/’ “to come from hen veil,” 
figurative moaning of the expres- 
slnns, 240-248, 380, 301. iS/ee 
Kingdom of Hotiveu. 

Hebrews, EpiHtlo to the, not written 
by St. Paul, 104, u. 

nolnrichs, 184, n. 189, n. 

Heiidorson, Dr. Kbnticzer, ou 1 Tim. 
ill, 10, 187, n.; liU errors, IHO, ti, 

Hengstniiberg, 183, n- Ou Bov. 1. 

8 ; 480 . 

Heraclitus. 113. 

Hormas, Suepherd of, 402. Quoted, 

288, Ti« 

Hezekiah, Babbi, 238, n. 

Hilary, on Jqhn i. 18; 400, 461, 
462, n. 4Q4, 46$, n. 

HUlel, Babbi, 26 9. 

Hindoos^ the divine attributes 
poatatized in their theology, 352^ 
853. 
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Hippolytns, 93, n. 461, 467. On 
Rom. ix. 5, 2D8-210. 

Hofmann, J. 0. K., on 1 John v. 20; 
197, n. 

Holy Spirit, personsility and divini- 
ty of the, 43, 64. Use and mean- 
ing of the term, 311, 812. The 
conception analogous to that of 
the Logos, 312. The Holy Spirit 
often confounded with the Logos 
by the earlier Fathers, 312, n. 

Hope, Thomas, 13, 14. 

Hoinley, Bishop, c[uoted, 91, 1D3. 
Recommends the study of Cud- 
worth, 99. 

Howe, John, on the Trinity, 64. 

Huet, his “ Origoniana’’ referred to, 
43, n. 

Hug, J. L., 187, n. 

Hume, David, quoted, 33, 34. 

Hurd, Bishop, quoted, 82. 

Huther, J. E., 189, n. 197, n. 306, 1 
n. 442, 476, 477, 478, 479. | 

Hypostatic Union, B7 - 62. History 
of the doctrine, 107-135, 303, n. { 
Language of Bacon, South, Watts, 
and others, 129 - 134. Not a mys- 
tery, but on absurdity, 109. 

Idacivs Olauus, 466. 

Idatius the Chronicler, 466, n. 

Ideas, archetypal world of, in the 
Flatonio philosophy, SOB, 309, 
345 - 849. 

Ignatius (PseioZo-Ignatinsl, 468. 

Immanuel, meaning of tue name, 
265. 

Inadequate ideas, 166, 387. 

Incarnation of the Logos, opinions 
of the Fathers oonceruing, 108, 
etc. 

Incomprehensible propositions not 
objects of belief, 165-169. 

Incomprehensible truths, 164. 

Infinity, our idea of, 166 - 167. 

Inquisition, the, 106. 

Inspiration of the Apostles, 412. 

Interpretation of language, its prin- 
ciples, 138 - 155. Fundamental 
pnnciple of interpretation vio- 
lated oy Trimtarian expositors, 
166, 170. 

Lrenmus, 312, n. 313, n. 368, 450, 
451, n. Quoted, 111, n. 112, n. 
360, 881. On the incarnation of 
the Logos, 110 - 112. Quotations 
of John i. 18: 461. 

Isidore of Felnsium, 450, 459, 460. 


Jackson's edition of Novation re- 
ferred to, 43, n. 93, n, 112, n- 

Jaspis, on 1 John v. 20; 197, n. 

Jerome, 455. 

Jerusalem^ destruction of, and ex- 
tinction of the Jewish nation, 
how connected with the estab- 
lishment of Ghristiaiiity or the 
figurative “coming” of Christ, 
^5 - 277 . 

Jesus Chbist. The doctrine that 
he is both God and man a con- 
tradietion In terms, 67, 68, 169 ; it 
turns the Scriptures into a book 
of enigmas, 60, 61. The proposi- 
tion, that he is God, proved to be 
false from the Scriptures, 65-89; 
it cannot even be rnid^rstood in 
any sense which is not obviously 
false, 85-89. Taught his fol- 
lowers to pray, not to himself, 
but to God, 223, 229, 230. His 
miraculous intercourse with liis 
Apostles and first followers, 225 - 
228. The question of his pre- 
existence, 234 - 2 53. Often sp ok- 
en of personally, when his religion 
is intended, 247-250, 268-284. 
Confined his teaching to the es- 
sential truths of religion, 412, 414 
-427. Employed terms familiar 
to his hearers in new senses, leav- 
ing their meaning to he gradually 
unfolded, 176, 177; comp. 284. 
Bjs divine authority, l7;i^429, See 
Apostles, “ Coming,” Hypostatic 
Union, Judgment, Logos, Messiah. 

Jewish nation, fifes Jerusalem. 

Jewish opinions respecting the com- 
ing of the Messiah and events 
connected with it, 243, 260, 251, 
389-406. 

Jewish prejudices against Chris- 
tianity, 80, 235, 267, 258. 

Joannes Damosceuus, on John i. 
18; 464. 

John, the Apostle, his purpose in 
the Introduction of his Gospel, 
321, 331); in the commencement 
of his First Epistle, 828 - 881, 
His style, 257 ; comp. 198, 266, n. 
Not the author Of the Apocalypse, 
402, 409. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on Milton, 149. 

JowetA Frofessor Benjamin, 441. 
On Rom. ix. 5; 472. 

“ Judge,” use of the verb, 282. 

Judgment of men by Christ, 68, 
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aCl, 262, 270, 271, 280-282, 284, 
285* 

Julian of Eclfinum, 4697n. 

Julian, tlie Emperor, 452, n. 458, n. 
462. 

Juniliuji, oh John 1. 18 ; 460. 

Ju&ti, L. J. 0., on Rom. ix. 5; 
212, n. 

Justin Martyr, on the incarnation 
of the Logos, 108 -110. Quot- 
ed, 106, n. 1D9, 201, 205, 312, u. 
359. 

“Kingdom of Hea/cn,” or of God, 
or of the Messiah, meaning of the 
term, 176, 177; figurative lan- 
guage connected ivith it in the 
New Teatamont, 278, 274, 2SD, 
281 

Knapp, 93, n. 305, u. 443, 444, 445, 
440, 470, etc. 

Kollncr, on Rom. ix. 5; 210, n. 
211, n, 

Koppp, on Rom, ix. 5; 211, n. 

Krehl, A. L. G., on Rom. ix. 5; 
210, n. 

Kuinoel, or Khhnul, 93, n. 164, n. 
302, n. 

Laghmann, 184, n. 189, n. 210. n. 
800 , 21 . 443, 44'.), 470, etc. His 
editions jof the Greek Testament, 
440, 441, 443. 

Lactantiiio, quoted, 866, n. 870, n. 

Lamson, Dr. Alvan, referred to, 
43, n. 

Language, principles of its interpre- 
tation, 138-155. Intrinsic am- 
bignity of, 138, 283, 284; causes, 
141-147. Gousiderations to be 
attended to by an interpreter of, 
148, 149. Its literal meaning 
often absurd, or false, 156-160. 
So for Rs it has a meaning, it 
must be intelligible; it cannot ex- 
press incompr^ensiblo m^^ateries, 
161-169. 

Lardner, 453, 461, n. 

Laterun Council (A. D. 1215), 105. 

Laurence, Archbishop, ou 1 Tim. 
ill. 16; 185, n. 

LeClerc, 306, n. Quoted, 125, 127, 
128, 871. 

Leo L, Pope, 128. 

Liberty, civil, true religion its only 
safeguoril, 26 - 29. 

Light the substance of Gofl, accord- 
ing to the Gabaliats, 861. Light 


which shone round Christ at his 
transfiguration, controversy re- 
spBctmg, 416. 

Literature of the day, absence of 
religious pnnciple in the, 9 - 15. 

Locke 32, 132, 200, n. 207, n. 
212, n. 

Logos, meaning of the Ipvm, 8D7, 
369-372. Its use in the later Pla- 
tonic philosophy, 308, 309 Per- 
souified in the^Wiadoin of Solo- 
mon, 310, 811, Naturalness of the 
conception, 310. The Logos, at 
first pe 2 ’«o«(/?fic?, afterwaids hypos- 
taibedf or conceived of as a proper 
person, 313. Opinions of Philo, 
314-316. St. Johifs nse of the 
term, 317 - 331. Regarded by 
the Fathers of the first four cen- 
turies loth as an attribute and a 
erson, 353-864. Often identi- 
ed with the Holy Spirit, and 
with the Wisdom of God, 3l2, n. ; 
comp. 862, 363. Ongen quoted 
on the relation of the Logos to 
the Wisdom of God, 358, 367. 
The Logos jparHally identified 
with God ^ the earlier Fathers, 
866, 366. Conceived of as aman- 
ifesstaiion of God, 368, 369. The 
uttered hof^QSf 8G9-372. Confu- 
sion of ideas piodnced by con- 
founding the difTeiGnt meanings 
of the word, 872, 373. jSfee Fa- 
thers, Philo. 

Lowth, Dr. William, on Isa. vi. 3; 
183. 

Lncian the martyr, 450, 469, 460, n. 

Lucke, 197, n. 302, n. 

Liinemann, G. C. G., 442, 477. 

Luther, on Isa. ix, 6 ; 183, n. 

Macknight, on Titus u. 13; 306. 

Mai, Angelo, 463, n. 

Manuscripts, Greek, of the New 
Testament, 188, n. 439, 449. 
Punctuation in, 205, 206, 471. 

Marcellas, 213, 450, 469, 460, n. 

Marsh, Bishop, 1 84, n. Quoted, 484. 

Martini, referred to, 43, n. 

Matthffii’s editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 489-441. Referred to, 
457, n. 476, 477, 481. 

Mauror^ on Isa, ix. 6; 183, n. 

Maximinus the Aiian bishop, 452, 
n. 465. 

Maver, Dr. Lewis, on Heb. i. 8, 9; 
3‘01, n. 
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Messiah, the, Jewish expectations 
and feelings respecting, 243 - 245, 
26D, 261, 389 - 4D6. iSee Old Tes- 
tament. 

Meyer, H, A. "W., 184, n. 189, n. 
]97, n. 210, n. 302, n. 303, n. 
30B, n. 446, 448, n 470, eic. His 
Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, 442. 

Miclioehs, J. D., 184, n. 197, n. 302, 
n. 448. 

Middleton, Bishop, 93, n. 185. His 
“ Dootnne of the Greek Article” 
examined, 199-201^ n. 

Mill, Dr. John, 435. His edition of 
the Greek Testament, 438, 430. 

Milleuniiim, doctrine of the, 403, 
407, 409. 

Milton, hyperbolical language used 
concerning, by Johnson, Addison, 
Bentley, and others, 149, 150. 
Calls angels “j^ds,” 300, n. 

Monk's Life of Bentley, 103, 104. 

Monophysite heresy, 128, 129. 

Montagu, Richard, 432, n. 

Montfancou, 434, 455, n. 

Mora, Henry, his “ Antidote to 
Atheism,” 417, n. 

Moms, on 1 John v. 20; 197, n. 

Moses, remarkable language con- 
cerning, 255, n. 

Mosheim, quoted, 94, 95, 93, n. 123, 
129. Referred to, 416, n. 

Miinscher, his “Dogmengeschichte ” 
referred to, 48, n. 112, n. Errors, 
111, n. 120, n. Quoted, 122. 

Munter, quoted, 117, 118. 

Mysteries, 131. 

“Name,” pleonastic use of the 
word, 216, 216, 228. 

“ Nature,” use of the word, 810. 

Nature of Christ. See Hypostatic 
Union, 

Neander, quoted, 111, n. 371, n. 
Referred to, 118, 197, n. 892, u. 
305, n. 

Nestorius, 126 - 128. 

Newoorae, Archbishop, 93, n. 197, 
n. 396, n. On 1 Cor. X. 9 ; 474. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, ou 1 Tim. iii. 16; 
180, n. 

New York, State of, religious fanat- 
icism in, 18, n. 

Nice, Council of (A. D. 325), 42, 64, 
122, 358, 359. 

Noesselt, on Bom. ix. 6; 297, n. 

Novatian, 83, u. 210. 


Noves, Dr. George E., referred to, 
182, n. 183, n. 189, n. 259, n. 

Oertel, on Rom. ix. 5 ; 212, n. 

Old Testament, affords no proof of 
the doctrine of the Tnnity, 181, 
162; or of the deity of the Mes- 
siah, 183, n. Allegoric^ inter- 
pretation of the, 418, 419. 

Olshausen, 184, n. 189, n. 475, 477. 
Quoted, 211, n. 

OmnisoieiicB, our idea of, 167-169. 

“ Only Son,” or “ only-begotten 
Son,” meaning of the term as 
applied to Christ, 220, 469, n. 

Oriental style, 143, 233, 241, 249, 
277, 278, 282, 287, 2B8, 409. 

Origen, 93, n. 109, n. 814, 450, 461, 
n. 452, n. Quoted, 120, n. 121, 
332, 3B4, 366, n. On the incar- 
nation of the Logo*;, 129-122. 
On the relation of the Logos to 
the Wisdom of God, 863, 357, 
comp. 385, n. 332- On Prayer, 
231-234. Denies that Christ is 
the God over all,’* 218. On the 
Uiiitarianism of the great body of 
believers, 874. Quotations of 
John i. 18; 468,467. 

Orthodoxy, so called, 375-878. 

Oudin, 464. 

Ovid, quoted, 849. 

PALBf has misrepresented the 
character of Christian morality, 
178. 

Palladius, 455. 

Patrick, Bishop, on Deut, vi. 4; 

1 182. 

Patripassians, 110. 

Paul, the Apostle, his miraculous 
intercourse with Ghri8tji25, 226. 
Not the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 194, n. 

Paulus, ou Rom. ix. 6 ; 210, n. 

Pearce, Bishop, on John x. 30 ; 93, 
n. 

Penn, Granville, 446, 476. 

“ Person,” meaning of the word, in 
reference to the Trinity, 40 - 42, 
4T-64. 

Petavius, or Petam his “ Dogmata 
Theologioa** r<eferred to, 43, n. 
125, 416. Quoted, 100, 101, 862, 
863. 

Peter, the Apostle, probably not the 
author of the Second Epistle 
ascribed to him, 491. 


46 * 
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Plii3ebadma,orI*hoBbailiiis,460,464, 104 n. Errors, 111, n. 112, n. 

486. 282, D. 368, n. 

Philentolos Daniel, Arabic version ProclUs of Constantinople, 463. 

of the Kew Testament by, 186, n. Prudentius, 462, n. Quoted, 864. 
Pbllo, the Jewish philosopher, 94, n. Ptolemy, the CnoAtio, 834, n. 

220, 221, 808, SC3, 371, 373, n. Punctuation of the Greek New Tea- 

Hie character and influence, 333, tamaiit of no authority, 205, 206, 

333. Hie conceptions respecting 471. 

the Locos, 314 - 315. Applies the 

term Logos to angels, Moses, Pamsiotiun Eot, 353. 

Aaron, &c., 328, 329. His specu- Eausoni,” use of the word, 155. 
lations concerning the Wisdom iJntio as the rendering of Logos, 370, 
of God, 336-338. Hypostatizes 371. 

other nttrilmtea or Powers of God, Received Text, so called, of the 
338 - 843, and even the Powers of Greek New Testament, 433-434, 
God generally, 343 - 345, which 437, 438. 
he identifies wuth the Ideas of the Reiche, on Rom. ix. 5 ; 210, n 
archetypal world, 345 - 348. His BoUgion, as a science, defined, 26. 
spGcnlationa similar to those of What it teaches, 375, 376. 
the Gnostics, Gabalists, and Hiu- EoMirrcction of Christ effected by 
dons, 334-053. Explanation of the power of God, the leather, 
the process of thought which led 20&, n. 

to them, 353-356. iSfee Fathers. Revelation of St. John. See Apoc- 
Philoxcnian Svriac version, 466, n. alypse. 

Photius, 4fi4, n. ^ Robinson, Dr. Edward, 93, n. 448. 

Plato, 175. Nothing leserahling the Qu the w'ord Trpoo’ncomv, 447. 
doctrine oftliB Trinity to be found Rosenmfiller, J. G, 93, n, 134, n. 
in lus writings, 98. Epistles os- igg, n. 197, n. 862, n. 366, n. 
cribed to him spurious, 96, n. Ruckert, L L, 216, n. 211, n. 474. 
Platonic piiilosophy, the later, the Rufinus of Aquileia, 467. 
source of the doctnne of the Trm- Eufinus Syrus, or PalsestinensiSi 
ity, 94-104, 332. Its arcIiotjTial 4C3. 
world of It7eas, and doctrine of 

the Logos, 308, 300, 348, Sabatier, on John i. 18; 464. 

PUrma of the Gnostics, 336, 351. Sabelliaiis, the, 212. 

Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, quoted, Sabellius, 213, 

231. meaning of the word, 104. 

Plutarch, quoted, 32. Salvation. How men are ‘‘saved.” 

Fuc[>ck, Dr. Edward, 394, n. 305, n,‘ ty Christ, 270. 

Pope, quoted, 150. San dms, referred to, 114. 

Porter, Professor J. Scott, 189, n. Satan, Jewish conception of, 198. 

446 Langu fige of our Saviour resp ect- 

Potter, Archbishop, quoted, 114. 420, 421. 

Powers of God hypostatized by Saxe, or Saxms, 0., 464. 

Philo, 338 - 346. Regarded by ScLleusner, 03, n. 476. 
him as constituting the Ideas of Schoettgen, 283, n. 
the archetypal world, 846-348. Scholz, nis critical researches, and 
So by others among the later edition of tiio Greek Testament, 
Platonists, 348, 349. 439-441. Referred to, 189, n.' 

Prayer to Chnst, remarks on, 221- 306, n. 461, 470, etc. 

„ 234. Schott, H. A., 184, n. 189, n.' 

Pre-existence of Christ, remarks on 306, n. 306, n. 443, 470, sfo. 

the, 234-253. Schrader, Karl, on Rom. ix. 6; 210, 

Pre-existence of souls, doctnne of, n. 
prevalent in the time of Christ, Scrivener, P. H , 437, n. 

^ , Semisoh, quoted, 456, 466. 

Priwtiey, his Histm of Early Semlor, on Rom. ix. 6 ; 207, n. 210, 
Opinions, referred to, 43, n. zi. 
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SepMrotli of the CabalistR, 351, 352,, 

Bermo as ths rendering of Logos, 
37r),3ri. 

Shakespoaro, quoted, 194, 195. Re- 
ferred to, 448. 

Sharp, Granville, on the Greek ar^ 
tioie, 199, n. 47S. On Philip, ih. 
3; 476. 

Sherloek, Dr. William, quoted, 53, 
872, 878. 

“ Sign from heaven,” 279. 

Simpson, Rev. John, 251, n. 

Siva, 332. 

Smith, Dr. John Pyo, 184, n. 

Socinus, regarded Chrisfc as an oh- 
.icct of prayer, 222. 

Socrates, the* philosopher, 32. 

Socrates Scholiisticns, 4G0, n. 

“ Sou of God,” use and meamug of 
the teim, B8, 21S-221. 

“Son of Man,” meaning of the 
tenn, 255,266. 

South, Dr. Robert, ou tlie Incarna- 
tion, 130 '•182. 

Souveraiu, Ins Xa Platomme dhoiU, 
368, n. 

Sozomen, quoted, 430, ii. 

Spenser, quoted, 32. 

Spirit of God. B&e, Holy Spirit 

Stanley, A. P , adopts Laolimann's 
text, 441. 

Steiger, on Col. ii. 2; 476 

Stephen, his address to Christ at 
Ins martyrdom, 224. 

Stephens, Robert, his third edition 
of the Greek Testament, 43C, 437, 
438. 

Sfcoic doctrine of the renovation of 
all things by fir?, 405. 

Stnlz, on Rum ix. 4, 5; 207, n. 

212 , 11 . 

Stuart, Pivifessor Moses, his Lettcra 
to Dr Channing, 3, n, 41, 68, 06, 
83. On John x. 30; 93, ii. On 
the absence of the doctrine of the 
Trinity fiom the Old Testament, 
181,11. On Acts XX 28, 184, n. 
On 1 Tim. iu- 1C; 189, n. 190. 
On Rnra. ix. 5; 219, n. On Heb 
i. 8; 301, n. On Tiius ii. 13; 
300, n. Mistranslation of Tortul- 
lian, 366, n. On Rev. i. 8; 470. 
Referred to, 203, n. 443. 

Sufferings of this life regarded by 
the Jews as punishments from 
God, 413. 

Symmachus, version of, 301, n. 


Synods. Bee Ancyra, Antioch. 

TaIiMUD, quoted, 238, n. 250. 

Tatian, on the Logos, 358. 

Taylor, Dr. John, of Norvioh, 207", 
n. 

’ Tertullian, quoted, 116, 210-212, 
813, n. aid, 362, 366, n. 870, n 
Referred to, Os, n. lie, 117. On 
the incarnation of the Logos, 115 
- 117. Looseness of his cltaiious 
from Scripture, 456. 

Testament. Ree Greek New Testa- 
ment, Old Testament, 

“ Textus Receptus,” 437. 

Theile, his edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 443, 445. Referred to, 
305, n. 470, 473, efc. 

Theodoiet, 112, n. On the Platonic 
Trinity, 97, 98. On John i. 18; 
4B3. 

Theodosius, the Emperor, 127. 

Thoodotion, version of, 801, n. 

Tlieodntus, 450, 453. 

Theology, state of, in England, IB; 
in Germany, 16; in America, 17, 
18. Inveterate errors m, 36. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 858. Quot- 
ed, 812, n. 800. 

Thcopliylact, 267, n. 404. 

Tholuck, on John xx. 28; 302, n. 

Thomson, Charles, 207, n, 

Thomson, James, the poet, quoted, 
227. 

Thomson, Dr. James, on the manu- 
scripts used for the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot, 434. 

Tillotson, AichUishop, on the Atha- 
nasiaii creed, 172. 

Tischcurlorr, 184, n, 180, n. 210, n. 
805, 11 . 439 Ills editions of the 
Greek T’estament, 440, 441. Ee- 
forred to, 416, 451, 470, etc. 

Tittmaiiii, 303, n 443, 445, 470, efc. 

Titus of Rostra, 450, 4B2, 462. 
Quoted, 463 , 11 

Truusuhstantiation, 105, 151, 159. 

Tregelles, Dr S. P., 184, n. 187, u. 
188, n 160, n. 434, n. 436, 489, 
446, 473, efc. His critical labors, 
442, 443. Uis arguments m favor 
of the reading “only-begotten 
God." iu John i. 18, examined, 
418-469. On 4 Peter iii. 15; 
477. 

Trinity, doctrine of the, contradic- 
tory in terms to that of the unity 
of God, 40, 41. Opinions con- 
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CGrning it boforo the Council of i 
Nice voiy different from the mod- 1 
em doctrine, 43, 43. [fi'es Fathers.) 
Various raodifientionB of the, 44 - 
67. Kstfibliished in its present 
form by the fourth eenonil Late- 
rnn Council (A. D- 1215), 106. 
No preteiire that it is cjyirewfy 
tauglit in the Scriptures, 63, 00. 
Changes in the mode of its de- 
fence, 91 - 93. Its origin in the 
later Platonic pliilo^ophy, 04- 
106; nothing resembling it in 
Plato himself, 06. (jStc Fathers, 
Logos.) Evidence of Ecclesias- 
tical History against it, 104. Not 
a mystery, *hnt an absurdity, 169, 
170. Present state of opinion 
concerning it, 4 - 6. An unpleas- 
ant subject to discuss, 31-35, 
285, 28ti. St6 JfcSUS ClIKIST, 
Holy Spirit. 

Truth, reUgUms, its vital impor- 
tance, 20-29, 3TS, 379. 


Valentinians, the, 334, n. 337. 
Valentinus, 463. 

Various readings. See Greek New 
Testament. 

Vater, 189, n. 306, n. 443, 446, 470, 
etc, 

Vedas, the, monotheistic, 363. 
Verbal translations often false, 146, 
147. 


Verbum as the rendering of Logos, 
870, 371. 

Versions of the New Testament^ an- 
cient, reading of 1 Timothy lii. 16 
in, 185-187, n.; their date, 185. 
Victorinus Afer, on John i. 18; 465. 
Vigilius of Tapsa, 460, 462, n. 466. 
Visnnu, 352. 

Voltaire, 11, 12. 


WAHUon Johnx.30; 98, n. 
Wakefield, Gilbert, 207, n. 

Walton’s Polyglot, 488. 

Waterland, on the word jjerson, 41, 
42. 


Watts, Dr. Isaac, quotsd, 73, n. 132, 
183, 192, n. 

Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, quoted, 63. 

Wetstcin, 146, n, 178, 184, n. 189, 
n. 197, n. 213, n. 213, n. 260, n. 
306, n, 4r34, 430, 466, ii. 476. Er- 
rors in Iiih note on John 1 . 18; 461, 
462, 469, 460, 464, n 466, n. 

Wette, De, 1S3, n. 1S9, ii. 197, n. 
212, n. 306, n. 446, 470, etc. 

Wliiston’s Primitive Clinstianity re- 
Ibrrcd to, 43, n. 112, ii. 114, n. 
210, n. 

Whitbv, referred to, 43, n. 91, 92, 
178, 213, n. 45C, ii. 

White, Dr. Joseph, 1S6, n. 187, n. 

Wiesinger, 189, n. 475. 

Wilson, John, his ‘‘ Scripture Proofs 
of Unitarianism,” 89, n.; his 
“ Cnucpssions of Triuitarianfi,” 
93, n. 480; his “Unitarian Prin- 
ciples confirmed,” &c. 303, n. 

Winer, on 1 John v. 20; 197, n. 
On Titns ii. 13 and Jude 4 ; 203, 
n. 306, n. On Bom. ix. 6 ; 211, n. 

Winstanley, Eev, 'Calvin, on the 
Greek article, 202, n. 

Winzer, on Bom. ix. 6; 210, n. 

Wisdom of God, the, personifications 
of, 311. Often identified with the 
Logos, 812, n. 358-333. Philo’s 
conceptions of, 330-338. Origeu 
on its relation to the Logos, 366, 
357 ; comp. 335, n. 

Witchcraft, prevalence of the belief 
in, 415, 417. 

Wood, Anthony h, 32. 

“Word,” the, as the rendering of 
Logos, 370, 371. See Logos. 

Words can express only human 
i(lea.<i, 162-164. 

“ Worship,” use of the word in the 
Common Version of the Bible, 
447, 448. 

Tates, Bev. James, 208, n. 

Young, Dr. Edward, 168, 169, 300, 
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GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


ai/icz, “race,’’ 82S, n. icoX^To'dixi, 221, n. 

al^v, 194. 307, 309. ipBtd^ 

dpxfi ie'a\ rAof, 479, 480. asr’ aetof, it'po(l>opeKSsj $79'. 

apx?f» opx5^j pcvoyevrj^ 0for, 448—489, 

3£<$, 221, n. ovTos, referring to a remeter 

iydielpi, 243-245. antecedent, 197, n. 

eTrLKokeiirBai^ 228, 229. wX^pa/wz, 294 — 298. 

fjv, 71. yrpo(rKvveiv, 447, 

^4>i7, 261, 324, n. o-apf, 335, n. ortzpxa, 208| 

Oedr, 113, 114, 120, n. 314, n. 

365, n. 468. 


THE END. 



